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American Historical Review 


ENGLISH COAL INDUSTRY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
\ND EIGHTEENTIL CENTURIES 


| N England the mining of coal is of great antiquity.) Coal was in 


if 
use among the Saxons, apparently. for the burning of lime and 


the shaping of iron.? At an early time it came into use as fuel. Tt 


is mentioned in the Newminster chartulary about 1236: and in 1306 
according to the antiquarian Prynne, it was much emploved tn 


london artificers in place of charcoal and wood, and caused such 


intolerable smoke that the king forbade it to be used there \bout 


the time of the Peasants’ Revolt a chronicler speaks of coal which 


vrows under the ground in Wales.‘ Before this time it seems to 


have been exported. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 


there is much information to show that coal was mined at New- 


castle and Gateshead, that it was largely used, and that considerable 


quantities were borne by sea to London, becoming thus the sea-coal 


1 For an adinirable account, filled with antiquarian learning, and with cepious 


references and annotaticns, see John Brand, The History and Antiquities of th: 


Town and County of the Town of Newcastle upon Tyne, including an Accoun 
of the Coal Trade of that Place, etc. (l.ondon. 1789), I]. 241-3 ilso Marti 
Dunn, An Historical, Geological, and Descriptive View of the Coal Trade of the 
Vorth of England, etc. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844); Mark Archer, 4 Skete/ 

the History of the Coal Trade of Northumberland and Durham (London, [1897] } 


pt. I.; also R. L. Galloway, Papers relating to the History of the Coal Tradg 
the Invention of the Steam Engine, etc. (London, 1906), pp. 15-24 
2 Archer, of. cit., pp. 3-5 
Surtees Society, Publications, LNVI. (i876) 53, 201. “Jam de novo pra 


solitum ex Carbone marino concremant et componunt; de quo tantus et talis 


prosi®t foetor intolerabilis, quod dithundens se per loca vicina, aér ibidem in 


ficitur in immensun William Prynne, Brief Animadversions 


Vourth Part of Coke's lustitutes (London, 1669), p. 182, quoting “ Pat. 35 Edward 


m. 4. dorso ™ 
4 Trevisa-Hieden, Polychronicon (Rolls Series), I. 399 
5 Petition of Thomas Rente of Pontoise, 1325 Rotuli Parliamentorun 


Il. 


Brand, 
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R. Turner 


of common parlance. This traffic may have been subject to cus 
toms payment for a long time, but express mention is made of it in 
the time of Henry V.* During this and the following century there 
were probably numerous mines, many of them doubtless small, in 
the north country.* Aeneas Sylvius, speaking of the wonders of 
Scotland, of the winter days only three hours long, and of fruits 
which change into birds, tells also of the wondrous stones which 
poorly clad beggars accept in lieu of alms, and which they joyfully 
burn instead of wood." A hundred years later the Venetian am 
bassador sends back a quaint account of the wide use of coal in 
industry.'° Sea-coal, stone-coal, and moor-coal are all mentioned, 
and the mines were sources of revenue to many a landowner and 
ecclesiastic."* A monopoly of sea-coals was one of the measures 
of James I., and was planned also in the reign following, while b\ 
this time the customs upon ccs! were recognized as “an ancient 
Revenue of the Crown 

This coal was obtained in various places. There was a coal-pit 
eight fathoms deep in Somersetshire at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.’* At this time there was no little activity in the 
Midlands, while Scottish coal is mentioned also.'* Trade was car- 
ried on from Hull, Yarmouth, and “ Larpoole” in Lancashire ;** 
most of all, however, from the Tyne. “ The greatest Part of this 
Kingdom, and more especially the City of London, and most Mari- 

6 Richard Welford, History of Newcastle and Gateshead jin the Fourteenti 
and Fifteenth Centuries (London, 1884, 1887). 

7 Statutes of the Realm, Il. 208; Brand, op. cit., I]. 27¢ 

* Welford, loc. cit., 1., I. 

9“ Nam pauperes pene nudos ad templa mendicantes, acceptis lapidibus 
eleemosynae gratia datis, laetos abiisse conspeximus: id genus lapidis sive sul 
phurea sive alia pingui materia praeditum, pro ligno, quo regio nuda est, com 
buritur.” Aeneae Sylviit Piccolominei . . . Opera (Basel, 1551), p. 443; Brand, 
op. cit., IT. 263. 

10“ Nelle parti del Nord, che e il paese confinante colla Scozia, si ritrova 
certa sorta di terra quasi come miniera, e brucia come il carbone, e se ne usa 
da molti e massime dalli fabbri; e se non lasciasse un non so che di mal sentor: 
facendo gran fazione e costando poco, si userebbe ancora piu.” “ Relazione di 
Giacomo Soranzo”™, in Eugenio Albéri, Relazioni dello Impero Britannico nei 
Secolo XVI. scritte da Veneti Ambasciatori (Florence, 1852), pt. Il., p. 50; Wel 
ford, op. cit., Il. 318. 

11 Statutes of the Realm, vol. IV., pt. L, p. 410; Welford, op. cit., II. 83. 
104, 111 

12 Commons’ Journals, 1. 685; ‘“* Many monopolies spoken of, among others, 
one that only 10 men may scel!l sea-coal throughout England” (1627). Historical ° 
Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Report, III. 163; Commons’ Journals, 1. 778. 

13 Hist. MSS. Comm., Twelfth Report, I. 71 (Coke MSS.). 

14Jd., IV. 400, 500; Fifteenth Report, X. 156. 

15 Commons’ Journals, II. go. 
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time Towns, are served and furnished with Coals trom the Pow: 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the adjacent Parts of Northumbe: 
land, and the Bishoprick of Durham”, says a declaration of 1643 

Somewhat earlier the author of a pamphlet declares that 200 ship- 
carry coal from Neweastle to London, while as many more serv 


the other seacoast towns, great and small. “ Hither even to th 
Mines mouth, come all our Neighbour countrey Nations with then 
Shippes continually.” French ships came in fleets | f forty or fifty 
sail, serving the ports of northern France, and others from German} 
and Holland carried on the trade with Flanders and beyond.’* “An 
other Commodity that this River bringeth forth, is Coale in great 
abundance: most of the People that liveth in these parts, lives by 
the benefit of Coales, and are carried out of this River into most 
parts of England South-Ward, into Germany, and other transmarine 
And a rhymester bursting forth in exultant doggere! 
cries 
“England’s a perfect World! has Indies too 
Correct your Maps: New-Castle is Peru 
The protection of this sea trade, and particularly the uninter 
rupted transport of coals to London, was a matter of great solicitude 
to the authorities. A navy paper of 1629, endorsed by Sir J. Coke. 
“Proposition for a fleet of 5 squadrons”, assigns one of them to 


suard “ the Coal Fleets of Newcastle ”.*° In 1640 there were appre 


hensions that the trade might be interrupted by the Scots; and two 
vears later Parliament, narrating things done by the king’s evil 
counsellors, spoke of their fortifying the mouth of the Tyne, so that 
ail the Newcastle coal traffic could be stopped whenever his Majest) 
pleased, which would bring great burden and distress to the city ot 
London and many parts of the kingdom.* After the Restoration 
whenever there was danger from abroad, hundreds of colliers sailed 
together under the convoy of war-ships, and numerous communica- 
tions about their movements were sent to the commissioners of th 
navy and the clerk of the privy council.* 


16 Lords’ Journals, \ Bs. 


17 The Trades Increase (London, 1615), pi so Hist. MSS. Cor 
Eleventh Report, VII 
18 William Grey, Chorographia; or, a Survey of New t spon Tyne 


ed. Newcastle, 1818), p. 32. 
19 News from Newcastle (London, 1651), p. 1. 
20 Hist. MSS. Comm., Twelfth Report, I. 379 (Coke MSS 
21 Hardwicke State Papers, 11. 173; Parliamentary History, I. 1411 


22 Yesterday the Flyeing Grayhounde sayled from this porte [Newcastle 


in the Companie of the Convoy and neere 400 say le 
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During the seventeenth century coal was more and more used in 
various manufactures, and by the end of the century it had become 
nidispensable. “ Iron may be made with Sea-coal, and Pit-coal ”, 
says a speaker in 1614.*° A little later coal was to be used in the 
making of tobacco pipes.** In 1690 the brewers of London were 
suffering in their trade because of the high price of coals.2° Two 
years after, the attorney-general reported in favor of the incor- 
poration of a company to smelt iron with pit-coal.*° In 1696 the 
elass-workers of Southwark petitioned that a duty might be re- 
moved, lest their manufacture be ruined, and the woolen-dvers of 
l.ondon declared that “they cannot carry on their Trade without 
great Quantities of Coals It was emploved likewise in the 
manufacture of salt.* Many trades made use of it as time went 
on. In 1731 a petition of brewers, distillers, dyers, glass-makers. 
smiths, and sugar-bakers, had to do with the use of coal.“" Shortly 
after, a petition against its high cost came from these same, together 
with soap-boilers, “and other considerable Consumers." In 1730 
high prices occasioned protest from brewers, brick-makers, calico- 
printers, distillers, dyers, founders, glass-makers, lime-burners. 
smiths, soap-boilers, and sugar-bakers, “who are Consumers of 
large Quantities of Coals 

A great part of it was used for fuel. In 1641 payment is made 
by the corporation of Bridgnorth “* To Humfrey Parkes for halfe a 
tonne of coales for a great fire that watch night which was made 
nere the Cross in the high streete of this Town"? “ Winter draws 
on and never was less provision of coals here than now; ‘tis likely 
many a house will be pulled down and burnt for want of firing” 
writes a correspondent from Dublin in 1643.°° In 1662 arrange- 
mient is made for the purchase of £500 worth of sea-coal for the 
king’s garrison at Tangier.°* Above all it was so used in London. 
Domestic, Charles I]., CLAVHI., Aug. 25, 1666. See td., CCCV., Apr. 13, 1672; 
CCCXIL, June 24, 1672; and CCCXIIL., CCCXIV., passim. “ This day wee have 
news of 14 Colliers being taken by three dutch Capers aft of Hornesey”. /d., 
CCCXXXVIL., pt. I., June 13, 1673. 

23 Commons’ Journals, 1. 480. 

24 Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, Il. 69 (Portland MSS.). 

25 Commons’ Journals, X. 491. 

°6 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1691-1692, pp. 518, 523, 524. 

27 Commons’ Journals, XI. 391, 394 

28 Jd., XII. 58>. 

29 Jd.. XXI. 739, 740. 

30 Thid., p. 155. 

31 Jd., XXIII. 263. 

82 Hist. MSS. Comm., Tenth Report, IV. 434. 

33 Jd., Thirteenth Report, I. 133 (Portland MSS.). 
34 Privy Council Register, LVI., Aug. 16, 1662. 
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English Coal Industry 5 
At the beginning of the Civil War, Parliament commanded the lot 
/ * — mayor to ascertain, “ What Quantities of Coals are in and about 
City of London, and for what Time the Store will continue ; and 


consider what moderate Price and Rate may be set upon the Conls 


that are now in Store, in Consideration of the Poor” Tm the 
following vear, when trade with Newcastle was stopped, “all the . 
poore in the City .. . are feartull they must sit and blow then 
nailes the rest of this Winter for cold, unlesse some new project 

be found out. to make the Bricks and balls of Clay burn : “ All 
the morning in the cellar with the colliers, removing the coles out 
the old cole hole into the new one”. writes Pepys in 1662; and dui 
ing the war with Holland he notes the great misery the city 
kingdom are like to suffer soon, with the Dutch in command of the 
sea, and able to burn the ships at Newcastle. 

Lowering the price of coals, or affording a substitute, engage 
the attention of charlatans and statesmen; and during the South Sea 
period one of the projects was “\ Subscription of £1,000,000 for 
Joint Stock, to be employed im carrying on the Navigation and 
Traffick of Coals from Newcastle to London”. quantities 
were brought down the coast. In 1690 an investigation showed 
that during the two past years 650,000 chaldrons had heen conveys 
to London.’ About 1704, 400,000 chaldrons wer entered from 
Newcastle. and for some time this seems to have been the amount 
imported annually.’ About 1730 a writer declares, There are 
above a Thousand Sail of Ships constantly imployed im Carrying 
Coals to the different Parts of England, Ireland, Spain, Portug il, 


Germany, France, Flanders. and Holland; and the Market at Lo 


5 Commons’ Journals, 11. 905 

36 Sea-Coale, Char-Coale, and Small-Coat ra Discourse betweene 
Castle Collier, a Simail-Coale-Man, and a Collier of Croyd ‘ g 
hibition of Trade with New-Castle, and the fear ( pla of the Poors 
the Citie of London, for the Inhancing the Price of Se s (] lon, 1¢ 
p. 4. 

37 Diary, Feb. 8, 1661/2, June 23, 1667 

8 Broadside, “ Expedients proposed for the easing at 
trade. and lessening the price of Coles in London and other places x. PF. 2 
Charles I1.. CCCLXXIV. 107; Good News for the Poor, or a Expedient Hw 
Offered for Supplying the Want and Bringing Down the | ‘ fi Coles 
-overing a New Invention for Maintaining good Fires at an « e Charge,» 
withstanding the present War, or any ike Exigency, et London, 1674 
Commons’ Journals, XIX. 341 

Hist. MSS. Com: Thirteenth Report, V. 2¢ fous ords MSS 
Phe content ot haldron was different at different times: 42 fore 167 
62% ewt.. 1678-1695 <2 ewt. fron S S 
CV. 26 
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don is the Standard, and settles the Price, for the most Part, for all 
other Markets.”""* By the middle of the century 500,000 chaldrons 
of coal were imported into London annually, most of which was used 
in the trades.** Lesser quantities were consumed in other places. 
In 1696 the officials of Norfolk declared that the fuel of their county 
was almost entirely coal.? There was a considerable trade from 
the pits to inland towns. Many thousand families got their living 
by transporting it in wagons over the roads in good weather. This 
coal was said to be less good than the sea-coal brought to London.** 
Thus it may be seen that mining and the coal trade had become 
important industries at this time. “‘ Many . . . are imployed in this 
trade of Coales;” says a seventeenth-century writer, “ many live by 
working of them in the Pits; many live by conveying them in Wag- 
gons and Waines to the River Tine; many men are employed in 
conveying the Coals in Keels from the Stathes aboard the Ships.”** 
\nd another, writing later, says that there were employed in his time 
200 ships with 15,000 men to navigate them, and that on land 
100,000 persons were engaged above the ground and under it. In 
these industries the government had unusual and growing interest. 
Constantly increasing duties were levied, which, though they were 
difficult to collect, were a noticeable item in public revenue, and 
helped to rebuild St. Paul's and repair Westminster \bbey." The 
shipping of coals along the coast was always considered important in 
the interests of the navy. “ Plantations, the Fishery, and Coal trade, 
are the three great nurseries of seamen ”, said Sir George Downing.** 
In 1646 a petition stated that “the Coal-Trade ... now is the 
chiefest Nursery for Seamen”’, and the same thing was said half a 
century later." Charles Povey asserted that to his certain knowl- 
edge the colliery trade bred up more mariners than all of England's 
commerce with other countries. In addition to the fact that the 
411 The Case of the Owners and Masters of Ships Imployed in the Coal-Trade 
(17302); also Commons’ Journals, XX1. 516, where it is stated that 400 ships 
were engaged in the London trade. 
42 Considerations on the Coal Trade, ete. (1748 ?). 


43 Commons’ Journals, XI. 421. 
b 


44 Reasons Humbly Offered ; to shew, that a Duty upon In-land Coals, will be 
no Advantage to His Majesty, but a great Grievance to his Subjects (n. p., n. d.). 
45 Grey. Chorographia, p. 34. 
46 The Case of the Owners of Ships concerned in the Coal-Trade, ete. (n. p, 
d.). 
47 St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCCCXII. 97; Additional MSS. 30504. 


48In 1675. Grey, Debates, III. 333. 
Commons’ Journals, 382, XXI. 465. 
50 Charles Povey, The Unhappiness of England, as to its Trade by Sea and 


{, Truly Stated (London, 1701), p. 4 
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government had for its own sake great interest in the maintenance 
of the trade, whenever anything interfered with the obtaining or 
distribution of the commodity the authorities were assailed with such 
insistent and vociferous complaints, that they were never willing to 
tolerate interference of any kind. 

The assistance of the government was usually invoked to reduce 
exorbitant prices. There was constant tendency for the cost to 
increase to consumers along with a rise in other prices, and also for 
reasons to be discussed below. In 1690 complaint was made that 
the high price of coals was harming London manufacturers and 
making the poor suffer for want of firing.*' In 1702 a committee 
investigated the cause of excessive prices then prevailing, and there 
were many complaints and attempted remedies as time went on.*? 
This dearness was due among other things to the duties levied upon 
coal both at the port of departure and at the port where it was 
unloaded again, but it must be explained largely as a result of re 
straint of trade arising from numerous devices practised by both 
employers and employes, where the coal was produced and where it 
was finally sold for consumption. 

As regards the capitalists in places where the coal was obtained, 
it may be said at once that power tended always to get into the 
hands of those who controlled transportation. But whereas in the 
nineteenth century mastery in many places fell to those who directed 
the railroads, in England in the eighteenth century control of the 
coal trade came into the possession not of the ship-owners, but of 
those who held terminal facilities, such as way-leaves and wharf 
rights. Here the typical instance is the powerful organization of 
the hostmen of Newcastle. 

In the north of England, as elsewhere during the Middle Ages, 
the hostelers or hostmen were free inhabitant householders, to 
whom was assigned the entertaining of merchant strangers, with 
responsibility for their conduct, and who had among other privileges 
the right to sell such supplies as were not monopolized by the local 
trading gilds. .\t Newcastle the vend of coal and grindstones came 
into their hands, and by 1600 they had obtained as the result of 
long custom a practical monopoly. In return for an increased duty 
upon coal exported, Elizabeth incorporated their company, and con 
firmed ambiguously the privileges which they alleged to be theirs; 
after which, vigorous action and able management upheld, for a 


long time, what they affirmed to be their right. \ statute of 
51 Commons’ Journals, X 
2Jd., XIV 


53 F, W. Dendy Extract ‘ f f Hostmen of 
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Tudor times making Newcastle the emporium of this district ren- 
dered it easier for the hostmen to obtain a monopoly.°* Except for 
a brief period, they maintained intact their exclusive privileges 
throughout the seventeenth century and for a while in the century 
following, until rising sentiment in favor of free trade in towns 
gradually broke it down.” 

Having established firmly their monopoly of selling at New- 
castle, they began to reach out for the ownership or the control of 
the coal mines nearby. In 1638 an owner near Newcastle, seeking 
to obtain from the king permission to sell certain mines, declared 
that no one could make a gain by them save the free hostmen.” 
During the period of the Protectorate they were vigorously and 
almost successfully assailed by independent interests through an 
able pamphleteer, in whose denunciations as well as in their own 
records their methods of procedure are revealed.’ .\ccording to 
this writer, they are 


Ingrossers of all Coals, and other commodities, into their own hands. 
from the Inheritors ... with other irresistable Oppressions, like to the 
Spanish Inquisition . . . And what they cannot do by force of their 
Charter amongst themselves, against any private person opposing, then 
by Combination ruin them at Law, by their Delatory Plea, and out-purs- 
ing them, to the high dishonor of God. ... They will not suffer any of 
the Coal Owners in any of the two Counties to sell their own Coals, but 
the Owners must either sel their Coals to the free Hoast-men, at what 
price they please, and then all ships must give them their own price, or 
get none. This it is which makes coals so dear: they either hoard or 
sell at excessive rates, and so reduce the people to miserable condition.” 


The ownership of the neighboring coal-mines had by the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century come largely into the hands of the 
hostmen. Owners who were not of this society labored under great 
disadvantage in getting their coal to market and disposing of it. 
Sometimes it was a matter of much difficulty and expense to make 
possible the transportation of coal from colliery to river front. In 
1732 a traveller notes the pains which had been taken to prepare a 
way from the Blackburn mine, seven miles from Newcastle, and the 
huge arch built over a small stream, to make the proper incline all 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Surtees Society, CV., 1901). The author’s admirable 
introduction is the principal authority upon the subject. 

5421 Henry VIII. c. 18; Dendy, op. cit., pp. xxx, xxxi. 

Dendy, of. cit., pp. XXXi1i-XXxvi 

56 Welford, op. cit., ITI. 343 

57 Ralph Gardiner, Englands Grievance Discovered, in relation to the Coal 
Trade, etc. (London, 1655). 


58 Tbid., introduction, and p. 64. 
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English Coal Industry Q 


the way.” Even when there were no natural obstacles, 1 was o1 
necessary to pay exorbitant prices to obtain right ot wa * At 
other thing that is remarkable 1s their way-leaves.” says Roget 
North, “for when men have pieces of ground between the colhes 
and the river, they sell leave to lead coals over their ground ; 
so dear that the owner of a rood of ground will expect £20 per 
annum for this leave.’ In 1739 a pamphleteer inve iwhed agai 
the abuses connected with this He declared that the value « 
land over which many of the ways were construct d did not exceed 
twenty shillings an acre, and some of it was not worth two. 
Wickham Moor a rent of £3000 per annum was for a long whil 
paid. He thought it extraordinary that a single acre of 
should sometimes, because of its lucky situation, be of more valu 
than three or four hundred acres of better land nearby, with a cs 
mine besides. Twenty-five years’ purchase was the ordimary pr 
of land, but twenty-five thousand years’ value for an annual re 
was 2 monstrous thing. He proposed that the public authorities 
purchase the way-leaves at a fair valuation, and that ways be co 
structed where necessary, after which all coal-owners should bx 
admitted to use them on payment of a proper share of the cost.’ 
The monopolists first obtained such mines as they wished, and 
then strove to crush out all competition Many collieries they 
leased from the proprietors; elsewhere they paid the possesso 
annual consideration to let their mines lie unwrought By vari 
means owners were harassed in their business. A statement 
printed about 1740 recounts two instances where several device 
were employed to prevent the working of mines, which ended 
last with their being flooded.**  [t was at this time that a statute 


was passed against the drowning of mines, directed against thos 


59 Diary of a Tour in 1722 throug Ports of England, Ireland as 
Scotland, made by John Loveday § Caversham (Roxburghe CI CVI 
p. 172 

60 North, Lives of the Norths (ed. Jessopp, L« ndon, 189 

61“ There is a small Common, not exceeding three hundred Yards ovet 
Herbage of the whole Common is not, nor er was, wortl er An 
For Leave of a Way over this small Pittance of Gt ind, otherw 
less, the late Mr. C—, as I am credibly i formed, received annually, for ‘ 
Years. above 2500 /. Impositions of the like Nature, the ps. f 
gether so prodigious, are frequent, and scarce a ©O liery is free fron 
An Enquiry into the Reasons of the Advance of the Pri f ( nd 


1739), PP. 17, 18 
62 [bid., pp. 18, 22, 23, 24 
83 Tbid., p. 13. 


64 The Case of One of the Petitioners 
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to a Ship Mr, so that all the Coale Trade at Newcastle must come thro’ the 


torney-general. Surtees Society, CV. 162. 


10 R. Turner 


who wished to establish a monopoly.*’ Above all, they secured the 
way-leaves, for which in many instances they paid dead rents, not 
to use them, but to exclude others from them, so that proprietors 
must either let their mines be idle, or lease them on the terms 
fiered. “‘ The aforesaid Gentlemen having, by these Methods, 
secured to themselves little less than an absolute Monopoly of all 


Coals about Newcastle, they soon found it in their Power to enhance 


the Price. 

In course of time it was found that possession of the mines was 
'ess important than control of terminal facilities and rights of way. 
The result of this was that gradually within the society of hostmen 
the fitters, who had originally been apprentices or agents for unfree 


owners, became more important than the hostmen who were owners ; 
and the composition of the company was at length changed alto- 
vether from a fraternity of coal-owners to a fraternity of privileged 
fitters or agents, whose business it was to deliver coal from the 
colliery stathes or wharfs to the ships in which it was exported.” 
In the prosecution of their plans, besides employing the devices 
already mentioned, they got possession of so large a share of the 
lands adjoining the Tyne and the Wear that they almost totally 
debarred other persons from access to them.** Moreover, the fitters 


not only owned the keels, or small boats in which the coal was taken 


6>"* Whereas of late divers evil-disposed persons possessed of or interested 
n collieries, have by secret and subtil devices wilfully and maliciously attempted 

lrown adjacent collieries. and have by means of water conveyed or obstructed 
for that purpose destroyed or damaged the same, intending thereby to enhance 
he price of coals, and gain the monopoly thereof’, culprits were to pay treble 
damages and full costs of the suit. 13 George II. c. 21. 

66 An Enquiry into the Reasons, etc., pp. 13, 14. 

67 Dendy, of. cit., p. xlviii. “ The Hostmen or Fitters at Newcastle are an 
incorporated Company; their Business is to load Ships with Coals, which they 
carry from the Coal Owners Staiths or Wharfs, on board the Ships in Keels; 
hese Keels are a kind of Lighters, and always carry eight Newcastle Chaldrons 
ich ee , nto the Reasons, ete., p 3 By 1703 the process was 
ulready marked. “ There are at Newcastle upon Tyne Men called Hoastmen or 
Fitters... it is now become a practice of these Hoastmen to buy Coales at 
certain prices of the owner of Colliery’s and to carry them in Keels and Sell 
them to the Ship Masters, and Sometimes they are paid at certain Rates for 
their Negotiation between the Owners of the Adjacent Collieries, and the Ship 
Masters . they (and they only) now Act between the Colliery Ownrs and the 
Ship Masters and will Suffer none so to Act but themselves, nor any ownr of a 
Colliery to Act without them, for they pretend that no person but one of them 
(altho’ an Ownr of a Colliery) can carry his Coales in Boats and Sell them directly 


hands of these Hoastmen as they pretend.” Opinion of Edward Northey, at 


into the Reasons, etc., p. 13. 
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Iinglish Coal Industr, 11 
to the ships, but they became part owners o! the ships, and then 
agreed among themselves that no fitter should load a ship in which 
another fitter owned even a small share.“* Next they strove by 
combination and agreement not only to regulate prices but to limit 
the output.” The result of all this was rising prices and constant 
complaint and discontent. 

In 1704, because of a combination at Newcastle to keep up the 
price of coal, the queen in council commanded the secretary of 
state to write, “ That Her Maty. disapproves all sorts ot Combina 
tions of the like Nature ~ later in the year a committee of the 
council investigating the increase of price could learn of no combi 
nation of merchants at Yarmouth, and doubted whether a combina 
tion of colliery owners at Newcastle had enhanced the price, but 
asserted that “the Masters of Ships and the Fitters or Hoastmen 
ie rplex the Tradk by all the \rtifices thes can” In i7tl a bill 
was presented in the Commons to dissolve present and prevent 
future “Combinations of Coal-owners, Lightermen, \lasters of 


Ships, and others, to advance the Price of Coals”: and the law 


which was passed imposed penalties upon the owners, the fitters. 
and the ship-owners who entered into such contracts In 1730. 


however, a petition of numerous manufacturers of London alleged 


that all the old abuses still brought them grievance * oN writer. 
who was apparently the champion of the complainants, asserted 
that the monopoly was now so thoroughly established as almost to 
defy opposition; that the mine-owners were not Now at greater ex 
pense in digging and carrying coals than previously, but that the 
payment of dead rents increased the expense; that the total cost of 
coal delivered on shipboard was not more than 7s. 6d. per chaldron ; 
that it might be sold at fair profit for os. 6d., and was sold for for 


eign trade at os. Dy selling it for 13s. 6d. monopolists made a profit 


69 [hid., pp. 32-34 
Dendy, of. cit., pp. Xiuiexivi 
71 Privy Council Register. LNXXN., May 
72 Jd., Sept. 5, 1704 
73 Commons’ Journals, XVI. 553; 9 Anne c. 3 


74“ That the Price of Coals at Newcastle, and ther Places in the North, 


hath, of late, been greatly advanced; which, the Petitioners ipprehend, is owing 
to paying Rents for Collieries not wr ught: to Wharves or Staiths being 
grossed by a few; and by other Persons being prevent d fre bringing Coals 
ind using the same; by giving less Measure of Coals at Newcastle than hereto 
fore; and by reason many Persons are discouraged from w rking their Coal 
Mines, for want of convenient Ways or Roads Staiths, which they e 
refused or prevented from using, renting, procuring, of having, by Methods which 
nd to monopolize the same. as well as the Coal Trade.” Co» ns’ Journa’s 


XXIII. 263 
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12 R. Turner 


of more than sixty-five per cent.; and thus an added burden of 
£83,500 a year was placed upon the kingdom. This profit went to 
a very few men: not to the dealers in London, nor the ship-owners, 
nor the miners, nor those who sold materials or sunk the mines: 
but to the monopolists—in so far as it did not go for way-leaves, 
dead rents, and lawsuits. The government should dissolve such 
combinations, and forbid those devices which had been employed." 

The maintenance of the monopoly depended also on controlling 
the ship-owners. This was done partly by acquiring an interest in 
the ships, and partly by making agreements with their masters. 
The lot of these masters was not a happy one, for, as will presently 
be shown, they merely carried the coal from the monopoly where it 
was produced to another monopoly where it was sold. In 1701 a 
writer estimated that they received less than half of what would 
have been the fair charge for freightage, and that the coal shipping 
was threatened with ruin.** “I have been frequently surprised”, he 
declares, “in seeing a Fleet of one or two hundred Sail arrive in 
the River, and the Masters sell their Coals at so low a Rate, that 
they have actually lost ten or fifteen Pounds in their Freight”; and 
he says that the masters then tried to grind down the wages of those 
who unloaded their vessels.** 

The laborers, that is to say, the miners who dug the coal, and 
the keelmen who carried it from the wharves to the ships, present 
another aspect of the subject. Of the miners at this time there is 
little to be said, for accounts of them are scanty and few.  Prob- 
ably they belonged to the lowest class of the population: in Scotland 
they remained villeins attached to the soil until the end of the 
eighteenth century. In the north of England they were hired for 
the year, during which they were bound for certain wages, as had 
heen the case since the days of the Statute of Laborers.** In 1739 
George Whitefield preached to the savage colliers near Bristol,® 

75 4n Enquiry into the Reasons, ete., pp. 8-10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 2821 
This attack was directed rather against the mine-owners than the fitters. 

76 Coals were sold at London for about 18s. per chaldron; the masters 
purchased them for about 6s. at Newcastle, and paid 15d. for various charges 
there; to which must be added ss. customs to the king, rs. 6d. for the 
rebuilding of St. Paul's, 1s. 6d. metage, and certain charges to laborers, making 
more than 8s.; so that masters had no more than 3s. for themselves: whereas 6s. 
in summer and gs. in winter would have been a fair compensation. Charles Povey, 
The Unhappiness of England, etc., pp. 11, 12. 

‘7 Jbid., p. 10. In 1702, however, the masters had complained of the high 
wages which they then had to pay. Commons’ Journals, XIV. 19 

78 R. N. Boyd, Coai/ Pits and Pitmen, a Short History of the Coal Trade and 
the Legislation Affecting It (London, f&92), p. 3. 

79 When Whitefield spoke of going forth to convert savages, friends in 
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and about the middle of the eighteenth century a philosophic writer 
pitied the miserable condition of all miners.’ Nearly all of their 
labor was done by hand. The coal-hewers worked in stagnant at 
mosphere and amidst poisonous gases with ever present danger of 
explosions, though many of the mines as vet were carried to no 
great depth.”'| Drainage was poor until Newcomen’s steam engin 
came generally into use about 1720. The coal was drawn along 
nury passages in corves or baskets, or later in cars, and was raised 
up the shafts by horse machines or gins, or by hand-windlasses, and 
sometimes Was carried up ladders. From the mines to the wharves 
the coal was drawn over rude wooden ways in ruder wagons, cast 
iron railways appearing in the latter half of the century. In th 
north of dngland a coal-hewer received ts. Od. or more a day 
Some women worked in the mines, and around the pit mouths and 
the stathes a great part of the labor was performed by them. They 
cleaned the coal, and barrowed it from the stathes to the keels, re 
ceiving for such work a penny or a penny and a half a ton. The 
toil was brutalizing, and the hours were probably long.*- 

Apparently there are instances of rudimentary organization 
among the miners, but not enough to ameliorate their condition 
Remedy they sought by violence and uprising. In 1738 there was 
a riot of coal-miners at Bristol, in which they attempted to stop al! 
-upplies of coal from coming to the city whether by sea or land, 
and in the midst of much violence levied contributions from passers 
by for their support.’ In 1754 there was another riot among 
them.“* Two vears later, in a season of backward harvests, whe 
bristol said to him: “ What need of going abroad for this Ha we not Indians 
nough at home? If you have a mind to convert Indians, there are colliers 
enough in Kingswood.” Robert Southey. Life of Wesley, cte. (third ed., London, 
846), I. 197. 

so T suppose that there are in Great Britain upwards of an hundred thousand 
People employed in Lead, Tin, Iron, Copper, and Coal Mines; these unhappy 
Wretches scarce ever see the Light of the Sun; they are buried in the Bowels of 
the Earth; there they work at a severe and dismal Task, without the least Pros 
pect of being delivered from it; they subsist upon the coarsest and worst sor 
of Fare, they have their Health miserably impaired, and their Lives cut short, by 


being perpetuz!!v confined in the close Vapour of these malignant Minera!s 


{Edmund Barke?}. A lindication of Natural Society, ete. (London, 175¢ Dy 
90, QI. 

81 But in 1688 Sir Thozeas Lowther wiites: “In the morning the steward 
of my Colepitts fel! downe the P.tt 34 yards dect yet by God's mercie was 
not killed.” Hist. MSS. Comm., shirfeenth Repor:, V11. 96 (Lonsdale MSS.) 

82 The best account whic | ave no iced is im Matthias Dunn, View of th 


Coal Trade, etc., pp. 39-44: als Boyd, Coal Pits and Pitmen, 3 
83 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CXXXT., Oct. 9, 11, 13, 1738 
84 St. P. Dom., George CXXV.. Jan. 17, 
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the farmers kept for their own work the wagons in which the coal 
was hauled to market, coal masters of the Midlands stopped work 
at the mines, or turned off great numbers of men. Then the miners 
gathered together at Coventry, at Nuneaton, and also at Notting 
ham, and terrified the local authorities in an effort to reduce the 
price of food..® Their clannishness and their willingness to act 
together made it difficult to deal with them;° and in some places 
they had a measure of political importance.“’ The severe penalties 
imposed upon persons who drowned or set fire to coal-mines would 
seem to bear witness to numerous outrages committed against such 
property by the discontented; and repeated legislation suggests the 
continuance of the evil and the difficulty of stamping it out.** 

More picturesque and better known are the keelmen of New- 
castle, who carried the coal in wherries or keels from the wharves 
to the ships. The keelmen with their distinctive habits and dress, 
long a feature of life by the Tyne, were largely Scots and borderers. 
They had a fellowship at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


which became well known in later times.*® A church and a school 


were provided for them by the corporation, and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century they agreed that regular deductions be made 
from their wages for the erection of a hospital and the maintaining 
of charities among them.*’ At this time they numbered about 
1600." These keelmen were not only well organized in their asso- 

85 St. P. Dom., George II., CXXXV., Aug. 25, 30, 1756. 

86“ T need not observe, that the Circumstances of Colliers are very differen: 
to any other Men; not only as they all act in League, and would stand by on« 
another, throughout the Kingdom, and are desperate Fellows (which is seen by 
their attacking Gaols to release any that are confined.) but besides this they 
think they can, at any time, hide themselves, and they know that the Kingdom 
cannot do without Coals, and they know that other People cannot do their Work.” 
Report, thid., Aug. 30, 1756. 

87 “* These Colliers are always let loose to support the Freedom of Elections, 
and therefore now all the Party are desirous to have the Colliers now in prison 
rescued.” The mayor of Nottingham, id., Sept. 7, 1756. 

88 10 George II. ¢. 32; 17 George II. c. 40; 24 George II. c. 57; 31 George 
IT. 42. 

89 Dendy, op. cit., pp. 1, Ii. 

90“ Tt has been already represented, that the Poor Keel-men have raised a 
voluntary Contribution of Charity, spared out of their Daily Labour, in order 
to Maintain and Support their own Poor; and that themselves, when by Age or 
Accidents, to which their hazardous Employment is very much exposed, are past 
their Labour, may not perish thro’ Want, and be miserably Starved.” A Farther 
Case Reiating to the Poor Kee!-men of Newcastle (n. p., n. d.). 

" The Case of the Poor Skippers and Keel-men of New-Castle, Truly Stated, 
ete. (n. p., nm. d.), p21; The Case of ... great Numbers of the Trading Hoast 
men, commonly called Fitters, ... of New-Castle upon Tyne (n. p., n. d.): 
Dendy, p. lii. 
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ciation, but were hardy and vigorous, and fully alive to the oppor 
tunities which they had to interrupt the coal trade when they desire: 
to express their dissatisfaction. Accordingly there were numerou 
disturbances. 

In 1671 there was “a Riott at New Castle’, when the keelme: 
assembled to disturb the peace and interrupt trade, so that the priv 
council ordered the leaders to be imprisoned until the next assizes 
In 1710 there was a grave disturbance as a result of which coa! 
trade on the Tyne was brought to a stop. The civil magistrate 
were entirely unable to cope with the situation, until the arrival o! 
troops made it possible to force the strikers back to their work.’ 


‘ 


The queen in council considered a petition “ from the poor Keelme: 
and others concerned in the Coal Works’, and ordered an invest: 
gation.** The mayor of Newcastle wrote: 

We have examined and considered some of their Complaints whic! 
relate to their Wages w’ch they wou'd have encreased beyond what has 
been paid them these thirty years—With severall extravagant demands 
not in our power to grant them. We have given them undr. our hands 
that they shall have their just and usual Wages and all other reasonabk 
demands soe far as it is in our power to grant vet this will not preva‘) 
with them to goe to work.®® 
The queen commanded the magistrates to “ Consider of the Caus« 
and occasions of the uneasiness and discontent of the Keelmen there 
and endeavour to find out some expedient for satisfying the Minds 
of those People”; and appointed a committee of the council to ex 
amine the affair, “as this matter of the Coals is of so publick a Con 
cern”. The result was a settlement, in which apparently concession: 
were made on both sides.”* 

In 1719 trouble broke out afresh, so serious that it seemed to the 
local authorities almost a rebellion. The strikers demanded an 
increase of wages to 3s. per keel.** This was refused as more than 
the trade could bear, whereupon navigation upon the Tyne and the 
Wear was completely stopped. Not only did they refuse to work 
but they would not let the fitters make use of the keels. Persuasion 
was tried, the riot act was read, and presently some of the leader- 

92 Privy Council Register, LXIII., June 9, 1671; Hist. MSS. Comm., Twe/f 
Report, VII. 79 (Le Fleming MSS.). 

93 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIX., June 17, 27, July 71 St. P. Dor 
Anne, XII., June 23, July 21, 1710. 

Privy Council Register, LXXXIII., June rs. 17 

95 St. P. Dom., Anne, XII., July 11, 1710. 

6 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CIX., July 4, Aug 

*7 Apparently the keel contained at this time six cl 


Regencies. LXI., June 5, 1719. Earlier it was supposed ¢ ntain ten 


Society, CV. 44. 
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were seized and thrust into prison whereupon great numbers of 
their comrades assembled in threate ing mien. In answer to ap- 
peals from the local officials the ‘ords justices of the regency caused 

regiment and two tenders to be dispatched. After attempts had 
heen made to reach an agreement, the keelmen, with their leaders 
in prison and themselves reduced to destitution, submitted.** They 
complained that the fitters had put more werk upon them than was 
usual, and had obliged them to receive part of their wages in truck. 
This the magistrates denied.“" Troceedings were begun against the 
strikers for restraining trade and for refusing to allow others to 
work,’’’ and because, after contracting to work at certain wages for 


a year, they “insisted upon more,’’? and also because they had 
entered into apination. Prosecution, against all but a school- 
master wly | urged the keelmen to rise, was finally stayed, when 
they submission and expressed their sorrow.’ 

Ip there was disturbance again, and again military aid was 
aske There was trouble or threatened trouble on several 
ace > after this.™’s, In 1746 the mayor of Newcastle declared 


that the keelmen “are too ready to rise and become tumultuous 
upon the least pretence ” 

The  werience of the keelmen, as well as that of the weavers 
and the i Vors at this time, shows that the attitude of the authorities 
toward workmen was, that they must not combine in clubs or asso- 
ciations, as the rudimentary trade unions were called ; that they must 


o8 St. P. Dom., Regencies, LVIIL., May 15, 16, 17, 1719: LXI., May 19, 21 
me 4, 5, 9, 16, 1719; LXII., May 30, 1719 

99 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CCLNNNXI., June 16, 1719; St. P. Dom., Regen- 
ics, LAL, June 4, 1719 

100 Tt “had given an Interruption of several Weeks to the Coal Trade and 
the Consequence would have been severely felt at London if it had continued ”. 
Delafaye to Stanhope, St. P. Dom., Regencies, LXI., June 0, 1719. 

11 They will not go to work in their Keells without a great increase of 
their Wages, altho they have bound themselves to the Fitters ... for certain 
Wages for a Year ending at Christmas next, which are duely paid them.” Letter 
of the magistrates of Newcastle, id., LVIL., May 16, 1719. 

102 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CCLXXXI., July 23, 1719. 

103 Our Keelmen ... on pretence of some grievencys have refused to go 
o work for a few days past and assembled every Night in great Numbers keep 
ing Watch, to deter and hinder those of the well disposed among them, from 
Navigating their Keels to the entire stoppage of the Coal Trade on the River 
Tyne.” They have been urged to return to their duty, and some seem willing, 
“ but express their fear of being ill treated and hindered by others of their own 
Fraternity ". The mayor and magistrates of Newcastle to the secretary of state. 
Id., CXXX., May 16, 1738. 

14 Gentleman's Magazine, X. (1740) 355: Brand, op. cit., II. 520; St. P. 
Dom., George II., LNXXIII., Apr. 17, 1746, CXII., Apr. 30, 1750. 

105 St. P. Dom., George IT., LXNXXIII., Apr. 21, 1746. 
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not assemble together for the purpose of altering their wages or 
hettering their condition; that assembling for such purposes would 
be regarded as unlawful, and disorder accompanying it would be 


dealt with as riot. This was not merely because the government 


represented capitalists and the upper classes, bv o because the 
authorities continued as in the past their attemj) 4 supervise in 
dustry and regulate wages. If the justices of ih ce tried t 
enforce wages which they had assessed or which t » orkmen had 


contracted for during a certain period, and if the centra ond the 
local authorities alike frowned upon the strike and the n g to- 
vether of workmen, and often compelled tl om to go back . cork, 
it is also true that the government strove to regulate the prices fixed 
by capitalists and to break up their combinations also. That its 
success was greater with respect to laborers than em yers was 
noticed by a contemporary: “ We have many laws, Si. . he said, 
‘for preventing combinations amongst poor workmen, but few, if 
any, for preventing combinations amongst the rich masters that 
employ them: the one I take to be as necessary as the other.”?" 

A study of the coal industry during this period in connection 
with the importation and distribution of the commodity reveals the 
same story of combination, attempted monopoly, enhancement of 
prices, and oppressed and discontented labor. As Newcastle was the 
centre of the industry at the one end, so was London at the other 
From London, as from other places, came constant complaints of 
the exorbitant and increasing cost of coal. “ Nay, | doe intend, 
neighbour Sea-coale and so does all the poore of the Citie, to 
petition that a constant rate may be set upon you”, says a pamphlet 
of 1643.2° The trouble was owing to the number of successive 


108 


exchanges involved in getting the coal to the consumer,’® but it 
was moreover due to the increasing duties imposed, and to the 
monopoly which the woodmongers or importers were attempting to 
establish in London. 

Customs on coal were increased as the exigencies of the govern- 
ment became greater. Elizabeth imposed a shilling duty on each 


chaldron exported from Newcastle for English consumption at the 


1%6 Thomas Whichcot, in the House of Commons, Mar. 26, 17 Parliamen 
wy History, XIV. 1312. 

19T Sea-Coale, Char-Coale, and Smaill-Coale, etc., p. ® 

108“ A Welch Pedigree, doth not descend by more steps and degrees, than 
the propriety of their Coals is varied ... The Owners of Collieries, must first 


sell the Coals to the Magistrates of Newcastle, the Magistrates to the Masters 
ships, the Master of ships to the Woodmongers or Wharfingers, and they to 
yse that spend them.” Gardiner, Englands Grievance Discovered, p. 201. 
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time when she incorporated the hostmen.’"* In 16095 the duty at 


london was made §s. per chaldron, and immediately the price of 


coal at Southwark was more than doubled.""° In the time of Anne 


and afterward statutes were repeatedly passed, followed by com- 
plaints of the heavy burden.*'' “Coals is a Thing of so absolute 
Necessity, that /t is impossible to preserve the Poor from perishing 
without having the same at a moderate Price’, runs a broadside 
written to oppose a duty.’’* Not the least of the discontent was 
due to the fact that at times the duty was less on coals exported to 
foreign parts, so that shipmasters could sell cheaper in Holland 
and France than in the port of London.’ In addition there were 
duties at London for metage or measuring and for the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s.1%* On one occasion it was alleged that any further 
iniposition would give great advantage to the Irish and the men of 
Hamburg, and carry trade away from England."** 

More insistent were the complaints against the monopolists in 
london. As the hostmen of Newcastle got control of the export. 
so the woodmongers or wharfingers and the l:ghtermen attempted 
to control the importation into London. In 1664 a report to the 
lord mayor and aldermen declared, “ That the Citizens and Inhab- 
itants of London, and Parts adjacent, do lie under an intollerable 
grievance . . . brought upon them by the Wood-mongers who 
had tried to get into their hands the entire retail trade of the city. 
They had got possession of as many wharves as possible, and where 
they themselves could not use them, had let them with the under- 
standing tHat they be not emploved for the landing or selling of 
coals. It was said that they endeavored to compel the coal-ships to 
unload at their wharves, and by all means to prevent people dealing 
with the ships direct; that they tried to suppress others who dealt 
in the retailing of coals; and that by various devices they manipu- 
lated the supply and raised prices."'* In 1669 Prynne alludes to the 
excessive prices caused by a confederacy of woodmongers.*"* 

109 Dendy, op. cit., Pp. XXXii. 

1196 and 7 William and Mary c. 18; 9 William III. ¢. 13: Commons’ Journals, 
XI. 390 

111 For example, 6 Anne c. 50; 8 Anne c. 10; 9 Anne ce. 6, 27: 30 George 
II. ce. 10, sect. 28; Commons’ Journals, XVIII. 414, XXIII. 263. 

112 Some Considerations Humbly offered to the Honourable House of Com 
mons against Passing the Bill for laying a further Duty on Coals (n. p., n. d 

113 4n Enquiry into the Reasons of the Advance, etc., p. 37. 

114; James II. c. 15; 9 Anne c. 27; Commons’ Journals, X. 235. 

115 Reasons, Humbly Offered to the Honourable House of Commons, by the 


Dyers, against laying a further Duty upon Coals (n. p., n. d.). 
116 Some Memorials of the Controversie with the Wood-Mongers, ov Traders 
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In process of time the woodmongers lost their power to. the 


lightermen, who, at first emploved by the woodmongers. presentl, 


began to furnish coal to purchasers direct In 1700 they wer: 
incorporated as the Lightermen’s Company of |ondon,''’ and 
quired a certain monopoly. Previously all dealers might load and 


carry coals in their own lighters anywhere on the Thames, but 
new company obtained exclusive privileges as to the use of lighter- 


and other dealers were debarred from employing them except tu 


carry coals from the ships to their own wharves, with the result 
that they lost many of their customers, while the lightermen wer 
able to engross the principal part of the trade lhus they can 


to be able to unload or retard a fleet of coal-ships, and so raise 
lower the price as suited them. 

In 1702 a committee of the Commons reported that several 
owners of collieries at Newcastle had made a contract with “t 
Body of Lightermen at London“, by which the proprietors obliged 


themselves to pay to the lightermen 3d. per chaldron for all coal- 


which the latter sold for them, while the lightermen agreed to 1 
these proprietors 6d. for each chaldron of other owners’ coals sold 
before theirs was disposed of, whereupon the price was immediateh 
raised at 1729 numerous complaints from the 
trades of London brought to light agreements and combinations of 
lightermen and shipmasters to enhance the price, oppress the poor, 
and lessen the public revenue.’** In the next year shipmasters of 
Scarborough, Whitby, Newcastle, Sunderland, and Great Yarmouth, 
who were employed in carrying coal, sought relief from the oppres 
sive conduct of the lightermen, and asked that the trade might be 
open.’**) The Lightermen’s Company was now thoroughly investi 
gated. Testimony was given to the effect thut half of all the coal 
brought to London was bought by twelve lightermen, and the othe: 

> - 
half by about forty more. Few coals were sold to persons not of 
the company, since masters feared to have their ships marked, and 
then subjected to delavs. Two or three lightermen each sold mor: 
in Fuel,-from the Year 1664 to this Time, as it lieth before a ( ttee of Car 
mon Council! (1680), pp. 2-4 

117 Brief Animadversions, etc., p. 183. 

118 The Case of the Watermen and Lightermen working on the River 
Thames (n. p., n. d.). 

119 William IIT. ¢. 21 

120 The Case of many Persons Keeping Wharfs, and Others, Dealing in Coais 
in the Cities of London and Westminster, and the 

121 Commons’ Journals, XIV. 19 

122 Jd., XXI. 345, 368, 360-373 

123 Jbid., pp. 465, 474 
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than 30,000 chaldrons a vear, eight or nine others about 20,000 each 
Sixteen of the lightermen maintained a fund to prosecute persons 
who kept lighters and bought coals in London. Not only was the 
price advanced to consumers, but they had so put down the price 
paid to shipmasters that the coal-ships were run at a loss.’** The 
{ommons were resolved to bring this to an end, and so a statute 
Was passed which declared that inasmuch as a monopoly in the coal 
trade had almost been created at London, thereafter dealers in coals 
might use their own lighters, and anyone attempting to act as an 
agent for a shipmaster should be heavily fined.1** Thus the lighter- 
men’s monopoly was brought to an end, while the shipmasters were 
given the freedom they had desired to dispose of their coals, and the 
price in London was made subject to the regulation of the local 
authorities.?*" 

Raising prices and restraint of trade were not the only abuses 
hy those seeking profit from selling of coals. Mixing of different 
crades, false measure, and under-weight were constant evils. Abuse 
in the sale of coals was noticed in the House of Lords in 1605."** 
Some years later a paper addressed to the privy council complained 
of “the corrupt mixture of coales, and the foule abuse and deceipt 
thereby "2°" At the end of the century Charles Povey, a mer- 
chant of London, gives his own account how, after adopting a 
device to unload ships directly at his own wharf, he was sub- 
jected to calumny and prosecution because he lowered the price, 
gave just measure, and refused to bribe officials. In 1700 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he exposed the villainous practices of 
his time.’*" Next vear he wrote again, explaining how the struggle 
to engross the trade had led to fraud, that prices were reduced below 
the point where profit could honestly be made, and then short meas- 
ure given, so that twenty chaldrons were sold as twenty-three, 
twenty-four, or twenty-five. Ile declared that dealers undertook to 
deliver coals for only three shillings more than they paid for them, 
when they were at four shillings’ expense. “The World is now 
come to that sad pass, that an Honest Man cannot Live: for if he 


vives to every one his due, he gains nothing; and if he does not 


24 Commons Journals, XXI. 517, 518. 

125 3 George II. c. 26; also 4 George II. c. 30. 

126 The Case of the Owners and Masters of Ships Imployed in the Coal- 
Trade; an Enquiry into the Reasons of the Advance of the Price of Coals, p. & 

127 Lords’ Journals, 11. 392. 

128 Add. MSS. 124096, f. 96 (1622). 

129.4 Discovery of Indirect Practices in the Coal-Trade, or a Detection of 
the pernicious Maxims and unfair Dealings of a certain Combination of Men, who 
aftirm, It is a Cheat to be Just, and Just to Cheat, etc. (London, 1700). 
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dispose ot his Goods at the same Rate as others d . he shall have 
no Trade.” Officials had long been employed to see that full mx 
ure was given, but there was private correspondence between the 
officers and dishonest dealers, so that these dealers were warned ai 
protected, and the honest maligned and harassed Phat these 
measurers of coals were themselves subjected to troubles if thes 
attempted to fulfil their duties honestly is affirmed by a complaint 
made in 1714. A faithful measurer was often removed from the 
inspection of a ship on complaint to his superior. “ And after a 
Vatt is filled, the Ships’ Crew will often sweep off great Quantities 
of Coals, and the Under-meter taking Notice thereof is often 
danger of his Life for so doing.” 

Many attempts were made to prevent the mixing of inferior coal 
with good, and then selling all as of the best quality, but various 
means were found to evade the regulations. It was asserted that 
when those who thus cheated their customers lost standing, the) 
attempted to force honest dealers to imitate their conduct, and join 
in a combination with them, and that after a war of price-cutting 
they succeeded in doing this, after which prices were raised and the 
measure lessened.’** About the middle of the century it was said 
that where the inspection of the public meter was not feared, the 
fraud amounted to three bushels in the chaldron; though at the 
same time it was asserted that the dealers insisted on getting over 
weight from the lightermen: “ It is notorious that Dealers have been 
hardy enough to complain, because the identical Coals, which they 
have bought of the Lightermen for Twenty-one, did not measure ou! 
Twenty-four Chaldrons.”" 

The story of the laborers where coal was imported is a record 
of discontent and protest against oppression. Prior to Elizabethan 
times the unloading of coal-ships in the Thames belonged to the 
society of “ Billingsgate Porters”, freemen of [London and well 
organized. In the course of time, however, as the trade greatly 
increased, the porters ceased to do the actual unloading and became 
occupied with other parts of the work, after which the unloading 
came to be done by the coal-heavers, not freemen and not governed 
4 


by their own rulers.’ 


130 Charles Povey, of. cit., pp. 28-30, 31, 32, 40, 41. 


131 The Retort and Order Thereupon, made concerning Coai-Meters. and 
Their Deputies or Under-Meters (London, 1714), p. 9 

132 An Enquiry into the Reasons of the Advance, ctc., pp. 18-2 

133 Consideration on the Coal Trade, More particularly as it concerns the ¢ 
sumers within the City and Liberty of Westminister, etc. (1748 

134 The Coal-Heavers Case (17647), p. 1. 
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In 1646 the coal-heavers complained of new impositions laid 
upon them by the lord mayor and the aldermen and refused to work. 
Investigation by the privy council showed that the authorities had 
“Erected a Fellowship or Fraternity ” to unload the colliers, that 
only its members were to be allowed to do the work, at a certain 
rate of pay, from which 2d. per chaldron was to be deducted for 
hospitals and other uses. Both masters of ships and men were dis- 
contented at these restrictions, and work was stopped until the old 
conditions were restored by the lords justices.“ In 1701 Povey 
noticed the mean condition to which the coal-heavers had been re- 
duced, they receiving now 7s. where formerly they had 20s. ; *‘ and 
harder Labour there cannot be, for they work more like Gally-slaves 
than Free-men”. .\s matters were, there was constant competition 
on the part of these laborers and underbidding, and he thought that 
the remedy lay in the government settling their wages.’°® 

In 1708 the coal-heavers petitioned the queen for a charter of 
incorporation, which was apparently granted.’** But half a century 
after their condition seems to have improved little, for they com- 
plained to Parliament that a number of men called * Undertakers ” 
had established a monopoly of supplying laborers to the masters of 
coal-ships, from whose rules and exactions they prayed relief. They 
asked that Parliament establish an office for supplying laborers and 
pass a law to regulate their wages, “that they might be enabled to 
make such l’rovision for such of them as may be sick, lame, and 
past their Labour, and for the Relief of their Widows and Orphans, 
as should be thought proper”. .\ committee reported that the coal 
heavers did hard work for wages which ranged from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
per twenty chaldrons, the price of labor varying according to the 
number of ships in the river. Sometimes when wages were low and 
a great number of ships arrived, the laborers insisted on higher 
wages than they had contracted for, without which they would leave 
the ships which they had engaged to unload. It would be well for 
the trade if wages were regulated. The men, the report declared, 
worked in groups of fifteen, one of whom was called the “ Market- 
Man”. The undertakers agreed with the masters of the ships for 
unloading their coals, and then applied to the market-men, who 
furnished the laborers. There were twenty undertakers, of whom 
nineteen kept ale-houses in which the coal-heavers were obliged to 
spend part of their wages daily. Under one pretext or another 

135 St. P. Dom., William and Mary, VI., Aug. 11, 13, 1696. 

126 The Unhappiness of England, pp. 46-48. 

137 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, CVI.. Sept. 14, 1708 
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English Coal lndustr 23 
various deductions were made from the wages, which were not paid 
until the ship was cleared. Complaint was also made about a com 
Imation of the undertakers to compel the coal-heavers to obtain 
from them their shovels, which were furnished at a shilling a sh p 
Vhe result was that in 1758 the coal-heavers secured a bill for their 


relief.’ An office for the registering of workers was now erected 
but the undertakers by intrigue and by threat sought to restrain the 
men from enrolling, so that later the office was closed for want of 
support.” Tt can be proved said a protest, that all those who 
have paid into that Office, have punctually received One Shilling per 
Day when they have been ill, and in case of Death, they have been 
buried in a decent and Christian-like Manner.” 

Thus it is evident that in the English coal trade before the Indus 
trial Revolution many of the practices which obtained afterward 
flourished in much the same way as later. Capitalists strove by 
various devices, particularly by combination, to destroy competition, 
monopolize markets, and fix prices as they desired. The greatest 
success came to those who seized the routes of transportation and 


terminal facilities for export and import. Against all such devices 


the government strove, after its traditional policy of supervising 
industry for the welfare of the nation, but it strove ineffectivels 
and with decreasing success. The case of the laborers was harder. 
for trade unions were just feebly beginning. Then, as later, work- 
men had to endure long hours, low wages, dishonest dealing, and 
payment in truck. The lowly miners, keelmen, and coal-heavers 
could easily be oppressed. Frequently they protested, but they could 
accomplish little. Government attempted to intervene in their be- 
half, but it also forbade them io strike, and it broke up their com- 
binations. The day of these laborers had not yet come. The eigh 
teenth century was to bring them no amelioration, but in the nine 
teenth an enlightened public opinion would improve their condition 
while they and their fellows slowly got more and more contro] of 
the government itself, until the beginning of the twentieth Was to 
find them more powerful than the capitalists who opposed them, and 
able, when they rose now, to shake the foundations of industrial 
society in their country. 
RAYMOND TURNER 

158 31 George II. c. 76; Commons’ Journals, XXVIII. 73, 222, 259, 264, 

239 The Coal-Heavers Case, pp. 2, 3; The Case of the Coal-Heavers. Ri fe 
nq the Behaviour of the Coal-Undertakers, etc. (17697), pp. 1, 2 


140 Jbid., p. 3. 
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A LETTER FROM DANTON TO MARIE ANTOINETTE 


AmonG the papers of the late Andrew D. White, Professor 
George L. Burr found a photographic reproduction of a letter, which 
seems to be in the hand of Danton, addressed to Marie Antoinett« 
at the Conciergerie. This brief and curious letter reads as follows: 

A la citoyenne Marie Antoinette Ci-devt Reine de France a la Con 
ciergerie a Paris Citoyenne vous mettrez sur votre porte ces mots 
Unité indivisibilité de la Republique liberté égalité fraternité ou la 
mort Signé Danton. 

Marie Antoinette was confined in the Conciergerie from Au- 
gust 2 to October 16, 1793. The words “4 aout”, written by an- 
other hand in the margin, give the probable approximate date of the 
letter. At that time Danton was president of the Convention; and 
the recent transfer of the queen from the Temple to the Con- 
ciergerie meant that the Convention had decided to bring her to 
trial, which in turn meant that her execution within a short time 
was practically a foregone conclusion. Under these circumstances, 
why should Danton write to Marie Antoinette? Why should he 
wish her to place this symbol of the Republic on her door? Were 
these words on the door intended to serve in some conspiracy to 
rescue the queen? Were they intended to serve as a protection 
against outrage or assassination at the hands of the mob? Was 
the letter forged by the enemies of Danton for the purpose of ruin- 
ing him? What, in any case, became of the letter? Did the queen 
receive it?, Was it used against Danton at his trial? Is the orig- 
inal still in existence? Is it well known to collectors and historians ? 


I. 


It may be said at once that the Jetter was practically unknown 
to contemporaries of the Revolution. It was apparently unknown 
to modern historians until 1891, when Eugene Welvert printed it 
in his La Saisie des Papiers du Conventionnel Courtois. Since then 
only three writers, so far as I can find, have quoted the letter, all 
of them taking it from Welvert. All four of these printed repro- 
ductions of the letter are inaccurate. The history of the letter is 
interesting, therefore, because it will show why so little is known 
about it, besides furnishing some preliminary data for its further 


explanation. 
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Danton to Marie clntoinett 2 


The letter was a single small sheet, folded and sealed, and appar 
ently sent by post. It bears three circular red stamps. One is com 
posed of the letters P. B. G., a second of the letters 1’. D.. and the 
third of the number 4. Upon the stamp P. 1). is superimposed 
black triangular stamp P. The organization of the Post Office 


i 


that time included a Bureau Général, and several subordinate 


reaus, one of which was the “Bureau pour la Distribution de 

Lettres Chargees, Adressées a Paris.’ Gallois, discussing the or 

ganization of the Post Office at an earlier date, says that “letters 
were stamped with a printed stamp peculiar to each bureau from 
which they were sent.. Each of these bureaus was designated by a 
letter of the alphabet represented on the special stamp which it 
used.’’? It seems reasonable to conclude that the P. B. G. stood for 
“ Poste: Bureau Général”, the P. D. for “* Pour Distribution’, and 
the superimposed P. for “ Paris”. The number 4 probably  Jicates 
the charge, which was four sous for simple letters of one ,arter- 
ounce or less, within the limits of a single department.’ A fifth 
stamp on the letter, somewhat illegible, appears to be 6" 8*. Siv- 
1eme Levée suggests itself; but, unfortunately for this reading, there 
were at most only three collections daily at the time.‘ 

Although it seems evident, from these marks, that the letter went 
through the Post Office, this very fact, if it be one, raises a signifi 
cant question. If the letter was a forgery, intended to ruin Danton, 
one can well understand that it should have been sent by post. Bur 
if the letter is genuine, if Danton wrote the letter and wished 
convey it to the queen, one asks why he should have intrusted it to 
the post. Marie Antoinette was carefully guarded at the Concies 
gerie; so much so that in September a note smuggled in, concealed 
in a bouquet of flowers, was nevertheless discovered by the guards 
It might seemingly be taken for granted by anyone, certainly by 
Danton, that all letters sent through the Post Office addressed to the 

1 Almanac National (1793), p. 483 

21a Poste et les Moyens de Communication (Paris, 1894), p. 12 

3 Decree of August, 1791. Collection Générale des Lois, etc. (Paris, 176 
V. 934. “Seront taxées comme lettres simples celles sans enveloppes et dont 
poids n’excédera un quart d’once.”” Decree of July 23, 1703. Collection G. 
érale des Lois, etc. (Paris, An II.), XV. 180. 

4 Almanac Royal (1792), p. 631. Of the two words at the top of the se i 
half of the sheet, one, which I take to be inigue, seems to be in the hand of 
Fouquier; the other may be pferfide, or, what seems to me more likely, the fir 
four letters of the signature of L. Lecointre. 

5 The incident was known as “La Conspiration de 
Questions Historiques, XXXIX. 548; Campardon, Marie Antoinette a 
ciergerie, p. 3; Tuetey, Sources de l'Histoire de Paris, vol. 1X. p. 393, no 
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queen would as a matter of course be intercepted and turned over 
to the government. 

Such in fact seems to have been the fate of this letter. In the 
first place there is no evidence that the queen ever received it. 
Vhere are several contemporary accounts of the queen's life at the 
(onciergerie written by people whose duty it was to guard or serve 
her, and the subject has been minutely investigated by historians 
since.’ None of these accounts, contemporary or secondary, men- 
tions this letter, or any letter which might have been this one, as 
having been either received by the queen or later discovered among 
her effects. In the second place, evidence that the letter was turned 
over to the government is contained in the letter itself; for across 
the face of the letter we find the personal signatures of five men: 
\. O. Fouquier, Massieu, Legot, Guffroy, L. Lecointre. The sig- 
nature of Fouquier indicates that the letter was turned over to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Besides, the last letter written by Marie 
\ntoinette, the famous “ testament ” addressed to her sister Madame 
liizabeth, which also bears the signature of Fouquier, we know to 
have been turned over to the Tribunal. This letter the queen 
entrusted to Dault, the concierge, to deliver. That evening Bault 
said to his wife: “ Your poor Queen has written; she gave me her 
letter, but I cannot send it to its address. It is necessary to carry 
it to Fouquier.” It thus seems to have been an understood thing 
that letters written by the queen were to be carried to Fouquier. 
Ihe presumption is that it was equally understood that all letters 
written to her were to be disposed of in the same way. 

Fouquier-Tinville thus came into possession of the letter, in all 
probability before the trial of Danton, since the death of Marie 
\ntoinette fell on October 16, 1793, and the trial of Danton was 
not until April 2-5. 1794. If this may be assumed, it is difficult to 

6A decree of May 9, 1793, provided for the examination by agents of th 
Commune of all letters at the Post Office addressed to persons whose names 
ppeared on the list of émigrés. This list included most suspects, whether the, 
iad actually emigrated or not. Collection Générale des Lois, etc. (Paris, An II.), 
NV. 307 

7 Cf. contemporary narratives given by Lenotre, La Captivité et la Mort de 
Varie Antoinette, pp. 215 ff; and the documents used by Campardon in his care 
ful study, Marie Antoinette @ la Conciergerie. For the bibliography of works deal 
ing with Marie Antoinette at the Conciergerie, sce Tourneux. Ribliographic de 
Histoire de Paris, vol. 1V., nos. 21209-21254. 

* Dunoyer, Fouquier-Tinville, p. 4; Lenétre, La Captivité et la Mort de 
Varie Antoinette, pp. 386, 387. 

® Récit Exact des Derniers Momens de... la Reine . . . par la Dame Bault 
Paris, 1817), p. 15. Printed in full in Lendtre, La Captivité, etc., pp. 277, 290. 


Quoted in Pallet, La Conciergeric, p. 196. 
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suppose that he did not make use of it as evidence against Danton 
It was no easy matter to bring the jury to the point of convicting 
Danton; and in the absence of detinite evidence of guilt, this lette: 
would have been precisely suited to the purpose of convincing the 
jury. The trial of Danton has been exhaustively studied by his- 
torians having access to all the available evidence ;'° but no one has 
thus far found in the sources any explicit reference to the Danton 
letter. In fact, of all those who have written about the trial ot 
Danton, no one except Mathiez appears to be aware that such a 
letter is, or ever was, in existence. Mathiez quotes the letter, al 
though inaccurately, and says it was “ perhaps” one of the “ secret 
documents” which were shown to the jury on the last day of the 
trial? Our knowledge of these “ secret documents” rests upon the 
statement of one of the clerks of the Tribunal, N. |. Paris, who 
afterwards, at the trial of Fouquier-Tinville, deposed that on the 
last day of Danton’s trial one of the jurors, Topino-Lebrun, “ me 
dit qu'Herman et Fouquier les avaient engages a declarer qu ils 
ctaient suffisamment instruits et que, pour les determiner, ils avaient 
peint les accuses comme des scelerats, des conspirateurs, et leur 
avaient présente une lettre quwils disaient venir de Vetranger et 
qu'était adressée Danton Such a letter as this has never been 
discovered; and it may be that the letter which Herman and Fou 
quier showed to the jury was this one of Danton to Marie Antoi- 
nette, which Varis later, at the trial of Fouquier, remembered as 
having been, or as having been reported to him as being (there 1s 
no evidence that I’aris saw the letter, whatever it was), a letter from 
“abroad addressed to Danton 

However that may be (1 shall return to this point presently), it 
is certain that Fouquier had the letter before or atter the trial of 
Danton, since it bears his signature. It will be remembered that 
there are four other signatures on the letter: Massieu, Legot, Gut 

10 Cf. the careful study of Robinet, Le Procés des Dantonistes (Paris, 1874 
hased upon the documents, most of which are printed in the appendix; Bees 


Life of Danton (London, 1899); Belloc, Danton (London, 1899 Madelin, Dan 


(Paris, 19:4): Claretie, Camille Desmoulins, Lucie Desmoulins, Etuds 

les Dantonistes (Paris, 1875); Mathiez, Danton et la Paix (Paris, 1919). For 

the literature of the Danton trial, s luctey, Sources, \ p. saat 


249-877 


11 Danton et la Paix, p. 247 


12“ Déclaration de Nicolas-Joseph Paris, dit Fabricius, au Procées de Fou 
quier-Tinville.” Printed in full in Dunoyer, Fouquier-Tinville, pp. 322, 330; and 
ulso, with slight verbal differences, in Robinet, Procés des Dantonistes, pp. 59% 
593. See especially, on this matter, Joseph Reinach, “ La Piece Seer lu Pr 
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froy, L. Lecointre. These four men were members of the Conven 
tion; and three of them were appointed, 23 Thermidor, members of 
a commission to examine the “ papiers de Robespierre, Saint-Just. 
LLebas . . . et autre complices . . . et en faire un rapport a la Con- 
vention Nationale”..*  Fouquier-Tinville was arrested on the 14 
Thermidor, at which time his papers were placed under seals ;** and 
it is probable that the commission appointed on the 23d to examine 
the papers of Robespierre “et autre complices” took over those of 
Fouquier also. Thus the Danton letter, found among the papers 
either of Robespierre or of Fouquier, passed into the hands of the 
commission. Of this commission, the secretary or recorder was 
FE. B. Courtois, to whom the commission turned over the papers that 
came into its possession, in order that he might prepare a report to 
the Convention. Courtois spent some months in preparing his re- 
port, which was finally presented January 5, 1795..° The report 
quotes at length from the papers in Courtois’s possession, but it does 
not mention the Danton letter. The reason is obvious. Courtois 
was a friend of Danton, and the purpose of the report was to make 


13 Moniteur, 24 Thermidor, An II, no. 324, vol. X., p. 1323. The full con 


ission appointed on the 23d was made up of L. Lecointre, Bourdon de I'Ois« 
Charlier, Gutfroy, Calés, Beaupre, Perrin des Vosges, Massieu, Clausel, Gauthier, 
Ch. Duval, Audonin The name of Legot, one of the four whose names are on 
the Danton letter, is not in the list; but it is probable that some changes in th 
personnel of the commission were made. FE. B. Courtois, the secretary of the 
commission, said in 1816 that “aprés la mort de Robespierre, il y eut succes 
sivement deux Commissions de nommeés. ... La premiere, n’ayant pas, par esprit 
le parti, répondu a !a confiance de Assemblée il en fut nommé une seconde 


dont je fis partie : Lenotre, La ( aptivite et la Vort de Marie Antoinette, p 
Welvert, Lendemains Révolutionnaires, p. 282. 1 have not found any record of 
the appointment of two commissions; but that there were changes in personnel 


is confirmed ‘by the pamphlet. Discours Prononeé par Robespierre a la ¢ 
vention dans la Séance du 8 Thermidor. In this pamphlet it is stated that the 
manuscript was found among the papers of Robespierre, by the commission, and 
that it was ordered printed by the commission. This statement is signed: Guffroy, 
president; Lecointre, Clausel, Cales, Massieu, J. Espert. The iast name, Espert, 
like that of Legot on the Danton letter, is not among the list of commissioners 
appointed on the 23d. That Legot became a member of the commission some time 
creation is evident enough, since his signature appears not 


also on a number of other documents found 


after its original 
only on the Danton letter, but 
imong the papers of Robespierre or Fouquier. Cf. Lenotre, op. cit., p. 384 

14 Dunoyer, of. cit., PP. 149, 155 Voniteur, 15 Thermidor, An II. (Aug. 
1794), No. 315. 

15 Moniteur, An III., no. 108. The report is printed in nos. 150-152, 154-162. 
It was also printed separately as a pamphlet: Rapport fait au Nom de la Com- 
mission chargée de l'Examen des Papiers trouvés chez Robespierre et ses Com- 


plices, par E. B. Courtois (Paris, Nivose, An III.); printed also as the introduc 


tion to Papiers Inédits trouvés chez Robespierre, etc. (Paris, 1828, 3 vols. 
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a strong case against Robespierre and his associates, whereas the 
Danton letter would rather have been a point in Robespierre’s tavor 
In fact, after the death of Robespierre, all of those who are know! 
to have seen the Danton letter, with the one exception of Fouquier 


Tinville2® had sufficient reasons for saying nothing about it, with 


the result that there seems to be no mention 1 letter in all 
contemporary literature of the Revolution. 

Not until 1816 do I find any mention of it. On January 25 0 
that year, I. 1. Courtois. finding himself, as one of the regicides. 
in imminent danger of exile, wrote to Councillor of State Beeque' 
a letter in which he tried to make his peace with the restored Bour 


16 Why Fouquier did not call for the Danton letter in his ow: defense is 
an interesting question. One of the chief charges against it his trial was 
that of having forced the condemnation of Danton without cv dene One would 
expect him to make some reference to the Danton letter. Perhaps he had for 
votten it. In general, his defense consisted mainly in saying that he had obeyed 
orders, and was not responsibl For a full account of | r's trial, se 


Dunoyer, Fouquier-Tinville. Other men whose interest it was to make known 


Danton letter were Barére, Collot d'Herbois, and Billaud-Varenne In their 
long and losing fight after the fall of Robespierre, particularly connec 2 with 
the denunciation of Lecointre, and the subsequent rehabilitation of Lecointt 
charges by the Commission of Twenty-One, they had need ot every fact 


which would help to justify the execution of Danton, which was a capital point 
in the charges against the members of the old committe: All three men de 
fended themselves repeatedly, both in the Convention and in printed pamphlet 
fheir defense, in respect to the exccution of Danton, was essentially that Danto 


“If the execution of Danton is a crime”, said Billaud, “I accuse 


was a traitor 
myself of it; for I was the first to denounce him. IT saw that if this man existed 
liberty would perish. If he were alive he would be the rallying point for all the 
counter-revolutionists.” Les Crimes de Sept Membres des Anciens Comite 


p. 23. Here was the obvious opportunity to refer to the Danton letter if Billaud 


knew of its existence. He does not refer to it. nor do any of the others, so far 


T 1 Aehat 


as I can find. For the Lecointre denunciation ai leba see Moniteur, 14 


Fructidor, An lI. ( Aug. 20-30, 1794), nos. 344, 345 The ¢ inission of Twenty 

One was appointed Dec. 27 794, t xamine the cot f Billaud, Co 
tarere, and Vadier ld yg Nivose An Ill Saladin :eported for the cem 
nission on the 2 Ventose (Mar - Id. + Ventos An IIl., no. 164 
he charges were discussed in ( nt n 4-8 Germinal. J/d., 7 


Germinal, An IIfl., nos. 187-192 There is also considerable pamphlet literature 
n this matter: Rapport au nom de la Commission des lingt-un (Paris, 28 Ven 
ose, An IIT.) : Re Ponse des Membres des Deux A r Pieces con 
uniguées par la Commission des Vingt-un; Réponse di ida Lauren 
/.eccomtre ; M. Collot ses Collégques Reflex wns rafide prime Publié 
pur Lecointre contre Sept Membres des Anciens Comites; Defense de J. M. 

lot Représentant du Peuple; Seconde Suite aux FEclaircissemens Vécessaires, 
par J. M. Collot; Discours fait a la Conventioy f par J, M 
Collot ... 4 Germinal, An III.; Dis rs prononcé par Robert ndet 
es Dénonctations portées contre dIncient Ce de t et Rapport 
de la Commission des 
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bon government. In this letter he asserted that he had in his pos 
session certain documents and articles of peculiar interest to the 
royal family; documents which, he says, he extracted from the 
Robespierre papers in his possession in 1794, and which he had 
secretly and carefully kept ever since with the intention, at the 
proper time, of restoring them to the Bourbon family. These docu- 
ments and articles, of which there were ten, he enumerated and 
described in his letter to Beequey. The first and most important 
was the famous last letter of Marie Antoinette to her sister Madame 
elizabeth. The last one, number 10, Courtois describes as “ une 
petite lettre, avec la prétendue signature de Danton, adressée a la 
Reine, ainsi concue: *Citoyvenne, \Jettes sur votre porte ces mots 
Unité, indivisibilité de la République, liberté, égalité, fraternité ow 
la mort. Signé Danton.” Courtois did not have the letter before 
him when he wrote. [le quoted the Danton letter from memory, 
or from a copy: and it is important to note that he quoted it incor- 
rectly: he makes it read mettes sur votre porte, instead of vouts 
mettres sur votre porte. 

Courtois did not succeed in saving himself from exile ; and mean 
time his residence was raided by the police, who carried off all his 
papers, a great mass of documents which he had used in 1794 for 
preparing his report to the Convention, including the ten pieces he 
had enumerated in his communication to the Councillor Beequev. 
These ten pieces, all relating to Marie Antoinette, were turned over 
to Louis NVIII. The king at once made known the discovery of 
the last letter of Marie Antoinette to her sister, which was ordered 
read in all the churches, and of which engraved copies were made 
and presented to the members of the Chamber of Peers.** But the 
f 


Danton letter was not published or made known. No member ¢ 
the Bourbon family would wish to have it known that Marie Antoi 
nette had been, or might be supposed to have been, under obligation 
to Danton. The letter was a curiosity, no doubt, and one which 
might well be given, as such, to some friend who cared for that 
kind of thing; and in fact it seems that the king gave the letter to 
one of the peers, in whose family archives it remained until it was 
This letter from Courtois to Becquey remained in the archives, appar 
ently unknown to historians, until printed in 1891 by Eugene Welvert in his 
book La Satsie des Papiers du Conventionnel Courtois, p. 17. It is given in full 
by Lendétre, who took it from Welvert, in his La Captivité et la Mort de Marie 
Antoimette, p. 384; and in Welvert, Lendemains Révolutionnaires, p. 268. 
18 Welvert, La Saisie des Papiers du Conventionnel Courtois, pp. 21, 27; 
Lenotre, op. cit., p. 393; Campardon, op. cit., p. 251. The Cornell University 
Library has the letter in a printed broadside of 1816, and also one of the en 


graved copies of the original. 
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purchased for an American collector, the late John boyd Thache: 
\s part of the Thacher Collection it was exhibited in 1905 at th 
lenox branch of the New York Public Library, and is described 
and accurately quoted in the printed catalogue of that exhibition 
It was Mr Thacher who had the photographic reproduction mad 
which Pro ssor Burr found among the papers of Mr. White Phe 
original is now in Washington, the Thacher Collection having bee 
presented recently to the Library of Congress 


Under these circumstances it is not astonishing that the Danton 


letter should have long remained practically unknown. So far 
I can learn few historians have seen the original. \pparentl) 


no French historian knew of the existence of such a letter unti! 
1891, when Eugéne Welvert printed the inaccurate copy of it whi 

Courtois made in 1816 in his letter to the Councillor of State Be 

quey.2°. Since then the letter has been quoted by three different 
historians, Lenotre,?? Blottiére“? and Albert \Mathiez Dlottiers 
assures his readers that the original still exis's and that tacsimle- 
of it have been circulated. Mathiez says that he has seen a fa 
simile. However that may be, all three writers. in lnding Mathie 
have evidently taken the letter from Welvert, for they quote it 
part only, without the address; they quote it inaccurately, making 

read mettes instead of vous mettres: and they quote it with certan 
punctuation-marks although the original is without punctuation 
that is to say, they all quote the letter exactly #5 they found it give 
in Welvert. who in turn gave it as he found it in the Courtois letter 
of 1816. 


I] 


Such briefly is the history of the Danton letter. What was it 


purpose? Was Danton involved in some plot to rescue the Queer 


19 Outlines of the French Revolut told fut f erhibited 
Lenox Branch of the New York Public Library, Mar gos. N 
The Danton letter, according to the description here given, “came into the pr 
ent collection frem a Ducal house in Franc the first Duke receiving 
the hands of Louis XVIII. in 1816". Mrs. Thacher does not remember any 
thing more than is related above about the circumstances under which he 
husband came into possession of the letter i Mr. W. ¢ Leland, wh 
compared the photographic reproduction with the origina nd read the proofs 
this article, I am under obligations for many 

20 La Saisie des Papiers du Conventionne rt P 
Welvert printed the letter of Courtois agai i 


tionnaires, p. 268 
21 La Captivité et la Mort de Marie Ant 


22 In an article on “ Courtois et la Duchesse de Ct 


tionnaires, V. 33 
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from the Conciergerie?) Or was his purpose merely to guard her 
agaist anticipated assassination at the hands of the mob? Let us 
consider the first of these suppositions. 
lhat there were royalist plots to rescue the queen is well known. 
In July, 1793, there was a carefully worked-out plot known to have 
lnen directed by Baron Batz, and involving among others a certain 
Michonis, a police commissioner on guard at the Temple. On the 
evening of the day fixed for executing the plot, a note was found 
at the door of the Temple in these words: “ Michonis trahira cette 
nuit. Veillez.” Michonis was at once replaced by Simon, and the 
scheme had to be abandoned. It was partly as a consequence of 
this discovery that Marie Antoinette was removed from the Temple 
to the Conciergerie on August 2. In September and October vari- 
eus schemes were in hand, under the direction of Count Rougeville, 
for removing the queen from the Conciergerie. All these efforts 
have been subject to a good deal of special investigation ; but no one 
has brought to light anything in the nature of specific contemporary 
evidence which implicates Danton in the Batz plot or in the schemes 
of Rougeville.** At the time of his trial Danton was of course 
charged with “royalism”. This was the stock charge; but in the 
case of Danton the only specific evidence publicly brought forward 
was a passage in a letter from the Spanish ambassador at Venice to 
(jodoy, dated July 31, 1793. The passage is as follows: “ The 
Commune of Paris pretends that an agent of the Prince of Coburg 
has communicated with the Queen, that Danton and Lacroix, who 
tFor a careful study of these plots, see Lecestre, “ Les Tentatives d‘Eva- 
sion de Marie Antoinette au Temple et a la Conciergerie”’, Revue des Ques 
rons Historiques, XNXNXIX. 510-568; cf. Campardom, Marie Antoinette a la 
Conciergerie, ch. I., pp. 139-161, 181-207; Robinet, Procés des Dantonistes, p. 
Flie Lacoste, in his report to the Convention, June 13, 1794, on the Batz 
conspiracy, gave a list of some thirty-five people supposed to be implicated with 
Ratz. He mentions the Danton-Lacroix faction as one of the “branches de 


celle dont nous venons vous dévoiler les forfaits”. No proof of this is offered 
except the statement that Danton was known to have met Batz frequently. Rap- 
port sur la Conspiration de Batz, pp. 6, 9. Moniteur, 27 Prairial, An II., no. 
or Baron Batz denied ever having seen Danton. “ Je n'ai vu de ma vie la 


figure de Danton, ni celle de Lacroix. Je n'ai eu relations quelconques, directes 
indirectes avec eux.” La Conjuration de l'Etranger et le Baron Batz, quoted 
Robinet, Procées des Dantonistes, p. 325. In recent years Albert Mathiez, the 
liant defender of Robespierre, has had a sharp eye out for every kind of 
evidence which might discredit Danton’s loyalty to the Revolution. In two 
recent books he has gathered together all this fragmentary evidence; but it 
seems to me that his conclusions reach farther than the facts, and in any case he 
docs not seem to have advanced any specific evidence to prove that Danton was 
iplicated in the Batz or Rougeville plots. Cf. La Révolution et les Etrangers, 
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Danton to Marie Antoinett 33 
vere of the Mountain party, have become Girondins and have had 
conferences with her Majesty.” Saint-Just, in his denunciation 
of Danton before the Convention at the time of the latter's arrest, 
refers to this letter ;*" but if the Revolutionary Tribunal had further 
evidence of Danton’s complicity in the royalist plots it did not pro 
duce it. | 

It was not until after the Revolution that we find this charge ot 
* royalism ” in its most circumstantial form. The unprinted “ Mem- 
oirs” of Boissy d’Anglas, written probably about 1708 during the 


period of his exile after the 18 Fructidor, contain this passage: 


It is very true that when Danton was arrested he had in hand the 
project of forcing the Temple, of seizing the son of Louis XVL., of pro 
claiming him king and of presenting him to the people throughout the 
city. They were to name a council of regency of which Danton was to 
he the chief, and the principles of humanity which have reigned since 
the g Thermidor would have obtained from this period. . . . Fabre 
d’Eglantine, Heraut [Hérault], Danton, Lacroix, and Camille Desmou 
lins were the authors of this project. Danton was to have presented 
the child to the people and to the army. The Committee of Public 
Safety learned of the project. and Saint-Just said a few words about it 


in his report without, however, entering into details. Before this period 
it was the Duke of Orléans whom these same men wished to place on the 
throne.?* 

The “ Memoirs” of Boissy d’Anglas were written from memory 
at a time when he had become an advocate of moderate constitu 
tional government; and the passage quoted is obviously inspired by 
the desire to throw on Robespierre the odium of the Terror and the 
responsibility for delaying the establishment of «a more moderate 
system. His version of Danton’s royalism is mo more than the old 
charge which was current at the time of Danton’s arrest—the story 
which Boissy, like every one else, was familiar with at the time. A 
brief history of this story will show, I think, that the charge of 
“ royalism”’ which was current at the time of Danton’s executio,., 
and which Boissy revived in 1798, rested upon fragile foundations 

The origin of this story takes us back to the insurrection of 
\ugust 10,1792. Gouverneur Morris, writing to Jefferson, Decem 


her 21, 1792, savs: “ Shortly after the roth of August, I had infor 


23 The original, in Spanish. was found among the papers of Robespierre. 
fhe letter is printed, in Spanish and French, in Papiers Inédits trouvés che 
Robespierre (Paris, 1828), III. 38s The extract is ted in Robinet, Procés 
jes Dantontstes, p. 312. 

26 Moniteur, 12 Germinal, An II. (Apr. 1 794), n 92, p. 779. Gis 

so in Robinet, l’reces des Dantonistes, p. 488 
27 Intermédiaire des Chercheurs, Mar. % p. Révolution 


Francaise, XL. 460. 
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mation on which you may rely, that the plan of Danton was to 
obtain the resignation of the King, to get himself appointed Chie! 
of a Council of Regency, composed of his creatures, during the 
minority of the Dauphin. This idea has never, I believe, been 
wholly abandoned.”** All this, it will be remembered, relates to the 
tenth of .\ugust, 1792, before the Republic had heen established, 
before the king had been executed, when everyone was asking what 
was to be done with him. The idea of a regency was not an un- 
common one at that time; and it is quite possible that Danton was 
in favor of it. but a year later the situation had wholly changed. 
The Republic had been established, the king had been executed, the 
Terror was the order of the day. In August, 1792, a man might 
well be a patriot and still openly advocate a regency; but to do so 
in August, 1793, would have been regarded as the blackest «of 
treasons. Yet the project of a regency, originally attributed to 
Danton in August, 1792, continued to be associated with his name 
throughout the Revolution. 

On December 3. 1793, Robespierre throws a curious light on the 
status of the story at that time. That evening, at the Jacobin Club, 
Danton was attacked by Coupé, and Robespierre made a speech in 
his defense: 

I request that you consent to make these grievances against him 
[Danton] more specific. No one speaks? Well then, I will do it. 
Danton! You (tu) are accused of having emigrated; they say that you 
got away into Switzerland; that your illness was feigned in order to con- 
ceal your flight from the people; they say that your ambition was to be 
regent under Louis XVII.; that at a certain date everything had been 
prepared for proclaiming him; that you were the chief of the con- 
spiracy; that neither Pitt, nor Coburg, nor England, nor Austria, nor 
Prussia was our real enemy, but that you alone were.*® 


The tone is ironical. The implication is that the charges are so 
many, so contradictory, and so absurd that they refute themselves : 
the implication is that these are commonplaces with which everyone 
is familiar and which no one believes. It may well be that Robes- 
pierre’s speech had a hostile intent; that he wished to repeat once 
more these charges that they might be kept alive against the day 
when they could be used. But for our purpose the significance of 
the speech is the same in any case; and that significance is that in 

28 Life and Correspondence of Gouverneur Morris, Il. 261. The queen 
appears to ha-e relied upon Danton during the crisis of August 10. Cf. Beau 
chesne, Louis XVII., 1. 182; Lafayette, Mémoires, III. 376; Madelin, Danton, 
p. 99. See also the Courtois narrative given below, pp. 37-38. 


29 Aulard, Jacobins, V. 543. 
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December, 17093, the story that Danton wished to be regent under 
Louis XVII. was a familiar commonplace which could not be taken 
seriously. 

Six weeks later this old story of a project to proclaim the 


dauphin is related by Couthon as something recently unearthed 


There has recently been discovered, he writes on January 18, “an 
infamous project, of which the object was to have been, at that time. 
to drive out the Mountain deputies, to deliver Marie Antoinette. 
who was then at the Conciergerie, and to proclaim at once the petit 
Capet king of France”.*° Danton is not yet connected with this 
newly discovered project; but by April Danton has been found to 
he the prime mover in it. On April 5, the last day of Danton’s trial. 
Couthon writes that the plan was “to go to the Temple, take out 
the child Capet, and have him proclaimed, as had long since been 
decreed by Danton (the Chancellor), who, within a few hours, will 
he the guillotined”’.*'| Gouverneur Morris now recalled the letter 
he wrote in December, 1792, in which, he says, “I mentioned thi 
plan of Danton, adding that I believed that it had never been wholly 
abandoned. His late execution will show that faith to have been 
well founded.”** About the same time he writes: 


Danton always believed, and . . . always maintained, that a popula: 
Pol 

system of government for this country was absurd; that the people wer 
too ignorant, too inconstant, and too corrupt to support a legal admin 
istration ; that, habituated to obey, they required a master. ... The Dan 
tonists supposed, that in want of respect for the rulers, the people would 
readily turn on the little prisoner in the Temple. that enthusiastic senti 
ment so congenial to the heart of man. so essential to that which beat 
in a French bosom. 

Four months later the story is repeated, with variations. bi 
Mallet-du-Pan. August 3. 1794, he writes, apropos of Billaud 
Varenne, Collot d'Herbois, Robert Lindet, and the Conventionnel 
who overthrew Robespierre : 

I know that their ultimate thought tends to a counter-revolution, but 
made in their own manner, and not in that of the Emigrés and My 
Burke. Their leaders were united with Danton, executed for having 
intrigued to proclaim the king Louis XVII. and M. Malesherbes regent 
They would have nothing to do with Monsieur, or M. Count d’Artoi 
Probably they were leagued with the Constitutionals and Federalist 

30 Correspondance de Georges Couthon, p. 284. 

Tbid., p. 320. 

2 Life and Correspondence, IT. 427 

33 Tbid., p. 424 

34 Mallet-du-Pan to the Earl of Elgin. Hist. MSS. n.. Fourteent 


port, App. V., p. 616. 
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It is no longer Danton alone who would have proclaimed the 
dauphin, but Collot and Billaud, the very men who were the first 
to denounce Danton for this crime; it is no longer Danton alone 
who allied himself with the Girondins, but the very men of the 
Convention who destroyed the Girondins. 

It needs no great insight to detect in the history of this story 
the familiar operation of the revolutionary psychology which at- 
tributed in succession, to each faction as it was brought to the 
scaffold, the stock charge of royalism. Who indeed was not 
charged with royalism? If we are to believe official denunciators 
and the records of the Revolutionary Tribunal, the most prominent 
royalists are to be found among the leaders of the Revolution: 
Barnave, Dumouriez, Lafayette, Philippe Egalite, Brissot, Roland, 
Madame Roland, Hebert, Danton, Robespierre—all good patriots 
in their day. “.\s for the proclamation of the young Capet king 
of France’, Lenotre very justly says, “it was, in this terrible epoch, 
an accusation so banal and so current that it had come to be a 
commonplace.” If the charge against Danton is more precise than 
it is against others, the explanation is doubtless that in \ugust, 1702. 
he had perhaps actually proposed a regency in behalf of the dauphin: 
a proposal which, legitimate enough at the time it was made, was 
remembered against him throughout the Revolution, being, so to 
speak, redated to suit any desired occasion. It is this charge, which 
in December, 1793, was so banal that no one believed it, and which 
in April, 1704, was without further proof sufficiently convincing to 
send Danton to the guillotine—it is this old story, and no more than 
this, that Boissy d’Anglas related in his memoirs, with the addition 
ot a few details which the passage of time perhaps had enabled him 
to recall. 

In the course of years another story, somewhat related to the 
old one, made its appearance. The source of this new story is E. B. 
Courtois. It will be remembered that in 1816 Courtois tried to 
make his peace with the Bourbon government, and that the govern- 
ment, instead of granting him the amnesty he desired, seized and 
carried off his papers. In 1833, his son, Henri Courtois, having 
failed to induce the government to return to him his father’s papers. 
brought suit to compel their restoration. The suit failed; and in 
1834 Henri Courtois published a curious brochure, now rather rare, 
entitled L’Affaire de lex-Conventionnel Courtois. In this work, as 
in his previous correspondence with the government, he endeavored 
his father, who had voted for the 


to make out that his father 


35 Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1920, p. 132. 
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death of Louis XVI.—was a royalist syn 
Revolution. Referring to the fact that 


preserved the documents relating to Marie 


One can the better unde rstand this conduct 


audacious project for carrying away the qu 
tempted by Danton and my father. who w 


Marie Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth were 


by main force from the Temple, and transpr 


The proot of this fact is in one of the Dante n 


by the police. The means of execution are 


reveal that characteristic audacity which dist 


man." 


This version rests on the word of He 


seems, to be taken with caution. He ret 


foinette 


ipathizer ever 
his father had carefull 


Antoinette, he says: 


W one that 
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as the soul of the afta 
to have been carried 
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among his father’s papers which were seized by the police in 1&1 


This letter is probably not now in existe 


manuscript “notes 


which is undoubtedly the one referred to b 


\ short time before the 1oth of August [1 
with the knowledge of the king. to the Tuile 


Antoinette, who seemed not to realize the peril 


future appeared to her so far from alarming 
she said to him gaily: “ Ah, M. Danton, if \ 


ce hut im some roug 


which the elder Courtois prepared from. the 


v Henri Courtois 


792] Danton was admitted 


ries, bv the Queen Maris 


1] 


that in dismissing Danton 


ve are not well 


behaved 


will be necessary to shut us up in some prison for a few months.” 


Danton, who was saddened by this danget 
Queen, in taking leave of her, that whatever h 
would watch over her and her children. [He 


ous security, assured 


lappened he and his frie: 


relates that the Duches 


de Choiseul, soon after the execution of the king, determined to resc 


the queen on account of the menacing attitude 
out hesitating, I entered into her plans (je m 


of the Commune.] Wit! 


j Lass dées), a 
1 ha not seen H. Courtois’s book. 7 x « n fr 
the Infermédiaire des Cherchenrs, 
Cf. Fave Proces des ipiers de ¢ rtois Re Hf © de 
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Danton, to whom I recalled the promise he had made to this unhappy 
princess, promised to aid us. The entire Convention was averse to the 
projects of the Commune, but from fear they left the way clear to the 
encroachments of this power. ... We attempted for some time to 
arouse certain members to make a resistance; not being able to attain 
this end, the project of carrying away the Queen was definitely ar- 
ranged. ... The interior of the Temple was won over, and in spite of 
the surveillance of the Commune, two of its members aided us. The 
dispositions were so well made that the alarm would not have been 
given until twenty-four hours after the flight. A few days only were 
wanting for the realization of our wishes, when the Duchesse de Choi- 
seul . . . conceived the design of carrying the Dauphin away with his 
mother. This was adding much to the difficulties and perils of the en- 
terprise, since the child had already been separated from his mother; but 
I at once put my hand to the task. Danton... rejected this idea em- 
phatically, and said to me that we were undoubtedly being made the in- 
struments of some dynastic machination or other. “I! will no longer 
meddle with it’. he added; “do not speak to me again of this affair.” 
I allowed this flurry (bourasque) to pass, and shortly after returned to 
the charge by recaliing to him his promise made to the Queen, and by 
saying that it would be casting reflections on the Duchesse de Choiseu! 
to suppose that she entertained some ulterior idea of a compromising 
intrigue. Danton, greatly agitated, strode up and down the room; afte: 
half an hour he said to me: * Make my excuses to Madame de Choiseu’ 
and continue the preparations. This is a question of preventing useless 
atrocious crimes: count on me.” 

He was so completely freed from his suspicions, so decided to dare 
all, that the next day but one he wrote to me: “ My dear Courtois, | 
dined today with some colleagues whom I found indifferent, or prepared 
to submit to the insolence of the Commune. We must therefore hasten 
the dénouement. The bearer of this is the trustworthy fellow (brave) 
who will accompany the fugitives; put him in touch with the one you 
have chosen, and let them get acquainted like boon companions (c¢¢ qu‘tls 
fassent connaissance le verre @ la main). No luxury, none of that 
Lhaggage which betraved them at Varennes, and all will go well. The 
Commune will roar, but this will be the occasion to chastise it and to 
renew the unity of power. Once successful, every one will be for us; 
if we slip up the contrary will be true, we shail have to defend ourselves 
then and God knows what will happen. We must be ready for anything. 
Your friend Danton.” 

Everything seemed to favor this project, which was on the point of 
execution when, during the first davs of August, the Commune . . . be 
came suspicious and suddenly transferred Marie Antoinette to the Con 
ciergerie, where the most careful surveillance was exercised. From 
this moment all hope vanished; rescue was henceforth impossible.*° 

The story is very circumstantial. It is known that Courtois was 


rood terms with the Duchesse de Choiseul; and there are letters 


on 

# Intermédiaire des Chercheurs, Apr. 15, 1901, p. 642; La Révolution Fran- 
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extant from the duchess to Courtois in which she declares herself 
to be under great obligations to him for the most signal services.“ 
Undoubtedly no one ever suspected Courtois of royalist sympathies 
betore 1814, and the obvious desire of the man after that date to 
curry favor with the Bourbons does a good deal to discredit his 
Statements. Yet the story can scarcely be dismissed as an exaggera- 
tion due to faulty memory or the desire to present himself in the 
ight of a royalist sympathizer. If his story is not substantially 
true it must have been in the main deliberately invented. If true, 
the plot obviously belongs to late July, 1703, just before the removal 
of the queen to the Conciergerie. This was also the exact date of 
the Batz plot. Was the Courtois scheme, then, a part of the Batz 
plot?) There are some difficulties in thinking so. We know that 
the Batz plot was betrayed, and that this betrayal was a cause of 
removing Marie Antoinette to the Conciergerie; whereas Courtois 
says it was the removal of \':e queen to the Conciergerie that caused 
the failure of the plot in which he and Danton were involved 
lurthermore, Courtois does not mention Batz, or Michonis, or any- 
ene else known to have been connected with the Batz plot; and, on 
the other hand, none of the evidence on which our knowledge of 
the Batz plot rests mentions Danton or Courtois, either as leaders 
or as accessories. Were there then two separate plots scheduled to 
come off at the same time? 

It is quite possible, but for our purpose the point need not be 
determined. It is sufficient to say that even if Danton were en- 
gaged in a scheme to rescue Marie .\ntoinette (a supposition not at 
all difficult to entertain), his motive was, by Courtois’s account of 


‘ 


it, not to restore the monarchy, but to prevent “ useless, atrocious 
crimes "—a very different matter indeed. In any case, the Danton 
letter to the queen, with which we are chietly concerned, seems not 
to be connected with the Batz plot or the Courtois-Danton plot. 
The Batz plot fell through before the queen was removed from the 
Temple ; the Courtois-Danton plot, according to Courtois, became 
impossible of execution from the moment of her removal; yet the 
Danton letter is addressed to the queen at the Conciergerie and was 
written, to the best of our knowledge, two days after her arrival 
there. It is too much to suppose that a third plot could have been 
devised within two days after the event which, according to Cour- 
tois, destroyed all hope of attaining their ends 

On the whole, therefore, although we may accept the hypothesis 


that Danton was involved in a plot to rescue the queen in order to 
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preserve her life, there is no evidence which would lead us to sup- 
pose that the letter in question was in any way connected with that 
plot. Let us then seek an explanation of the letter on the assump- 
tion that, the project of a rescue having failed, Danton was still 


endeavoring to preserve the queen's life by other methods. 


ITT. 


It is important to note that the date of the letter was probably 
August 4, 1793. Was there at that time any special reason to sup- 
pose the queen might be in danger of assassination? That such 
danger was commonly supposed to exist can be easily shown. The 
period from the middle of July to the middle of \ugust was one of 
very high nervous tension at Paris. Generally speaking, this was 
the most critical stage in the fortunes of the Revolution. France 
was being invaded on every side by the armed coalition of Europe, 
while serious royalist and federalist insurrections existed in the 
north, west, and south. But aside from the general situation, there 
were two special causes of excitement and alarm. (ne of these 
was the assassination of Marat on July 13; the other was the ap- 
proaching fete of \ugust 10, designed as a solemn celebration of 
the first anniversary of the fall of the monarchy. 

The assassination of Marat was planned and carried out by 
Charlotte Corday alone: but in the public mind it figured as clear 
and ominous evidence of the presence everywhere in France of spies 
in the pay of England, whose object was the overthrow of the Con- 
vention and the restoration of the monarchy. The malevolent in- 
fluence at the centre of this wide-spread conspiracy was thought to 
be the queen; and the popular fury aroused by the death of Marat 
was turned toward her as the ultimate cause of counter-revolu- 
tionary intrigue in all its forms. The popular cry, therefore, was 
for the ‘mmediate execution of the queen. On the evening >of 
July 14 the Committee of Public Safety was informed by the Com- 
mune “of the existence of groups in which so-called patriots had 
bound themselves, by their declarations, to revenge the death of 
Marat by assassinating the widow Capet and her son." On 
July 16 some men came before the Convention demanding, what 
Marat had formerly demanded, “that you take steps against the 
prisoners in the Temple ”.** Throughout this period the popular 


41 Tuetey, op. cit., vol. IX., p. 311, no. 1081 
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hatred of the queen was voiced and inflamed by the scurrilous 


diatribes of Hebert in Le Pere Duchesn 

The high tension occasioned by the death of Marat increas 
with the approach of the proposed féte of \ugust 10. This was t 
be a great day, not only because it was the anniversary of the 
of the monarchy, but more especially because on that dav repre 
sentatives from the departments were coming to [aris lay betore 
the National Convention the official returns of the vote recently cast 
in favor of the new republican constitution. On this day they would 
therefore celebrate, not only the fall of the monarchy, but also 
formal proclamation of the Republic. It was ardently desired 1! 
the fete should be a great success: but there was much uneasines- 
lest the enemies of the Republic, royalists in diseuise and spies i 
the pay of England, should make use of the popular excitement to 
raise disturbance, organize a massacre of prisoners, and under cover 
of the confusion rescue the queen and the dauphin The new- 
papers retlect this feeling of apprehension. ~~ Some feeble minds 
says the Révolutions de Paris, seem to tear this day, and consider 
whether they should not get away from it." The Journal d 
Vontagne was filled with forebodings: * Let us repeat that August 
10 approaches ; that scoundrels wish to prevent the scares 
of bread the Journal saw a royalist intrigue, the work of those wl 
wished to * precipitate popular movements, anid to prevent the fete 
of the roth of August. Scoundrels whom nothing teaches say undet 
their breath that there will be a coup before the toth; others, more 
adroit but not less dangerous, content themselves with spreading the 
rumor of this coup, with feigning to fear that it may come to pass. 
and this precisely in order to bring it about" The Vonitew 
speaks of the “ unfortunate inscriptions along the roads, designed to 
create terror and spread the most alarming rumors’. On Au 


gust 6, Robespierre, at the Jacobins, spoke at length of the Englis! 


43 Characteristic of Heébert’s method of working nt passions of t 
populace is his account, real or imaginary, of a visit t prisons. “Je tr 
la Garce aussi insolente que coutume.” He says she i des 
par-tout et dans la Convention; ils ont la patte bier raissec pour allonger 
courroie ct pour mouvrir. un beau matin, les portes de 
n’en doute pas, coquine, mais le peuple est 1a ete. Pére D esne, no. 287, | 
7- To the queen he attributes the st bloodthirsty purposes, and he makes 
chiefly responsible for all counter-revolutionary ties fo 
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plots, which he said had three objects, one of which was to start 
the people to pillaging the stores, another to “lead the people against 
the prisons and to renew the horrors of September”. The appre- 
hension of a new massacre of prisoners was so general that even 
Madame Roland, herself a prisoner at Sainte-Pélagie, heard of it: 
* The tenth of August approached; they feared, for the prisons, a 
repetition of the 2 September.” 

The republican leaders not only feared an uprising, a new 
massacre of prisoners, they wished to prevent it; not because of 
any special sympathy with the prisoners, but partly because such an 
uprising would be the opportunity of royalist intriguers, and partly 
hecause they wished the celebration of August 10 to demonstrate to 
the world that the Republic meant stability, restraint, fraternity, and 
good-will. They wished to demonstrate to the world, and perhaps 
to themselves, that the morale of the people of Paris was perfect 
even in this crisis of the Republic. Couthon, who can scarcely be 
suspected of any sympathy with the prisoners, certainly not with 
in spite of all the 


Marie .\ntoinette, assured his friends that 
manoeuvres of the evil-minded, Paris is tranquil and the féte of the 
1oth will pass off joyously °°’ On the 13th he congratulates them 
that such was in fact the case: “ The féte of the 1oth of August 
passed off as I predicted, without any misfortune. The men of 
blood, who had unsheathed their poniards against this great day, 
were so effectively restrained that they were unable to execute any 
of their frightful projects.”°' With respect to this day, the Courier 
de UEgalité expressed the general desire by saying that “the roth 
ot August should be the pledge of peace, coacord, fraternity, and 
the epoch of general felicity.” 

In these days of high excitement, when a massacre of prisoners 
was feared by the leaders of the Republic, and when the leaders 
wished for the good name of the Republic to prevent it, we may 
suppose that Danton was no less keen to prevent it than others. If 
Courtois’s story is true we may suppose that he was even more keen 


iSJournal des Débats . des Jacobins, Aug. 9, 1793, no. 467. 
9 Mémoires (ed. Perroud), 1. 311 The prevailing idea of the danger was 
expressed by Hébert: “ Plus de dix-mille chappés [échappés] de la Vendée sont 


i milicu de nous pour nous diviser, afin d’empécher la réunion fraternelle qui 
ura licu le 10 aout: je sais que l'on médite encore un pillage, afin d’allumer la 
eucrre civile dans Paris. Tous les contre-révolutionnaires doivent profiter de ce 
mment, pour forcer la garde du Temple ect enlever le petit avorton royal.” 
‘cre Duchesne, no. 259, p. 7. 
509 Correspondance de Georges Couthon, p. 258. 
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to prevent it than others. It is Courtois who tells us that his desire 
to rescue the queen was due precisely to the wish to prevent “ use 
less, atrocious crimes”. But apart from Courtois’s story, we know 
that of all the chief leaders of the Revolution Danton was more 
solicitous than any other for the safety of the queen. From a- 
early a date as May, 1793, he felt that the Jacobins were being car 
ried away by a dangerous frenzy. His leading idea was that the 
factional struggles would end by destroying the Revolution; and he 
endeavored to bring about an abandonment of these struggles in 
order that all might unite solidly against the foreign coalition. ‘* The 
cnemy is at our gates also”, he cried. “ and we are destroying each 
other! Do all of our altercations kill a single Prussian?”** He 
would have saved the Girondins if he could. He was opposed to 
the senseless execution of men on suspicion only, without substan 
tial proof. The blind fury of the enragés, who saw treason every 
where and who abandoned political methods for those of the cru 
sader, left him cold. To drive the Coalition from France, to obtain 
from European governments a recognition of the Republic—these 
were the two cardinal points of his policy; and to attain these ob 
jects he would have brought diplomacy to the aid of arms. But for 
the diplomatist seeking concessions from the Coalition, the strongest 
card in the hands of the Republic was Marie Antoinette. Marie 
\ntoinette alive was a hostage to buy recognition with: Marie An 
toinette dead was but an added incentive to the Coalition to persist 
in the war until the Republic was destroved. “In sending Mari 
Antoinette to the scaffold", Danton said, “ they have destroyed the 
last hope of treating with foreign powers.” 

Thus, in the early days of August, when there was wide-spread 
fear of a new massacre of prisoners, and when all the revolutionary 
leaders wished to prevent it, Danton had particular political as well 
But 


as humanitarian reasons for wishing to protect the queen. 
why, in order to protect her, should he say to her: “ You will place 
on your door these words: Unity, indivisibility of the Republic, lib 
erty, equality, fraternity, or death”? The reason becomes more 
apparent when we discover that these words, which constituted the 
symbol of the Republic, were words which all good patriots were 
requested to place over their doors. On June 29 the Directory of 
l’aris passed a decree to the effect that, “during the month of July 
at latest, the proprietors or principal inhabitants shall be invited, in 
the name of patriotism, in the name of liberty, to have painted on 


33 Fribourg, Discours de Danton, 1 
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the facades of their houses, in large characters, these words: Unity, 
Indivisibility of the Republic, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or 
Death.” At the end of July this request had apparently not been 
generally complied with: and early in August the newspapers car- 
ried a special request, coming from the Commune, to all inhabitants 
to see to it that the decree of the Department be carried into effect.” 
Nevertheless, it may be said, this was a device for patriots, to 

stand as a symbol of patriotism. Could it be supposed that this 
device, placed on the door of the queen's prison cell, would demon 
strate her patriotism, or serve to protect her against assassins? 
Undoubtedly not, if the queen were herself to write these words. 
and these words only, on her door. But I think it was not Danton’s 
intention that she should write these words only on her door. It 
will be remembered that the letter closes thus: “ Signé Danton” 
What is the significance of the word “ Signe"? It is not customary 
for a person, signing his own letters, to place the word “ signed ” be- 
fore his signature. It is a word used by copyists, where the signature 
as well as the letter is copied. I think the significance of this word 
in the present letter is this: Danton wished to convey to the queen 
that she was to “ place” on her door the words indicated, and that 
she was also to place under them, in order to give them authority, 
these other two words, Signé Danton. It may be of some signifi- 
cance that Danton did not say “ you will write on vour door”; he 
said “ you will place on your door’, as if what she was to put on 
the door were some material object. In any case, that part of the 
letter beginning with the word “ Unite” is distinetly separated from 
what precedes it by a long heavy dash, while at the bottom, below 
the signature, is another heavy dash. It is almost as if Danton had 
wished to say to the queen: This is what you are to place on your 
door, this which I have so clearly, by these heavy lines, set off by 
itself. Certainly the queen could have carried out the imstructions 
given in the first part of the letter quite literally by cutting out the 
lower right-hand quarter of the sheet and “ placing” that on her 
door. If she had done so, anyone approaching her door would 
have been confronted with the following, in Danton’s well-known 
handwriting, and with Danton’s signature attached: 

Unité indivisibilite 

de la Republique 

liberté égalité fraternite 

ou la mort 

Signe Danton 
55 Lacroix, Département de Paris, p. 177. 
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Perhaps it was the intention of Danton that she should do just this 
In that case the device on the door, with Danton’s signature attached. 
would have had the force of an official order; and the meaning of 
the order could not have been mistaken by anyon 

This interpretation not only enables us to understand how the 
words on the door might have been thought to furnish protection t 
the queen; it also helps to clear up two other points that otherwis« 
present some difficulty I have already said that it is difficult to 
understand why Danton should have « xpected such a letter to pass 
through the Post Office without being intercepted. But if his inten 
tion was that his own name should be used to give a semi-official 
authority to the words, it is not unlikely that he sent the letter with 


+] 


er members of the 


the knowledge and consent of Robespierre or ctl 
Committee of Safety: in which case the postal officials would nat 
urally have been instructed to pass the letter. Why, in that case 
the letter did not reach the queen, as it apparently did not, remains 
] 


question to which no answer is at hand. Some light would per 


haps be thrown on these questions if one could determine the sig 
nificance of the word which appears above and to the right of th 
wddress. It ts apparently a signature, possibly Duclos. Whatever 
the word, it may, I should think, have been placed there to indicate 
either that the letter was to be passed without question or that it 


was to be intercepted. .\ more relevant question is why, if the 


placing of this device on the queen's door was an understood thing 
regarded as in some measure a semi-official business, the Post Offic: 
sliould have been used at all. Why did Danton not go directly t 
the Conciergerie and place these words on the door himself, or send 
someone to do it? To this I find no answer 

The other question which this interpretation helps to clear up is 
the question already raised of why Fouquier, if he had this letter at 
the time of Danton’s trial, did not bring it forward publicly as a: 
cliective piece of evidence. It will be recalled that N 3 Paris, some 
months later, at the trial of Fouquier, deposed that Topino-Lebrun 
told him that on the last day of Danton’s trial “ouquier and Herman 


showed secretly to the jury a letter “from abroad addressed 
Danton”. Since no such letter has been produced, and since Paris 
testified, months after the event, not to what he knew but to 
what someone told him, it is at least a tenable hypothesis that the 
letter which was shown secretly to the jury was this letter from 
Danton to Marie .\ntoinette instead of a letter “from abroad 
addressed to Danton”. Now, if the letter in question was such a 
letter as Paris describes there seems to be no very good reason for 
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showing it to the jury secretly. But if the letter shown to the jury 
was the Danton letter, and if the Danton letter was, as I have sug- 
gested, prepared and sent with the knowledge and consent of Robe- 
splerre or other prominent leaders on the Committee of Safety, then 
there was a very good reason for showing it to the jury secretly. 
In that case, to present the letter in open trial would give Danton an 
opportunity to explain it, which he could very well do. If Robe- 
spierre and Fouquier, for example, knew that the letter had been 
sent to the queen with the sanction of the committees of govern- 
ment, they would know that the only effective use that could be 
made of it against Danton would be to use it secretly ; shown secretly 
to the jury, without explanation, it could be made to seem conclusive 
proof that Danton had had secret dealings with the queen. All 
this is hypothesis ; but it is an hypothesis in the light of which a good 
many facts are made somewhat more intelligible. 

The question of the genuineness of the letter is one which I feel 
incompetent to decide. To the untrained eye the handwriting seems 
to be that of Danton: and Professor Burr, whose wide knowledge 
and critical competence have been a constant resource in the prepara- 
tion of this paper, sees no reason to doubi the genuineness of the 
letter on that score. If the letter was forged, the assumption must 
be that it was forged for the purpose of ruining Danton. But on 
this assumption the substance of the letter is too odd, too unusual. 
\ forger would have written a letter more specific in its implications, 
more obviously treasonable. If the letter is false, it is, in point of 
form, extremely clever; in point of content, too clever by half. 
Forged letters are usually commonplace enough; this one is so nearly 
unique that it is difficult to believe it could have been invented. 
Cart BECKER. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE HISTORY OF ‘THE COLONIES 
AND OF THE REPUBLIC! 


THE artistic aspects of American history have received but scant 
attention from professional historians, and consideration of thet 
occupies little space in general histories of the United States. I 
this respect they only share the neglect formerly sutfered by othe: 
aspects than the political and military: by constitutional and institu 
tional history, by economic history and the history of religions, the 
study of which has given great enrichment and truer perspective t 
the picture of historical evolution. For certain periods of the past 
even the part of artistic developments in this evolution is now wel! 
recognized as vital and significant: for ancient Greece, for the thir- 
teenth century, for the Italian Renaissance. Appreciation of its im- 
portance in other periods, with exact study of its character, has 
increased so rapidly also during recent years that in 1909 Max 
Dvorak could suggest in seriousness that the history of art had 
assumed a leading position, such as had been held by the history of 
religions ten years earlier, by cultural and political history in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and by economic and social 
history in the second half.* 

In America it has been felt that the arts were of specially smal! 
historical importance, both because of the magnitude of the material 
problem of harnessing the new continent and because of the su 
posedly imitative and secondary character of artistic manifestation- 
here in relation to those of Europe. Such a generalization, althoug! 
it contains some elements of truth, has been derived chiefly a@ priori 
with the most superficial examination of the artistic development- 
themselves. It is only in the last score of years, indeed, that ar 
great beginning has been made even to provide the tools for serious 
study of the arts in America. Already it is becoming evident, how 
ever, that, down at least to 1830, the arts, especially architectur: 
occupied a place of much importance in American life, and that the 
relationship of American architecture to that of England and of 
Europe was by no means always backward and imitative. 

Under the division of historical sources customary since the time 
of Droysen—Uberreste and Tradition—none of the Uberreste fron 

1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Associatior 
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the colonial period of an institutional nature is more conspicuous 
than the physical remains of colonial architecture. Even as an eco- 
nomic matter colonial housebuilding was of serious consequence. 
the first settlers of New Haven, founded 1636, were reproached 
for having “ laid out too much of their stocks and estates in building 
of tair and stately houses.’ The cost of the Miles Brewton house 
it Charleston, built 1765 to 1769, is given by Josiah Quincy, jr., as 
t8ooo sterling. Elias Hasket Derby, the great merchant of Salem 
after the Revolution, with his wife, Elizabeth Crowninshield, had a 
passion for building not surpassed in degree—extravagant as this 
may sound—by earlier merchant princes like the Medici themselves. 
lsesides the fine house built for him by his father, he undertook in 
succession three other splendid town houses. Many instances of 
similar enthusiasm for building could readily be cited, both in the 
North and in the South. 

It is the historical relationships between early .\merican archi- 
tecture and that of Europe, however, with which we shall here con- 
cern ourselves. The prevailing belief has been that our most worthy 
architecture was produced during the colonial period, and that con 
ditions peculiar to America at that time gave it a character more 
nearly our own than that of any later phase of style. In the zone 
of pioneer settlement, frontier conditions are thought to have re- 
called primitive types into being, or caused borrowings from the 
Indians. In the buildings of more advanced communities, Puri- 
tanism is believed to have evoked a new type of religious edifice, 
and adaptation to wood as a building material is supposed to have 
brought appropriate changes in the proportions of classic architec- 
tural forms. Close study of the evidence forces the conclusion, on 
the contrary, that the special effect of these factors in colonial archi- 
tecture has been much exaggerated. Whether in the first primitive 
shelters, or in the later buildings of the colonies, there was little on 
this side of the Atlantic which did not find its origin or its counter- 
part in provincial England or other parts of Europe of the same 
day. A truly American movement in architectural style appeared 
only after the Revolution, and then it assumed an historical impor 
tance which has been little suspected. 

In the manifesto of frontier significance there is a famous pas 
sage, Which reads in part : “ The wilderness masters the colonist. 

It puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs 


8 William Hubbard. History of New England (before 1682). Massachusetts 


Historical Society, Collections, second ser., VI. (1815) 334 


#D. E. H. Smith, Dwelling Houses of Charleston (1917), pp. 372-375. 
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an Indian palisade around him.’ Based primarily on an analysis of 
later Western conditions, this formula is applied also to the first 
colonial settlements. There it appears, however, that neither the first 
settlers nor the Indians of their day lived in log cabins at all. In 
some papers read at the Metropolitan Museum last spring, shortly 
to be published, we have collected the contemporary evidences 
regarding the first shelters of the colonists, and have shown th 
idea that they lived in log houses to have been an assumption of 
the middle of the last century. Contemporary descriptions also 
reveal that the Indian dwellings of the time, including the “ long- 
house” of the Iroquois, bore no resemblance to the log cabin. In 
the case of the Creek, who did occasionally employ the log house in 
the later eighteenth century, we find that, like so many other things, 
it was borrowed from the colonists. Moreover, the log house itself 
Was no invention of necessity in the wilderness. It was brought 
from Europe by the Swedes and Finns of the Delaware, in whose 
country it was then the ordinary form of rural dwelling, and was 
gradually adopted by later English settlers as superior, in view of 
the cheapness of timber, to their own lighter forms of construction 
huts of branches and turf in conical form, of wattle and clay, or of 
slabs stood vertically in the ground. 

The fundamental conception that the essence of American de- 
velopment lies in the return to primitive conditions along a frontier 
line might, of course, remain unaffected by these corrections of 
detail. So far as it has been held to apply to the original colonies, 
however, it involves a misconception of contemporary English con- 
ditions which deprives it of its supposed significance. For the 
colonial leaders, it is true, the primitive conditions were unaccus 
tomed, but for the mass, the men who in England had been copy- 
holders and agricultural laborers, they were not more than a con- 
tinuation of conditions at home. Tke gloomy picture of English 
agricultural life in the seventeenth century drawn by Thorold 
Rogers® may be somewhat exaggerated, but in its main lines it is 
confirmed by the researches of Hasbach* and other scholars. As 
late as 1690, over five hundred thousand houses in England, more 
than five-twelfths the total number, had only a single hearth. We 

5 F. J. Turner, “ The Significance f the Frontier in American History” 
\merican Historical Association, Annual Report, 1893, p. 201. 

* History of Agriculture and Prices in England, V. (1887), esp. 77-01 

*A History of the English Agricultural Laborer, Eng. tr 1908), esp. pp. 


8 The returns of the Hearth Books, Mar. 25, 1690, are given by Rogers, V. 
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must take special note of the existence of large numbers of “ bor- 
derers”’ or squatters on the commons, woods, and wastes, where 
they built themselves huts and perhaps cleared a little piece of land. 
Norden wrote, in his Surveyors’ Dialogues in 1602: “in some parts 
where I have travelled, where great and spacious wastes, mountains, 
forests and heaths are, . . . many cottages are set up, the people 

. . living very hardly with oaten bread and sour whey and goats’ 
milk . . . as ignorant of God or of any civil course of life as the 
very savages.” 

The natural focusing of attention on the more pretentious build- 
ings abroad has prevented us from realizing the almost inconceivable 
primitiveness of the humbler dwellings there at the time. Recent 
English students have shown that few of the existing cottages were 
erected before the seventeenth century, representing a rise in the 
culture stage of the higher English yeomanry, and replacing huts of 
just such character as those which the colonists first built. Indeed, 
it is clear that primitive methods of construction persisted in remote 
districts of England long after they had vanished from the older 
colonial settlements. Edward Johnson is supported by much other 
evidence, when he writes in 1054, “ The Lord hath been pleased to 
turn all the wigwams, huts, and hovels, the English dwelt in at their 
first coming, into orderly, fair and well built houses.’ In Eng 
land, on the other hand, in the huts of charcoal-burners and bark- 
peelers we see types, still persisting to the days of photography, 
which were used by the first comers at Jamestown and Charleston. 
It would seem that the theory of the frontier as distinctively Ameri- 
can had heen elaborated without sufficient regard for historical rela- 
tionships; that the concept of the frontier must be carried back into 
England itself, and that it did not constitute a specific differentia of 
colonial life. 

The key to early colonial development in architecture, indeed. 
would seem to be, not the handicaps, but rather the economic ad- 
vantages of the common man in America. English students scarcely 
speak of emigration from economic motives as occurring before the 
later eighteenth century, or even before the nineteenth, attributing 
the earlier migrations to the colonies to religious or political motives. 
These were the motives of its leaders, to be sure, and of large num- 
bers of freemen, but in the case of the great number of farm labor- 
ers, indented servants, and others whose passage money was paid 
for them, it was the prospect of better conditions of life which 


9 Cited by Hasbach, of. cit., p. So. 
10 Wonder-Working Providence (reprint of 
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brought them to the New World. That conditions were better 
fact has been well brought out by Bruce, in his Economic Histor 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.’ We are apt to set down 
the claims made in early colonial tracts as the exaggerations 
promotion, and this may be perhaps urged agaist | 
Leah and Rachel (1636), who speaks of “ the dull stupidity of peop! 
necessitated in England, who rather then [than] the 
themselves, live here a base, slavish, penurious life Phe 
dition . . . far below the meanest servant in Virginia ~: and ot 
buildings in Virginia, so contrived “ that your ordmary houses 
England are not so handsome ™.’* The most accurate and objective 
of observers in New England, however, William Wood, writes 
1634, “ He that hath understanding and industry, with a stock of 
£100, shall live better than he shall do here [in england | of £20 pet 
annum”, and adds, “* But many, | know, will say, [i it be thus how 
comes it to pass then that they are so poor. To which | answer tl 
they are poor but in comparison. Compare them with the rich met 
chants or great landed men in England, and then | know they will 
seem poor." To all below the richer yeomen the free grant 
virgin and wooded land in America meant a great improvement 
their economic status, and even members of the lesser gentry wl 
migrated soon found their means greatly increased 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find—in contrast with thie 
impression generally held—that the more permanent houses, ger 
erally framed structures of wood, which superseded the first shelter- 
were not inferior in construction to those of corresponding social 
grades in the Old World. Mr. O. Addy, @ pioneer student 
humbler English dwellings, writes, “ In historic times the houses o1 


the English peasantry were mostly built of wood, stone being onl 


used where wood could not be obtained llouses were built 
and this kind 


wood even in places where stone was Most abundant, 
of building continued to the close of the sixteenth century "4 Inne 


cent fixes the seventeenth century as the time during which othe 


materials tended to supplant wood.'? The use of wood ly the 
117. (1896) s575—-s80. Cf. also E. Channing History of the United State 
I. (1905), especially pp. 214, 227, note Channing's 
Virginia is by no means rosy, yet he says, “the agr 
better off in Virginia than he was in England 
12 Force, Tracts, vol. III. (1844), no. 14, pp. 17-18 
13 New England's Prospect, in Young, Chromieles . f Massachuset’s 
(1846), Pp. 414 
14 The Evolution of the English Hous: pr Innocent, 
lish Building Construction (1916), Pp. 11 
13 [bid., pp. 76. 123. 150. Cf. also Thorold Rogers, of \ 
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colonists was thus not the adoption of an inferior material due to 
local conditions, but the perpetuation of English custom where the 
need for abandoning it was lacking. For the poorer man, indeed, 
it Was even a step forward. 

The walls in the frame, or * half-timber", houses of England 
were by no means always of burned brickwork beneath the plaster. 
as is commonly supposed in this country; wattle daubed with clay. 


‘laths with clay, clay alone, “ cat and clay ” rolled with straw, as well 
as sun-dried brick, were all in common use there in the seventeenth 
century. .\ll these kinds of filling were also employed in the earliest 
\merican houses, but in the English colonies, at least after the very 
first years, were invariably covered with weather-boarding. This 
itself was not an American invention, but a feature early used in 
Kent and other English districts, even without any filling.*° Its 
universal adoption in America was perhaps partly the result of 
greater severity of climate, but the inadequacy of uncovered half- 
timber houses was felt in England also, and later led to widespread 
use of tiles as a wall covering. The colonial covering of wood may 
thus represent primarily an improvement in the standard of con- 
struction, made possible by the greater cheapness of lumber. 

The same certainty applies to the adoption of shingles for roof- 
ing. These, no new invention, were not so much a poor substitute 
for slate and tile as a better substitute for thatch, which continued 
to be the usual roofing for humbler dwellings in many districts of 
england until the later eighteenth century, and still remains in use 
there, whereas the last thatched roofs in the colonies vanished about 
i070. Similarly, the wooden chimneys daubed with clay used in the 
early settlements were no mere makeshifts of the frontier. In- 
stances may be multiplied where they remained in use in England 
in the nineteenth century,’’ long after their disappearance from the 
older settlements on this side of the ocean. 

In the matter of style, at least, it will be supposed that the 
seventeenth-century houses of the colonies—which with their dircet 
revelation of functional elements, their steep gables and leaded case- 
ments, represent in general a survival of medieval art—stood in 
arrears to England. It is true that Inigo Jones had introduced the 
academic style into England, with the Banqueting House at White- 
hall, as early as 1619; but it is not so often observed how few and 
isolated were the works in this style there, down to the Great Fire. 

16 Innocent, of. cit., pp. 116-118. He also writes us, coupling with his 
opinion that of Mr. J. Kenworthy: “ We feel sure that such boarding was in use 


here long before the settlement of America.” 
17 [bid., p. 260; Addy, Evolution of the English House, p. 115. 
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Phe number ot country houses in the new manner before the Re: 
toration may almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. ‘The 
infiltration of the academic forms in the architecture of the prov 
incial towns and small manor-houses, to say nothing of ordinat 
cottages, was slow.’* The persistence of the leaded casement mai 
be taken as an illustration of this. Many English examples of mu! 
lioned casements are as late as 1730. The introduction of sasi 
windows into the English provinces was v« ry gradual Phus the 
earher houses of the colonies represented quite an equal stage of 
development in style with those of the same class in provincial 
England. 

The same was true of the churches, whether Anglican or dis- 
senting. The only American church of the Anglican faith remain- 
ing from the seventeenth century, St. Luke’s, Smithfield, Virginia. 
is, to be sure, essentially Gothic in style, with projecting buttresses. 
and pointed mullioned arches; and the foundations of the church at 
Jamestown, built 1639-1647, show a plan wholly Gothic. This is 
no longer surprising, however, when we realize that the earliest 
academic church in England, St. Paul's, Covent Garden, by Inigo 
Jones, was built only in 1631, and that it remained unique until after 
the Great Fire of 1666, when Wren began his London churches. 
Among students of English architecture*’ it is a commonplace that 
Gothic remained the prevailing style for churches outside the capital 
throughout the century. 

The Puritan meeting-house of the colonies, as one sees it in 
the “Old Ship” at Hingham, Massachusetts, built 1680—-1682—a 
squarish, barn-like structure, with the pulpit on one of the longer 
sides and galleries around the other three—has been represented in 
the chief discussions of American churches as a purely native cre 
ation: “In New England the earliest [church] buildings resembled 
no English buildings at all, either of the earlier or later type, but a 
style was evolved which was peculiar to the period." “ The meet- 
ing-house . . . knew no architectural tradition for any exist 
ing tradition was inseparable from the religious persecution from 
which the early settlers had fled.”** Such statements ignore com 

18 Cf. Gotch, The English House from Charles 1. to George Il 18). pp 
ff.; Field and Bunney, English Domestic Architecture of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (1905), pp. 2, 9-10. 


19 Innocent, of. cit., p. 262. 
20 E. g., R. Blomfield, Renaissance Architecture in England 897), I. 13¢ 


21 A. Embury, Early American Churches (1914), p. 35. 
22. R. F. Bach, “ Church Planning in the United States”, Architectural Re. 
ord, XL. (1916) 15. 
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pletely the existence in Europe for a century of a specifically Protes- 
tant type of house of worship, with galleries focussing on the pulpit. 
It had its beginnings in Luther’s chapel at Torgau, 1544, and was 
widely diffused in France after the Edict of Nantes, the most notable 
example there being the “ Temple” at Charenton, built in 1623. In 
england the erection of such buildings was rarer down to 1689, first 
because of the capture of the official church by Protestantism and 
Puritanism, then, from the Restoration to the Toleration Act, be- 
cause of prohibitions and persecutions. Examples still exist there, 
however, such as the Friar’s Street Chapel at Ipswich,** with its 
Gothic casements, which reveal that the type was familiar there 
from an early time. Non-conformist houses of worship in America 
and in England were thus identical in scheme. 

The change to the academic style in the eighteenth century did 
not affect the essential parity between the architecture of the colonies 
and that of provincial England. The means of its adoption, as any 
widespread matter, and of its subsequent transformations, were the 
same in both—the books, so characteristic of the period, which made 
its forms universally accessible to intelligent workmen and even lay- 
men. Whereas prior to 1700 little had been available in English 
works except the forms of the “five orders”, soon after that date 
there began to pour forth publications of contemporary designs both 
great and small. James Gibbs, in his folio Pook of Architecture 
(1728), expressed the hope that it might be useful to gentlemen 
fuilding in remote parts of the country, “ where little assistance in 
design is to be secured’; and this was the special purpose of a multi- 
tude of smaller works, which supplied owners of less means with 
details of doorways, chimney-pieces, staircases, ceilings, and, after 
1740, plans and elevations of whole houses in great variety. In the 
phase of style represented, these follow the changes which brought 
the lavish ornament of the rococo to England, and then replaced it 
hy the ever-cooling chasteness of classicism. Such books were im- 
ported into America in great abundance, at dates very shortly after 
their publication.** Comparison shows that in a large number of 
specific instances details of colonial buildings were copied directly 
from their plates. Every new English fashion had thus its reflection 
in the colonies. 

The success and rapidity with which these fashions were assimi- 
lated in the colonies was not substantially less than in provincial 
England, for buildings representing the same social grade. Many 

23R. P. Jones, Non-Conformist Church Architecture (1914), p. 17 ft 

24 Cf. Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect (1916), pp. 20, 34-35, 90-101. 
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colomial buildings have details of the classic orders applied in an 
isolated and ungrammatical way, but English buildings from the 
same period showing similar traits may readily be instanced. On 
the other hanc American houses like Mount Airy, 1758—entirely of 
stone, closely akin in its design to a plate of Gibbs’s book—stand on 
the same artistic level with their true congeners, the best houses of 
the smaller English gentry of the day. For the churches, analogou- 
relationships prevail. Thus St. Philip's, Charleston, built in 1723. 
as shown in the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1753, was spoken 
Gt by an English contemporary as “a grand church resembling one 
na 


of the new churches of London ”,** and its three tall porticoes, 
tvpe adopted there only about 1720, give this much justification 

Difference of material is generally supposed to have brought 
modification of the academic style in the colonies, the use of wood 
viving the orders more slender proportions and the detail a special 
delicacy. This idea, an outgrowth of nineteenth-century biologic 
theory, developed at a time when attention was focused chiefly on 
the colonial buildings of New England, and when the later history 


1 


ef English architecture was little known. It is true that the in 
creasing cost of wood rendered frame-houses a rarity in England 
soon after the adoption of the academic stvie, whereas they con 

tinued in common use in America. Outside New England, how 

ever, the great majority of the finest colonial houses are of masonry, 
and in a number of these, such as Stratford, Carter's Grove, and 
the Nelson house at Yorktown, doorways and other details, in some 
cases even cornices, are of brick and stone. On the other hand many 
(seorgian houses in England have doorways and cornices of wood 
In neither country are the forms and proportions of wooden detail- 
modified in the direction of slenderness prior to the advent of the 
\dam style. This attenuated version of the ciassic, based on Pom 

peian decoration, which had its beginnings only about 1760, appeared 
in the popular handbooks after 1780, and in America thus after the 
Revolution. The change of proportions which then first took place 
was English in its origin and independent of material. 

It is scarcely necessary to refute the suggestion of a reverse 
influence of colonial architecture on that of England, recently put 
forward by an English writer.*° The similarity of the small houses 
of the later Georgian period in England with contemporary build 
ings in America, which he remarks, is sufficiently explained hy the 

25 J. Gillies, Memows of Whitefield (1772), cited by Smith. Dwelling Houses 


f Charleston, p. 32 
26S. C. Ramsey, Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period 19), Pp. 7 
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derivation of both from English handbooks. Such a theory arises 
merely because appreciation of these smaller English houses, which 
have been eclipsed by their great neighbors, has only come after the 
colonial work has long been familiar. 

Despite minor local traditions, dialects, which existed in the 
colonies as in different English districts, the colonial style had thus 
always as its ideal, conformity to current English usage. It does 
not constitute .\merica’s characteristic achievement in architecture 

A true contribution to artistic development in the world at larg: 
1: to be found rather in the classical style of the early republic. 
The Declaration of Independence was felt by its authors to apply 
in artistic matters also. Thus while minor craftsmen for a time 
continued traditions essentially colonial and English, the leaders 
sought to establish an architecture which should not be borrowed 
from contemporary European styles, but should be founded on the 
euthority of the ancients, in whose republics the new states were 
felt to have their closest analogy. ‘The initiative of amateurs and 
laymen such as Jefferson and Nicholas Biddle established the form 
of the classic temple as a single unconditional ideal for all classes 
ef buildings. The Capitol at Richmond was modelled on the Maison 
Carrée, the Library of the University of Virginia on the Pantheon 
in Rome, the second Bank of the United States on the Parthenon at 
Athens. Jefferson even housed the professors at the university in 
little temples, and Biddle built himself a residence on the pattern of 
the Theseum”’. 

The classical revival was, to be sure, a movement which had its 
beginnings abroad, and which there also had the same ultimate ideal, 
the temple. By priority in embodiment of this ideal, however, and 
by greater literalness and universality in its realization, America 
reveals an independent initiative. The origin and antecedents ot 
American classic buildings we have discussed in detail elsewhere. 
It will suffice here to recall that the Virginia Capitol, designed in 
1785, preceded the Madeleine in Paris, first of the great European 
temple-reproductions, by twenty-two years; and that the Bank ot 
the United States, built 1819 to 1826, antedated the corresponding 
foreign versions of the Parthenon, the National Monument at Edin- 
burgh, and the Walhalla at Regensburg, by ten years or more. The 
adoption of the temple form there for buildings devoted to practical 
use came later, in the Birmingham Town Hall (1831). Belief that 

27 Thomas Jefferson and the First Monument of the Classic Revival in Amer 
ica (1915), esp. p. 48; Thomas Jefferson, Architect, esp. p. 42; “ The Ban 

of Pennsylvania", Architectural Record, XLIV. (1918), esp. 135-137. 
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\merican example was influential in England :s justified by a refer 
ence to the Bank of the United States in a London ne Wspaper 
1837, which states that it “ excels in elegance, and equal: utilit 
the edifice, not only of the Bank of England, but that of any banki 
house in the world “.**) \merican domestic buildings of the secon 
quarter of the century, from “Arlington” and “Andalusia” 1 


obscure houses of the Northwest. represent an cxtreme « t classicis) 
which has no parallel elsewhere 

Criticism of such buildings from a functional viewpoint is irre 
vant to historical consideration, which is concerned only with deter 
mining and understanding the actual course of evolution. What 
ever be thought of them, there can be no doubt that they endowed 
America with an architectural tradition unsurpassed in the qualities 
of monumentality and dignity 

It is only this unequalled heritage of classical monuments fro 
‘an explaim America s 


the formative period of the nation whicl 

leadership in the new classical revival of the present When thi- 

began in the ‘nineties, the characteristic strivmg elsewhere was t 


ward differentiation, toward original forms expressive of the novel 


elements in modern life, rather than toward unity, and emphasis « 


the elements of continuity with the past. The influence of the Cn 
} 


cago Exposition, to which the revival is usually ascribed, is not 


cnough to account for its native vitality, or for the distinguishing 
austerity of its work. These are due to familiarity with, and to th 


special character of, the early buildings of 


the republic—fact 
which have given the classical revival a nationalistic sanction, 

Abroad, this modern architecture of America has made a dee? 
impression and, at least in England, it has already had a marked 
effect. Many of the most gifted of the younger English architect 
Lave visited this country, and are actively engaged in promoting 
home a similar return to the classic style of the early nineteent! 
century. The “balance of trade” with England is now favorabl 
to America in artistic influence also 

Thus it is not the colonial style, but the classic architecture of the 
republic, in its two incarnations, old and new, which is a true cor 
tribution of America to universal development, a contribution wel! 
deserving to be recognized, even by the general historian 
FIskKE KIMBALI 


28 Morning Chronicle, July S37. reprinted in Loudon’'s 4ré ectural M 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


HE ANGLO-\MERICAN CONFERENCE OF PROFESSORS OF HISTORY 


THE extraordinary increase in the amount of graduate instruc- 
ton in history given in the American universities, in the last thirty 
r forty vears, and the great improvement in its quality and in the 
ineans for conducting it, have had one ill effect, in the striking 
caiminution of the number of students who go to Europe in its pur- 
suit. Forty vears ago, the student who desired to carry his educa- 
tim in history beyond the meagre acquirements which he had ob- 
tained as an undergraduate, seldom had any other thought than to 
resort to a German university. Twenty years later, graduate in- 
siruction in the universities of the United States had developed to 
such a point that only an ambitious minority went to Europe for 
dditional study—and these more often to Paris than to Germany. 
\t the present time, only a very small percentage of the .\merican 
craduate students of history have worked in a European universit) 
Lefore beginning to teach. 

The reasons for this state of things are two. One is that most 
students cannot afford a period of European residence and study ; 
in too many cases they feel obliged to pursue their education with a 
minimum of expenditure, and even to seek the doctor's degree with 
« thesis which can be composed without leaving their immediate 
locality. The other reason is, the greatly improved opportunities 
open to the student in America. It is not too much to say that, for 
the first year of graduate work, the American student of history 
had better go to one of the best American universities than go to 
urope. Such is the general testimony of those qualified to make 
the comparison with full knowledge. Besides courses appropriately 
supplementing undergraduate knowledge, the best American uni- 
versities afford in that year rather more of systematic instruction in 
historical method, or of what may be called pro-seminar training, 
than the migrating student is likely to find concentrated, at what is 
for him the most advantageous stage, in his first year at a university 
in Europe. Making no comparison of the talents or acquirements 
of teachers, it can reasonably be maintained that the student will 
learn the tools and elements of his trade more quickly in familiar 
surroundings, and should not go to Europe without them, and aiso 
that a considerable advantage lies for him in the superior physical 
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facilities which Yankee inventiveness and resourcefulness have 
known how to give to American libraries and seminar-rooms 

But if, assuming this preliminary training to have been secured. 
the effect of our improvement is to be that few of our students of 
history pursue it outside the borders of their own country, the result 
will be disastrous indeed. The young man who aspires to be a 
professor of European history and has never been east of Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia, is as defective a creature as the one 
who wishes to be a professor of American history and has never 
resided west of those estimable cities. To say nothing of the emi 
nent European teachers, there are elements in European thought 
and civilization which the young man will never learn rightly to 
understand except through contact ; and without such understanding 
(since he cannot teach what he does not know) his teaching will 
lack one of its best traits of usefulness, the power to make young 
\mericans into intelligent citizens of the world 

Probably it will still remain true that the student will gain the 
vreatest educational benefit by going to the schools of Paris, or to 
some other place where the speech is not his own, and the civiliza 
tion and the ways of thinking are radically different from those to 
which he has been accustomed. Yet for many a young man or 
young woman, either by reason of the subject on which he is em 
barked and the materials for its pursuit, or by reason of the rich 
learning and stimulating thought which British professors place at 
the service of their special pupils, the expedient course will be either 
to settle down for a period of study in the University of London, 
where historical study has advanced with such rapidity in recent 
vears, with the vast resources of the British Museum and the Publi 
Record Office near at hand, or to attach himself to Professor Tout’s 
Hlourishing school of medieval studies at Manchester, or to place 
himself under the influence of the ripe scholarship of Oxford or 
Cambridge. At all events, it is an important duty of those already 
occupied in teaching, and especially in the teaching of graduate 
students, to foster close relations between the American and the 
british universities, and to welcome all occasions that bring together 
those responsible for the teaching of history in the universities of 
Great Britain and the United States. It is therefore a duty, and 
certainly it is a great pleasure, to lay before the readers of this 
journal some account of the first Anglo-American Conference of 
Professors of History, held under the auspices of the University of 
I.ondon in the second week of July last, July 11-106. 


The immediate occasion for the conference was connected with 
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the opening of the Institute of Historical Research established by 
the University of London. The building, in Malet Street, is near 
University College, and seven or eight hundred yards from the 
entrance to the British Museum. It is a temporary building, of 
somewhat the aspect of our Y. M. C. A. “ huts”, but of more sub- 
stantial construction (urolite), and comprises a dozen rooms, of 
varying sizes, devoted to working libraries of sources and the con- 
duct of seminars in English, Continental, London, diplomatic, naval. 
military, colonial, and American history, but with flexible and pro- 
visional arrangements. Besides being a workshop for historical re- 
search, it is intended that the establishment, for the inception of 
which the chief credit is understood to belong to Professor A. F. 
Pollard, Professor A. P. Newton, Miss E. Jeffries Davis, and an 
anonymous donor, shall be a clearing-house of historical informa- 
tion, open to students of all universities and all nations. Of. its 
special possibilities of usefulness to the younger sort of American 
students, there can be no doubt in the minds of those who have been 
familiar with the defective conditions under which such student: 
have hitherto done their work in London. 

The formal opening of the Institute took place on July 8, when 
an admirable address was delivered by that notable historical scholar, 
the Minister of Education, Mr. Herbert A. L. Fisher, followed by 
lord Bryce in a speech which left one doubtful whether to admire 
most his learning and kindly wisdom, or his physical vigor at an age 
of which the only evidence is to be found in books of reference. 
Most of the exercises of the ensuing week’s conference were held 
in the rooms of the new building. 

In general, the programme of those exercises was of a highly 
practical nature. No provision was made for rhetoric. After the 
formal opening meeting, all the sessions were genuine conferences, 
in which British and American members joined in the informal 
discussion of points of method or of questions as to the most profit- 
able directions for research in the near future. In that opening 
meeting, the Minister of Education made another impressive ad- 
dress, emphasizing the need of sympathetic co-operation between 
American and British teachers in the work of historical education, 
and arguing in favor of the exchange of students, not of mediocre 
but of superior quality, after the undergraduate stage.’ According 
to British custom, one of the American delegates responded ; inter- 
esiing remarks were made by Cardinal Gasquet, prefect of the Vati- 

1A considerable part of Mr. Fisher's address is printed in Education for 
July 15. 
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can library and archives, concerning those collections and the wor! 
which he has set on foot in them; and Professor W. R. Shepherd, 
of Columbia University, spoke in support of the vote of thanks t 
Mr. Fisher, proposed by Cardinal Gasquet 

The meetings which followed, on each of the four ensuing morn 
ings, were devoted respectively to the following topics: the Objects 
ot the Institute of Historical Research, Anglo-American Co-opera- 
tion in Publication of Documents and Results of Research, How to 
Conduct a Seminar in History, and Methods of Editing Original 
Sources. The first, after a general exposition |v Professor Pollard, 
resolved itself into sectional meetings for the consideration of un 
explored fields, in medieval administration, in English ecclesiastical 
history, in colonial history, and in that of Eastern Europe. The 
second, similarly, after some general proceedings, divided into sec 
tons discussing what might be done in the fields of legal records, of 
medieval science and thought, of diplomatic documents, of colonial 
and Indian records, and of naval records. .\ permanent committee, 
composed of members from Great Britain, the United States, and 
(anada, was formed to give effect to the notions of Anglo-American 
co-operation which had emerged from the discussions of this latter 
occasion. 

Successful as the conference was in professional respects, noth 
ing produced a more gratifying impression on the American minds 
than its social aspect. No doubt, too, this counted for much with 
the Britons, for such gatherings of British men and women occu- 
pied with historical studies have not been frequent, and it was re- 
marked that never before had so many of them been brought to- 
¢ether, unless at the time of the International Congress of Historical 
Studies held at London in 1913. In large degree the conference 
was composed of delegates formally appointed by the various British 
universities and university colleges, 2nd by Canadian and American 
universities and colleges, and each of the universities of the United 
Kingdom had sent representatives whose fame is abundant on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and whom it was a pleasure to Americans 
to meet. In all, nearly two hundred members of the conference 
were present. The thirty or forty Americans and Canadians had 
probably in no case come across the water especially to attend the 
conference; they were already in Europe, or had lately come to 
l‘urope, for purposes of research or travel, but they formed a good 
representation, mostly of the middle and younger elements in our 
profession, and endeavored to contribute their part to the discussions. 


Nothing impressed them more, it may safely be said, than the 
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abounding hospitality with which they were entertained. On occa- 
sions open to British and American delegates alike, but from the 
nature of the case planned especially for the pleasure of the Ameri- 
cans, the custodians of famous collections not only threw them open 
to the inspection of the visitors, but were at much pains to show 
and explain unusual possessions. Thus, there was a visit to the 
Public Record Office by invitation of the Master of the Rolls, an- 
other to the manuscripts department of the British Museum by 
invitation of the director, Sir Frederic Kenyon, and a third to the 
Guildhall, where members were received by the library committee 
and shown the records of the corporation of London. On another 
afternoon the Royal Historical Society invited the members to a 
very agreeable conversasione in its building and in the gardens of 
Russell Square opposite. Another afternoon was made memorable 
by a visit to the library of Lambeth Palace, where the librarian, 
Rev. Claude Jenkins, gave an interesting description of the collec- 
tions, and the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Davidson enter 
tained the visitors at tea. Finally, there was a post-conference ex- 
cursion to Windsor Castle, where the King’s Librarian, Hon. John 
W. Fortescue, with unwearied kindness, conducted members all 
about the castle and gave full and interesting explanations of rooms 
and treasures artistic and historical. 

There was also abundance of private hospitality, in the form of 
week-end entertainment, teas, and dinners, among which the dinner 
and the brilliant reception given by Lady Astor, and specially hon 
ored by the presence of the Duke of Connaught, calls for particu- 
larly grateful commemoration. 

On the final evening of the conference the [ritish government 
gave to the inembers a very handsome dinner at the Savoy Hotel, 
at which the Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Robert Munro, presided, 
and at which excellent speeches, striking precisely the right note. 
vere made by him, by Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University, and by Professor John L. Morison of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Canada. The recent action of President Harding in calling 
the Disarmament Conference, announced in just those days, gave 
point to all that was said of fraternal relations between the three 
nations, and of that peace on earth which historical knowledge, 
properly pursued and diffused, can do so much to promote. 

It is ardently to be hoped that before long a second Anglo- 
American Conference of Professors of History may in some form 
be brought about on our side of the ocean. Such will certainly be 
the wish of all those who attended the conference of last July, 
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though it must be confessed that British hospitality set on that 
occasion a standard which it will be difficult for us to maintain. 


THE PHILANTHROPISTS AND THE GENESIS OF (iEORGIA 


Tue benevolent activities initiated by the Rev. Thomas Bray. 
founder of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, are familiar 
to students of eighteenth-century America. In the absence of re 
ords of the inception of the Georgia enterprise,’ however, it h 
escaped notice that another philanthropic society, created by Bray 


the .\ssociates of the Late Rev 


circa 1724, and still in existence 
Dr. Bray—became, shortly after his death (February 15, 1730), th 
parent organization of the Georgia Trust 

It is true that the original Associates, though they meluded th: 
colonies within the scope of their benefactions, in no sense const 
tuted a colonizing society. Their objects at the outset were two 


the founding of parochial libraries in England and in the plantation-. 


and the Christian education of negroes.” Both were philanthropie- 
, which had long interested Bray. For parochial libraries he had 
generously spent his own income as well as gifts: for negro edue: 
tion he controlled a legacy of about £900 from MM. Abel Tassin, 
: sieur d’Allone. But in 1723 ill-health had made Bray anxious for 


the perpetuation of these benevolences. He had therefore joined 
with himself four trustees, John Lord Viscount Percival, William 
Belitha, the Rev. Stephen Hales, and his brother Robert Hales. 
whom the first three later became charter trustees of (seorgia. 


1 This lack has now been supplied, in part, by the publication of the Diar 
of Viscount Percival, afterwards First Earl of Egmont, vol. 1., 1730-1733. ‘His 
torical Manuscripts Commission, 192¢ Ihe attention of students had 4 
viously been called to this valuable source for the early history of Georgia 


3enjamin Rand, in the Nation, C. 107 


; 20On his work with respect to libraries, see Dr. B. C. Steiner's article 
: this journal, II. 59-75, and on his work in general, the same writers 
: on Dr. Bray, Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication no. 437 

3 The primary source for the life of Bray is a biography entitled A 5 


Historical Account of Dr. Bray’s Life and Designs” (Rawlinson MSS, Bod 


printed by B. C. Steiner as Maryland Historical Socicty, Fund Publication 


no. 37 (1901), pp. 11-50. The manuscript, partly in the hand Richard Raw 
é son, partly in that of his amanuensis, was apparently press copy for the tra 
? Publick Spirit itliustrated in the Life and Designs of Ti s | I ! 


1746, of which a second edition appeared in 1808 The editor of the second ¢ 
tion, H. J. Todd, was probably correct in his ascription of the authorship to t 


Rev. Samuel Smith, who in 1730 became an Associate and or f the secretaries 
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Lord Percival was an Irish peer, a moderate supporter of Wal- 
pole, and a devoted friend of George Berkeley.* Friendship for 
lterkeley led him to accept the trusteeship: he expected to establish 
a tellowship for the instruction of negroes in Berkeley's projected 
ermuda College.° The benevolent aspirations which underlay 
erkeley’s plan, Percival, with his strong religious bent, naturally 
shared. Though of practical temper he also shared some of the 
utopian zeal which was likewise an element in the Dean of Dro- 
12ore’s undertaking.” Berkeley's dream was soon dissipated, but its 
passing glamour had fixed the interest of Lord Percival in America. 
To Berkeley in Rhode Island he wrote: “ almost you persuade me 
to be a Rhodian.”’* While he was still defending Berkeley's good 
faith against detractors, he was approached by James Oglethorpe in 
behalf of a design which appealed to the same mingled charitable 
and romantic sentiments, but which, “ being entirely calculated for 

secular interest ",S held greater promise of governmental support. 

A common interest in imprisoned debtors—possibly inspired in 


the group. From the journals of the Associates (apparently not now extant 
or the period before 1735) Todd cited this passage under date June 17, 1731: 
‘An historical Account was laid by Mr. Smith before the Associates, of Dr. 
tray’s Life and Designs; and with some alterations the whole was approved.” 
(here is other evidence, internal and external, that 1731 was the date of original 
composition of the Life; and it is obvious that it was intended to be the official 
rsion of Bray’s career as viewed by the Associates. Dr. Steiner's assump- 
tion that Richard Rawlinson was the author, and that he placed his manu- 
script in the hands of Smith, is not well substantiated. Smith was in a position 
‘o write intimately of Bray's life, but there is no evidence that the non- 
tring Bishop Rawlinson had any personal contact with the latitudinarian Bray, 
or with the group which carried on his charities. Rawlinson produced few orig- 
nal works, but he was a frequent editor as well as a great collector (see article 
n Dictionary of National Biography, XLVII. 331); he may have edited the 
life for publication in 1746. While it was still in manuscript, borrowings 
from it appeared in early tracts issued by the society (viz., statement of the As- 
sociates’ designs appended to the sermon of the Rev. Samuel Smith, preached 
before the Associates Feb. 23, 1731, as published in 1733; below, note 20) 
\ Short Historical Account " as printed gives the date of Bray’s illness a. 
“Christmas 1725". This is probably a misprint for “ Christmas 1723", the 
date which appears in Publick Spirit illustrated, and in all subsequent accounts ; 
-24 is the probable date of the establishment of the original group of Associates. 
*For their correspondence, see Benjamin Rand, Berkeley and Percival 
5 Percival, Diary, IT. 45 Lord Palmerston, in whose hands the d'Allone 


sacy had been placed, was likewise a patron of Berkeley, and used his influence 
y I 


ta merge the two projects. Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 229 


§ Rand, [bid.. pp. 203-206, 223-225, 230-231, 245. 
7 [bid., p. 248 


' Pp 


= Percival to Berkeley. Dee. 23. 1730. Ibid., p. 270 
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both by Dr. Bray, a veteran prison reformer*—had brought Percival 
end Oglethorpe together in Parliament, despite political differences 
It was a large committee which sat in 1729 to “ enquire into the 
state of the gaols"."’) Oglethorpe was chairman (“a young gentle 
man of very public spirit’, Percival described him to LDerkeley) ;' 
among the members—a nucleus of earnest reformers—were lord 
Percival, Robert Hucks, Rogers Holland, and John Laroche, all later 
joined as trustees of Georgia. The committee exposed flagrant 
abuses at the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons; it secured ameliorative 
legislation, and notably an act which released large numbers of 
debtors from confinement. But Oglethorpe was not satisfied, and 
pressed, successtully, for the revival of the committee. .\s restored 
ind altered in 1730 it included, with one omission, the whole par- 
liamentary group named in the charter as trustees While the 
reforming element in the committee was being strengthened by this 
reorganization, Oglethorpe and Percival were effecting a parallel 
reconstruction of the little charitable trust which Bray had estab 
lished several vears before. 

For the punishment of brutal wardens and the releasing of un 
fortunates were only part of Oglethorpe’s humanitarian programme 
“ The miserable wretches . . . let out of Gaol by last year’s Act” 
he found “ starving about the town for want of employment ™ ; hun 
dreds, he told Percival, had emigrated to Prussia to seek economic 
cpportunities which England did not offer them.** In 1729 he had 

® Bray's report to the S. P. C. K. on the prisons preceded Oglethorpe’s inves 
tigation by more than a quarter-century lames S. Anderson, History of the 
Colonial Church, 1V. 74-76. In 1727 Dr. Bray was again active in the relief of 


prisoners; this time he raised funds to supply the prisoners of Whitechapel and 


Borough Compter with provisions, and besides sent among them his apprentice 
missionaries. “ On this occasion ’, declared his biographer, “ the sore was first 


pened and that scene of inhumanity imperfectly discovered, which afterwards 


some worthy patriots of the House of Commons took so much pains to enquir 
into and redress. That zeal and compassicn. which led them to carry on this 
inspection and regulate many gross abuses, could not but procure for them th: 
irgest measure of estecm of one distinguished by such an extensive benevolence 
s Dr. Bray.” “ A Short Historical Account” (ed. Steiner), Maryland Hist. Soe. 
und Publ., no. 37. p. 46. 

® Commons’ Journals, Feb. 25, 1729. 

11 Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p 

12 Percival, Diary, I. 46, 49, 50 Commons’ Journals, Feb - 
Of special interest for its bearing upon the strategic origins of Georgia is the 
fact that both committees included several members of the Board of Trade: the 
veteran Martin Bladen sat on each. Early in 1730 the Board was planning the 
extension of settlement in South Carolina as far as the Altamaha. The location 
of the debtor colony was probably suggested by the colonial administration: it 
was a logical stcp in a long-maturing imperial policy, 


13 Percival, Diary, I. 45. 9 
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formulated a plan to plant a hundred or so beneficiaries of the 
recent act on land purchased or granted somewhere in the “ West 
Indies ”.'* In 1729, moreover, he had found a fund suited to his 
purpose, the legacy of one King, a haberdasher. For services to 
two of the executors, in preventing a fraud by the third, Oglethorpe 
had been promised £5000 from King’s legacy of £15,000, for his 
charitable colony, provided it should be annexed to some trust 
already in existence. 

It was at this juncture that Oglethorpe appealed to Lord Percival. 
King’s executors had agreed that the Associates were “ proper per- 
sons to be made trustees of this new affair”. Apparently Dr. Bray 
had already consented to an enlargement of the group, if-indeed he 
had not first proposed it independently.** But Dr. Bray was on his 
death-bed, and Lord Percival was planning to withdraw from his 
trusteeship, when Oglethorpe approached him in the House of Com- 
nions, February 13, 1730, proposing to augment the number of the 
original Associates and thus to merge three charities in the one 
society." His object was to associate the reforming group in Par- 
liament with philanthropists outside, in a constructive effort on be- 
half of the poor. 

Percival’s assent secured the desired organization for the project 
of a charitable colony. Until 1742, moreover, Percival, after Ogle- 
thorpe, was the most assiduous promoter of the plan. In April, 
1730, he took legal counsel on the method of augmenting the trustee- 
ship;7 by July, apparently, the reorganization was completed.’* 

14 Diary, I. 45. In Percival’s usage “ West Indies ” was sometimes employed 
in a general sense, to mean America. Even after Carolina had been chosen as 
the site, he referred to the new colony “in the West Indies “. /bid., p. 99 

15 The author of “A Short Historical Account” credited Bray with the idea 
of enlarging the original trust; and declared that an interview occurred between 
Oglethorpe and Pray, oceasioned by the parliamentary inquiry, in the course o! 
which Bray proposed that Oglethorpe become one of the trustees; and that Ogle 
thorpe consented “ and engaged several others, some of the first distinction, to act 
with him and the former Associates in it”. Loc. cit., pp. 46-47. This is not to 
assert, however, that Bray first suggested the new charity. For a later tradition 
of Bray's active agency in the reorganization, see an extract from Edward Ben 
tham’s memoir of the Rev. John Burton, in Gentleman's Magazine, XLI. 307 
(1771). 

16 Percival, Diary, I. 44-45 

17 Jbid., p. 93. 

18 July 1 Percival “ went to town to a meeting of the new Society for ful 
filling Mr. Dalone’s will in the conversion of negroes, and disposing of five thou 
sand pounds .. . in settling some hundred of families in Carolina .- . .” Ibid. 
p. 98 An advertisement of “ The Associates of the late Dr. Bray” in 1737 r 
ferred to their activities “since July, 1730". John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes 


f the Eighteenth Century, W. 1109. 
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During the first year Oglethorpe acted as chairman. In Percival’s 
journal there is no uniformity in the naming of the conglomerate 
society ;*" the varying terminology may have indicated, to some 
tent, the character of the business under consideration. But it is 
evident that all three charities were regulated at a single meeting 
Moreover, when Bray's anniversary sermons were preached befor 
“the associates of Dr. Bray, deceased,” at their annual meetings in 
1731 and 1732. the discourses dealt with “ charitable planting 
well as with Bray's older philanthropies.*° At meetings of the As 


} 


sociates, between 1730 and 1732, the colonizing enterprise gradually 
took form; it was at a meeting of the Associates, notably, on July 30, 
1730, that the petition to the crown for a grant of lands in Carolina 
was agreed upon and partly signed.*! 

\nalysis of the personnel of the society strikingly confirms th 
other evidence that the enlarged Associates of the late Rev. ID) 
Bray formed the nidus of the Georgia board“? The Associates 
included some eight individuals who never served as trustees of 
Georgia; but no one of the board as first named was chosen from 
outside that composite charitable society. At the head of its mem 
bership were three of the original group of .\ssociates There were 
fourteen members of Parliament, all of whom but Digby (and pos- 
sibly Lowther) had served on at least the revived committee on 
the jails, though three of the least active were later omitted from 
the trust. There were seven clergymen (five of them trustees 
and a fourth group of philanthropists, most of whom, with the 


19 Sec, for instance, Diary, I. 99, 273, 276 

20 Ibid., pp. 224-226; Gentleman's Magazine, February 731 (1. 80). Both 
sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Smith and by the Rev. John Burton, were published 
in 1733, “at the desire of the trustees and associates The tithe-pages, writt 
after the separation of the trusts, obscure their earlier identity; but the phrasi: 
of the sermons makes this very plain 

21 Percival, Diary, I. 99 

22 The list of the Associates, as published in Biographia Britannica (174% 
Il. 976 n., follows. With only a few omissions the list n y be confirmed fr 
references in Percival’s journal. “John Lord Viscount Percival. now Ear! 
Egmont. The reverend Dr. Stephen Hales. William Belitl Esq. The hone 


able Edward Digby, Esq. The Right Honourabk 
Major-General Oglethorpe Edward Harley, Esq. The Honourable James Ver 


non, Esq. Edward Hughes, Esq Robert Hucks, Esq Thomas Tower, } 
John Laroche, Esq Rogers Holland, Esq Major Charles Selwyn Ry 
More, Esq William Sloper, Esq. Oliver St. John, Esq. H nry Hastir 


Esq. George Heathcote, Esq. Francis Fyles Esq Mr. Adam Anderson Sir 
Tames Lowther. Captain Thomas Coram. The Reverend Mr. Dist y Cotes The 


Reverend Mr. Arthur Bedford. The Reverend Mr. Samuel 
end Mr. Richard Bundy. The Reverend Mr. John Burtor 
Daniel Somerscald", etc. 
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clergymen, represented the movement outside of Parliament. Cap- 
tain Thomas Coram was one of these; already he was agitating for 
the great foundling hospital which became his monument.?* The 
Hlon. Edward Digby was probably drawn in as the nephew of that 
pious Lord Digby who had been a lifelong friend and patron of 
Dr. Bray.** 

even after the G:eorgia charter had passed the seals, for a time 
the business of the .\ssociates and of the trustees was jointly trans- 
aeted.?? As late as May, 1733, the Associates, meeting separately at 
the Georgia Society office, were pressing for an accounting of funds, 
on the ground that “ these trusts are to be separated from the care 
and management of the Georgia Trustees in general Appar- 
ently the formal separation occurred in that year. 

In 1737 the Associates announced that since July, 1730, they had 
* erected in Great Britain and the Plantations, twenty-three libraries, 
larger and smaller ”’.** One hundred and eighty-three vears later 
the society was still maintaining over one hundred and fifty libraries 
in England and Wales, nearly one hundred and seventy over-seas. 
niostly scattered among the dioceses of the Empire, besides support- 


ing negro schools in the Bahamas.** Despite this record of a trust 

23 Dict. Nat. Biog., XII. 194. Coram was regarded also as an expert on 
\merica, where he had lived and traded. Percival said “he knew the West 
Indies well” (Diary, 1. 261): while the elder Horace Walpole declared him “ the 
honestest, the most disinterested, and the most knowing person about the planta 
tions, I have ever talked with ". Coxe, Walpole (1798), IIL. 243 

24 John H. Overton, Life in the English Church, 1660-1714, p. 123. Edward 
Harley, brother of the Earl of Oxford, was a well-known philanthropist; in 1725 
he had been named chairman of the trustees for the charity-schools of London 
t. Nat. Biog., XXIV. 304. Adam Anderson had charitable interests, but he 


diet, 
as second accountant at the South Sea House, h« 


was probably selected be cause, 
was acquiring that reputation as a trade expert which his authorship of the 
Origin of Commerce (1764) has perpetuated. Among the clergymen the best 
known, besides the plant physiologist Hales, was John Burton, of Oxford. He 
and Oglethorpe had been of the same generation at Corpus Christi College, of 
which Burton was now a fellow. J/d., VIII. 8. 

25 July 20, 1732, “we presented them [Pury and his colonists] with a smal 
library out of Dr. Bray's books, of which we are trustees.” Record of meeting 
of Georgia board, in Percival, Diary, I. 286. 

26 Jbid., p. 382. 

27 Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, II. 119. The minute-books from 1735 to 180S 
are preserved in the building of the S. P. G. in London. Andrews and Davenport, 
Guide to Manuscript Materials for the History of the U. S., to 1783, in the 


Rritish Museum, etc., p. 334. 

28 Report for the Year 1920 of the Association Established by the Late Rev. 
r. Bray and his Associates for Libraries for the Clergy, with an Account of a 
Trust for Supporting Negro Schools and Brief Notes on the Life of Dr. Bray. 
See also article in the New Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia (1908), 
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so long executed in the spirit of the founder, the .\ssociates of the 
Late Rev. Dr. Bray no doubt performed their most notable servic 
between 1730 and 1732, when they laid the foundations of the las 
successful English enterprise of colonization within the limits of th 
United States. 

Institutionally, as well as in its spirit of charity, Georgia wa 
product of the religious-philanthropic movement in the era 
Walpole. 

VERNER W. CRANI 
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Journal of a French Traveller in the Colonies, 1765, 1. 


Yunday June the yth [1705| from port Royal to hoes fery on Patow 
mak, 18 miles.! this is one of the finest rivers on the Continent: admiral 
lradock went up it as far as alexandria with his whole fleet after his 
Defeat at fort william henery, in Canada. this river seperates the two 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland. it is about 3 miles broad here. I 
Crossed this tery and Dined at the maryland fery.2 Set out from 
thence® for Mr. hunters, missionary, where I remain’d all next Day 
and night. Mr. hunter is a Jesuit and superior of the Mission in 
this part of the Country.t| There are four Clergy men belongs and 
four houses like this in the province the fathers go about the Dif- 
ferent parts to atend the Dispersed Catholiques. Charles County has 
more of the Cathol. religion than any other but are poor in general. 
Lord Baltimore when he had the grant of maryland was himself one, but 
his unworthy Desendants have abondoned his principles therefore the 
poor Catholiques have lost most of their privileges. they were very 
much treatend in the begining of the last war. father hunter tells 
me there are about 10,000 Catholiques still in the Colony. he has gen- 
erally from Soo to a th’d at his Sundays mass. 

June the rth. from mr. hunters to portobacco town, 2m. about 20 
houses. from hence to Piscatoway® 16 m. much such another place as 
the last. Dined here. there are small Creeks from patowmak river to 
ach of these place on which small sloops Com to them. Some mer- 
chants have stores or shops here ful of all Sorts of Dry goods which 
they sell at an intolarable Dear rate. on my arival in maryland, I 
thought there was somthing pleasanter in the Country than in Vir- 
vinia, it is not a Continual flat as the latter, there is a greater variety, 
and fine prospects from the riseings, which the other has not in the parts 
that I Came thorough. the land seems beter Cultivated and setled. the 
roads are not so sandy. 


1 Matthias Point. It is hardly necessary to point out the errors in the next 
sentence, respecting “ Admiral" Braddock 

2 Near the present Port Tobacco, Md 

3 J.e., from the Maryland end of the ferry over the Potomac, some eight miles 
below Port Tobacco, in Charles County. 

4 Father George Hunter, S. J. (1713-1779), “ missionarius in Porto Baccha”, 
had come out to Maryland in 1747, and since 1756 had been superior of the Jes- 
uits in Maryland. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
rext, Il. 692-603. In view of the data he gives the diarist, it is of interest to 
read the general report he was at this time preparing, on Catholicism in Mary- 
land, and which he sent to his provincial under date of July 23. Jbid., Docu 
nents, I. 335-338 Father Hunter's residence is described in J. F. D. Smyth 
Tour, IL. 179. 


5 On Piscataway Creek, the mouth of which is nearly opposite Mount Vernon 
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irom Piscatoway to mr. Diggses, 12 m.®° this is a Gentleman of the 
Roman Catholique Religion, and much respected In the Country by Every 
one that Knows him. he has a Considerable fortune. Mr. Thomas Diggs 
his Brother is a Jesuit.7 he lives with him and at the same time Does 
religious Duty all round in this part of the Country, he Certainly is an 
honor to his religion. he is a very respectable persson in Every respect, 
amiable in the Eyes of all that are acquainted with him. makes those 
that are in his Company happy. he is a learned man and has seen much 


of the world. ra 

June the reth. from Mr. Diggses to Marlborough the Capital of ; - 
Prince Georges County. here I Dined and after Dinner went to see 2 
tobaco Inspected at the ware house and saw some of the bright couloured = 
tobaco which sels So Dear in foreign markets. it is of a light yelow as 


Sweet Sented it 


(oulour. and is as much Esteemed as the virginia 
erows but in particular Soils. the Inhabitants call it bright tobacco 
this litle town is the senter of pieasures in maryland, they have as- 
semblys here all the year rownd: it is situated on patuxent river. Non 
hut small barques Can Come to it which is suficient to Cary of its Pro 
duce. [Jn margin: four miles from Marlboroug I Crossed patux’t 
the Inhabitants of mary 


iver fery, at a place called mount pleasant. ] 
land go very much on farming. Prince Georges County is Inhabited by 


the best people in Maryland. marlborough is 15 miles from Piscatoway. ; 
from hence to hords ord’y 10 miles. here I lay. : 
i June the 13th. from hords ord’y to london town, 15 m. this is a 
very Small place not above a Doz’n houses. it is on what the Inhab: : 
tants Call South river but really North river Communicating to the a 
great bay. fine Country as I Came along. after Dinner Crossed the ; 
south river fery [/n margin: this fery is a mile broad] and to annopolls - 
] 4 miles. this is the capital of maryland, a prety litle town, Beauti- : 
fully situated on a risein grownd beside the river severn, Comunicateing 
to the Bay. ships of any Burthen Can Come up this river, and Could 
| formerly Come Close to the town into a little mold or Bassen, which is in 
the Center of the town, but this Bassen is almost filled with Dirt for ae 
want of a little Care. however the harbour is so good otherwise that the oe 
ships Dont feel any great inconvenience from that loss. I was not ‘pea 
above an hour at the tavern when Joseph Galoway Esq'r'! Came to en- % a 
quier for me. my good friend mr. Christy?* wrote to him from wil 
liamsburg Concerning me. We suped together at the tavern and next 
Day I went to Dine with him. after Dinner we went to the Court 
which was then seting: here my friend Introduced me to most of the Pi 
Ignatius Digees, of Melwood 
Father Thomas Digges, S. J. (17: i mative of Maryland, missionary 
there since 1742, superior before Father Hunter *, 
8’ Upper Marlborough, on the western branch of the Patuxent & 
’ Near the present Bayard, Md. | 8 
10 On the south side of South River. ; if 
11 The celebrated Pennsylvania magnate and lawyer 729-1803), born in a 
i Maryland, speaker of the Pennsylvania assembly 1766-1774, member of the first 


Continental Congress, Loyalist. Life by E. H. Baldwin (Philadelphia. 1902) 


12 James Christi f Annapolis; see the first install: f 
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gentlemen, and particularly to the atorny generai and Chief Justice. 
we spent the remainder of the Court time (which was till the 18) very 
Chearfully. there was a large and agreable Company at my tavern. 
where we had nothing but feasting and Drinking, after the Kings 
health, the virginia assembly, and then Damnation to the Stamp act and 
a great Deal to that purpose in fine we scarce used to Go to bed sober. 

June the roth. went with J]. Galloway to his Brothers at tulip hill 
on west river, a very fine situation.14 Nothing Can be Equal to the 
Civilities I received from these Gentlemen. this place is 12 miles from 
the town. there is great plenty of wheat and Indian Corn raised in thi- 
part of the Country. 

June the 20th. we went to a fishing party out in the Bay, where we 
Catched a prodigious quantity of roks which is a fine fish. 

Do. the 21st. Came back to town. 

the 22d. Crossed the severn (which is about 2 miles broad) and 
weated on the governor in Company with both Gailoways. he live- 
about 6 m. from town where he has bought a farm and is building a 
prety box of a house on the Bay side, which he Calis white hail.25 he 
is but lieutenant governor, the proprietor !® being governor. he for 
mally had been in the army. he is a batchelor about 45 y's old, a very 
agreable sencible gentleman. wee Came to town after Dinner on 
Conditions that I should return shortly and spend some time with his 
honour, which I promised with pleasure, for I liked his Company much. 

June the 23d. Set in Comp’y with J. Galloway, Esqr. for Baltimore 
town. Broke fast at the widow rights, 15 m. at noon arived at pa- 
tapsco fery,'’ where we met with some ladys and gentlemen that were 
going to a feast aboard a ship that was lying at anchor in the river, with 
several others. we profited of the opertunity and went with them. it is 
Custumary for all ships that Come to the Country to take tobaco on 
freight home, to give a Dinner to which they generally invite the 
planters and familys, Especially those who freight tobaco on board, who 
take Care to tell of it in their Cups. I've shiped so much says one 
I've shiped so much says another, and then a Dispute would rise who 
shiped moste, which would have turned serious at last if somebody vers 
lukily had not spoke of the stamp Dutys, which altered the Conver- 
sation imediately. then was they Daming their souls if they would pay 
and Damn them but they would fight to the last Drop of their blood be- 
fore they would Consent to any such slavery. In short the aproche 
of night finished the feast and wee went with part of the Comp. to 


13 The attorney-general was Edmund Key (d. 1766). Maryland Magazin 
History, V. 196; Maryland Archives, X1V. 128. The chief justice of the provin- 
cial court was John Brice (1714-1766), of Annapolis. Md. Archives, XIV. 216; 


Richardson, Side-Lights on Maryland History, pp. 357-359. 

14 Near Galloways, Md.; the home of Samuel Galloway. It is described and 
pictured in J]. M. Hammond, Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware, pp 
138-143 

15 It is described and pictured in Lady Edgar’s A Colonial Governor in Mary- 
land, pp. 188-194, 245, and in Hammond, pp. 77-87. The governor mentioned 
was of course Lieut-Col. Horatio Sharpe (1718-1790), governor 1753-1769. 

16 Frederick, sixth Lord Baltimore. 

17 See I. D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1. 371 
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baltimore, which is Considerable for the short time since its first | 
tablishment, which is owing to its proximity with the many Iron mine 
and works in its Invirons, the situ’on is far from being agreable, it is 
at the foot of a hil fronting to the Southward. a Sandy Soil whic’ 
makes it very hot in the Sumertime. it is not near as healthy as anap 
olis. the ships Cant Come within a mile of the town. here I met my 
good friend Mr. Christy who accompanied us the 24th to Char'e 
Carol Esq’r,2* about three miles from town, where he has Considerah!: 
Iron works. wee went to see them but unfortunately the furnais wa: 
not in blast. the mines that belong to these works are Considerabl 
and abundant in Iron. they belong to five Gentlemen and are at present 
worth 500 ps. per annum to Each of [them] altho in its infancy 
there are great numbers of mines about this part of the Country some 
of which are Coper and very rich in apearance but no[t] wrought. 

Mr. Carol treated us with all the Civility Imaginab’e. wee staid 
here all the 24th. 

June the 25th. returned to anopolts. Mr. Christy with us 

Do. 26th. went to Marlbro Court where there was a Surprising 
Number of People. Dined at the tavern in a large Company, the Con 
versation Continually on the Stamp Dutys. I was reaiv surprised t 
here the people talk so freely. this is Common in all the Country, and 
much more so to the Northward. the Catholiques seem to be ver 
Cautious on this occasion. we went to ly at Mr. Diggses where I had 
again the pleasure of Conversing with the Rever’d father thomas, to m) 
great satisfaction. 

Do. 27th. Came to tulip hil In Company with both Galloways, Mr 
Stuard, one of the majistrates of anapolis.*” and Mr. Junifer major 
the militia.2!. after Dinner as the botle was going round the Co 
versat’n fell on the Stamps, and as the wine operated the rag: 
against the proceedings of the parlement augment, only the magestrat: 
seemed to retain himself, and took the part of the ministry, on acc’t o1 
his Countryman lord Bute.** in the hight of the Conv’on there was 
something said about takeing up arms, that if the americans took it in 
head they were able to Cope with Britain in america. upon which the 
magestrate said that non but Disafected people, or Enemys to the pres 
ent government, could talk in such a manner, but notwithstanding h:- 
loyalty, he out with it at last, and said that if it Came to the push 
would take up arms himself In Defence of his liberty and property. uy 
which he had a huza from the Company. 


18 Charles Carroll of Annapolis and Elk Ridge (1702-1781), father of Charles 


Carroll of Carrollton The Patapsco Iron Works were at the mouth of Gwynr 


Falls, now in the southwest part of Baltimor: 


19 Four of the five were this Charles Carroll, Charles Carr irrister, D 
iel Dulany, and Robert Carter, of Nomini, Va. A letter of the first-named t 
celebrated son, written in 1764, mentions that he owns a fiftl f these ir 


works. Rowland, Charles Carroll of Carroliton, 1. 6 

20 Dr. George Stewart, member of the provincial council. Se 
Kent of Maryland, pp. 262-264. 

21 Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, afterward member of the nimnental Con 
gress and signer of the Constitution 

22 Dr. George Stewart was born in Scotland 
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It is Certain that this act has made a great alteration in the americans 
Disposition towards greatbritain,** and will have a very Good Efect 
with regard to themselves. it has already set them on raising every- 
thing within themselves, which they would never have thought of other- 
wise, for they hithertoo were the greatest spendtrifts in the world, sat- 
isfied if at the years End the[y] Could make both Ends meet. they 
send their produce home, which is sold by the merchants at their own 
price, and aded to this Considerable Charges, there was but litle Comeing 
to the poor planter, and Even that litle was sent out to him in some 
necessary furniture which cost him as Dear in proportion as his tobaco 
was solid Cheap. thus the Inhabitants of america were allways from 
hand to mouth. Indeed they have this happiness well for them, that all 
necessarys for life, abound in this fine Country in the utmost plenty: 
however they seem already to be intent on raising manufactures, spin- 
ning and weaving both woolen and linnen, and more Especially to the 
norw'd. In Boston they make all their own aparell. In so much that 
there are great Complaints in England of the few goods taken of their 
hands this last year by the Colony’s: if they put this resolution in Exe- 
cution it must be a fatal stroke to England, for their Chief Dependance is 
on their manufactures to which these Colonys were a Considerable 


suport. 

Tune the 28th. remained at tulip hill with Mr. Junifer. 

the 20th. went to a fishing party to the Bay Side being Invited by 
i (Quaker who gave a feast there. 

July the ist. Came with Mr. Junifer to annopolis where the pro- 
vineial Court begins the 1oth. the 3d. Do. Dined with old Squ’r Carrol 
of anopolis.2* he is looked on to be the most moneyed man in maryland 
but at the same time the most avaritious. he is a stanche Roman Catho- 
lique, keeps but very litle Company owing perhaps to his Distaste to the 
protestants. I was never genteeler received by any perssonne than I 
was by him. he has no family, only a b. son who he Intends to make 
his sole heir. he had part of his Education in france. 

the Oth. Dined with Mr. Key, atorney general, who is a very sen- 
cible man. 

the oth. ined with Barister Carrol®* (who Came for the Court) 
in Company with Several Gentlemen, who were the top of the province. 
they were all scheming how to rise manufactures. one had sent home 
for weavers, another for spiners, another, other things, In short in three 

'3 Cf. the letters of John Beale Bordley in J. B. Gilson, Biographical Sketches 

the Rordley Family, pp. 82-85. 

24 The same Charles Carroll—of Annapolis or Elk Ridge or Doughoregan— 

ferred to above, note 18. What is said here of his son's birth is contradicted 
by the data given in Miss Rowland’s biography 

25 Charles Carroll, barrister (1723-1783), a distant relative of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton: he was afterward a member of several of the revolutionary 
conventions of Maryland, and of the Continental Congress 

6 James Tilghman, elder brother of Matthew Tilghman, M. C. C., and father 
Chief Justice William Tilghman of Pennsylvania. Md. Mag. of Hist., 1. 360. 
syernor Sharpe. in a letter of May 8, 1764, speaks of him as “ Mr. James Tilgh- 
in, lately Burgess [member of the assembly, 1763] for Talbot and one of our 
first-rate lawyers. but now settled in Philadelphia ” Md. Archives, X1V. 160 


rrister Cart had in 1763 married the eldest daughter of Matthew Tilghman. 
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vears time they would not have a farthings worth of anything from Eng 
land. there was one Mr. tilghman here from philadelphia *® who says 


that the people in Boston are highly infla’d against the mother Country 
and that their first toast after Dinner is the virginia assembly. that the) 
have wrote to all the Different assemblys on the Continent to send thre: 
members from Each, to meet at new vork as a Comitee, to Consult what 
measures they should take to opose the Stamp act.** this general Comites 
is to set the Ist of S’bre, And is the best method they Could fall on the 
[to] unite the sentiments and Interests of the Different Colonys or prov 
inces into one. it must be observed, that G. B. has hithertoo, Encouraged 
Disunion as much as possible betwixt the Differ't Colonys, by setleing 
here, a Kings Government, and there a Propriatary Gt., which are always 
oposit in their sentiments. the Inhabitants of Ks. Gts. think themselves 


much hapyer than tl 


e others, and thev aeain are of quite Diff't op 


pinon, and Youl observe the many Diff't sects and sorts of worship 
amongst them, which is very much encouraged from Engl'd. there 

for Example Carolina, a 
any other than the Church of England. [/n margin: except about 


bounds with presbiterians, Virginia, hardly 
Norfolk.]| Maryl’d were formerly all Catholiques, but very much al 
terd since the Change of the stupid propietor.*>  pensilvania, most's 
quakers, I hear, but they begin to Dwindle away. the new Jersys and 
York governments a mixture of all Sorts, where they seem, particularly 
In new York, to be less Bigoted to religion than any other part of the 
Continent (Except Charles town in S. Carolina} by what I learn 
Rhode Island was setled first by people Banished from Boston, and was 
for some years the general asilum for such as sufered from the spirit of 
persecution that reigned then at Boston. those were Called sectaries 


} 


and espoused the Covenant of Grace, and were persecuted by those 


whom held the Covenant of the works: so that there are Jensinists and 
molinists in this part of the world as well as elsewhere, but under Dif 
ferent Denominations. 

In Boston they are ranck Bigoted presbiterians, of these sort of 
people preserve me o Lord. 

All this Ive mentioned only to shew that G. B. by Encouraging these 
Divisions and Differences betwixt the Colonys, think they Can by that 
means keep them allways at vareance amongst themselves and Conse 
quently wholely Dependent on them and subject to their will, but great 
is their mistake in this, for the Inhabitants of north america Can lay 
asside their religion. when their Interest requires it, as well as the Eng 
lish Can, and allways have done. 

July the rith. Dined at My friend the Magestrates Mr. Stuart in 
full Company, and allways the old Cause but with moderation on acc't 0! 
Mr. Judge. 

July the rth. Dined at Mr. Dicks mayor of London town, a Clev 
old gentleman.** 

Do. 14. had all the gentlemen whom shewed me Civili 
with me at my tavern to the number of 22. 


27 Resolutions of June 8 


28 Meaning, either the accession of the unworthy sixth lord, Frederick, the 


present proprietor, or the renunciat f Cat cism by Bened he fourth 
ord, 
29 James Dick, of the firm of James Dick and Stewart, of London and Anna 
lis. Md. Mag. of Hist., Ill. 246 
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Do. 15th. the assemb.y** Disolved for want of Jurvmen. non came 
to town for fear of the smallpox which is now bad in it. 

the 16th. went to a fishing party out in the Bay where we me[t] 
the governor and several others. 

the 20th. went with a large Company of gentle|men] to the gover- 
nors, where 6 of us, namely Navy"! Diggs Esqr., the two Galloways, Mr. 
Junifer, the atorney general and myself, Stayed three Days. 

the 23d. came back from the governors to anopolis. 

the 25th. went with a large Company of ladys and gentlemen, to the 
governors to a barbicue. Came back the Same even'g to town. 

Maryland is Divided by the North Extremity of Chesapeak Bay into 
two parts, called the Eastern and western shores. this province like 
virginia has no Consid’e towns, and for the reason, namely, the 
number of its navigable Creeks and rivers. the staple Comodity of marv- 
land is Chiefly tobacco; and the planters live in farms scaterd about 
the Country, and have the same Conveniency as the Virginians of ships 
(omeing to their Doors, by means of Chesapeak Bay. and its navigable 
rivers thertoo Communiciating. their yearly Exports in tobacco is 
Computed to be about 30 th’d hhds. the white taxables are about 35 
thousd. there is some woolen manufacture Caried on in the County of 
Somerset. their Comon Country Drink is evder, which is very good. 
this Country also abounds in wild grapes which makes me think that if 
was Cultivated it would produce wine. maryland is favoured by nature 
with all necessary Convenience for shiping as well as all the other prov 
inces. hemp grows well. it has plenty of timber and Tron. Samuel 
Galloway Esqr. has a ship yard on the head of west river within two 
small miles of his house where he has a ship Carpenter that builds him 
several ships. those that have purchased them built hithertoo gives 
them a good Caracter. 

the Chief rivers are Potowmack (which it has in Common with vir 
ginia), Patuxent, and severn, on the western shore, Chiptonk, Chester. 
and Sassapas ** on the Eastern. 

the province is Divided into 11 Countys. six on the west, and § on 
the Eastern side of Chesapeak. those on the western side are, St. 
marys, Charleses, Prince George, Calvert, anne arundel and Baltimore 
Counties. on the Eastern side are Somerset, Dorchester, Ta’bot, Kent, 
and Cecil Counties.** alexandria is their Chief town in the Back of the 
province, but Inconsiderable. 

Lord Baltimore is Both Proprietor and govern[or] of Maryland. the 
family is now of the protestant perssuasion, but not a bit the more F-- 
teemed for it. he is much Dispised in Maryland partikularly. 

July the 26th. Set out infine from Anopolis to the Norwd. Crossed 
the Bay to hutchins fery on Kent Island, which is about 12 or 14 m. 
from hence. Cross the Island to the Eastern Shore fery which is 
'4 of a mile Broad. Kent Island is very good land, some farms on it. 
but Cheafly Catle. this Is'and and the Eastern [Shore] is in general. 
low and flat, full of Swamps and Swashes of Brakish water. this part 


30 Meaning, the provincial court. There was no session of the assembly until 
September 23 
31 Ignatius; see note 6, above 
32 Choptank, Chester, and Sassafras. 
There were several others 
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ot maryland is the moste unhealthy, very subject to feavors. I never 
saw such a quantity of muskitoes in any part of the world as here 

from Eastern Shore fery to queenstown, a Small place 12m. Dist 
here Dined. from thence to Churchil,** a litle Country town also. the 
Country very pleasant and fine roads. farming scems [to] take up the 
peoples atention here more than any other. they raise great quantity- 
of wheat and Indian Corn. tobacco Does not answer at all and is but 
itle Cultivated on this [side of] the Bay. the water is but very In 
ditferent and Contributes much to the sickliness of this part 

Do. the 27th. trom Churchil to fredericks or Prince Georges tow! 
20 mi. on sassapas river,*® a very fine situation, but a small place of litle 
trade. from hence to Mr. Chews to whome I had a letter from Mr. Ga! 
loway; he has a Store at Prince Georges, and a farm about 4 miles from 
thence. here I lay. this is Cecil County which seems still beter Culti- 
vated than hithertoo. Indeed this has been the Case all along as I 
(ame to the northward. 

the 28th. from Mr. Chews to New Castle on the Delawar. this is 
a prety town Consisting of about 500 Dwelling houses. it is looked 
upon as the next to philadelphia In the province. it is about 30 from 
this last, S. W.. on the north side of said river. there was two Kings 
Fregates of[f] the town to visit the vessels going in and out therby to 
hinder foreign trade**® from New castle to wilmington, 6 mives 
crossed the fery at Christeen river.°? this is a small but very well situ 
ated litle town, on the side of sd. river. large ships Can Come up this 
river to the town.** it is about 1 mile Dist. from the Bay, on which the 
town has a fine prospect, being on the side of a hill. this place is so near 
the City that there is but litle trade Caryed on. tavern Keeping is the 
best business that is Carved on in all those small towns, therfore aré 
they well stocked with taverns. here I lay. 

July the 20th. Set out Early for Chester, 12 miles. the weather 
Kxtremly hot. the horsses had great Difficulty to Dr[a]gg me along 
Chester is on Priest Creek ** about 15 miles from philad. the roads 
from willmington are very hilly and stoney which seemd odd at first 
heing so long acustomed to fine level roads. I met here a number of 
gentlemen and ladys who Came out from the City on a party of pleasure. 
| ined in their Company and wee all Set out together after Dinner 
arrived at p[hJilad. at 614 and took lodgeings at the widow Gradens i: 
Second Street, which is the only genteel lodgeing in town.® we 

34 The locality is still called Church Hill; it is in the northern part of Queen 


Anne County, some five miles southeast of Chestertow: 


35 On Griffith’s map of Maryland (1794) the village on the north side of th 
Sassafras is called Frederick, that on the south side Georgetown, and such are the 
names recorded by Philip Fithian, who journeyed along this same route fron 
Annapolis in 1774. Journal and Letters, pp. 154, 155. Now these villages ar: 


called Fredericktown and Georgetown, respectively 

36 One was the Sardoine, Capt. James Hawker Md. Archives XIV. 238 
239; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, V. 18 

37 Christiana Creek. 


38 Cf. Kalm, Travels into North America (Warrington, 1770), I. 157 
39 Ridley Creek On Thomas Holme's map (16087) it is ¢ ulled “ Preest 
Creek 


40 The widow Graydon, mother of Alexander Graydon the author of the cele 
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Crossed sculkill fery about 3 miles from town, from whence the road to 
philada. is Beautifull, the Country one Continuall farm and several prety 
litle Country houses. 

August the 3d. went to a fishing party on sculkill river in Company 
with Samuel Mifflin Esqr., Messrs. Willing and moris * (to whom I had 
a letter of recomend'n from Beans and Cuthbert In Jamaica) and sev- 
erall other of the first people in the town, where we Spent the Day. 

Do. the 5th. went [to] German town with another Company to see 
the stocking manufacture. this is a Small place setled by Germans and 
Dutch who are all stocking weavers and manufacture great quantitys 
of thread and woolen 

Do. 7th. went again with another Company to Sculkill falls which 
are not Considerable wheras boats and flats Can Come Down without 
any great Dangour. there is here what they Call a museum or a room 
where they have a Colection of all the Curiossitys they can pick up in the 
Country, which Consists in Ditferent sorts of fowls, fishes, shels, sneaks, 
and other Curious anymals, also Indian dresses and Diff’t ornaments. 
there were a few miners here Blowing up the rocks of the fall to facili- 
tate the passage for Boats over it. for when once over the falls they Can 
go a Considerable way up the Country. we Dined at a tavern that is 
here, a large Company of both sexes. 

August the roth. Mr. Mifflin introduced me to t 
whom we Dined.*? he is nephew to Mr. Pen the proprietor. there 


1 


Governor, with 


are two brothers of them here. 

Do. 12th. went with Mr. harden the roman Catho:ique mission- 
ary *® to Dine with Messrs. mead and fitsimons also roman.** 
brated Memoirs, was born in Barbadoes, ef a German father and a Scottish 
mother. and married an Irishman. Thus qualified for the entertainment of a 
cosmopolitan company, she, after her husband’s death, began to keep a hoarding 
Her son describes several of her more interesting guests, 
Johann Kalb, coming to Philadelphia 


on a similar commission from the French government, boarded with Mrs. Gray 


house in Philadelphia 


but. alas, makes no mention of our traveller. 


don in 1768 and 1769. The house in which she lived in 1765 was the “ Slate- 


roof House”, at the southeast corner of Second Street and Norris's Alley, built 


in 1687 and standing till 1867 (picture in Pa. Mag. of Hist., 1V. 52). Graydon, 


Vemoirs (ed. 1846), pp. 18, 20, 33, 43, 62, 64. 

41 Samuel Mifflin (d 781), a relative of Thomas Mifflin, was a prominent 
nerchant in Philadelphia: see previous installment, note 63. The firm of W1 
ling and Morris (Thomas Willing and Robert Morris), established in 1754, con 


tinued till 1793, and was during most of that time one of the chief mercantile 


firms in the city. Thomas Willing, Robert Morris, and Samuel Mifflin were al’ 
members of the Mount Regale Fishing Company 

42 John Penn (1729-17905), son of Richard, lieutenant-governor 1763-1771, 
deputy-governor 1773-1775. His father and his uncle Thomas were both propri 
etaries in 17é The brother next mentioned was Richard (1736-1811), lieuten- 


1772 


int-governor 
43 Rey. Robert Harding, S.J., missionary in Philadelphia from 1749 to his 


death in 1772. Rev. Jacob Duché, in “ Caspipina’s Letters ” (Observations on a 


Variety of Subjects, Philadelphia, 1774, p. 114), speaks of him as “a decent well 
bred Gentleman, . . . much esteemed by all denominations of christians in thi 
city ” 


Mead (1741-1808), grandfather of Gen. George G. Meade, an: 
(1741-1811), member of the Federal Convention of 1787, ‘1 


44 George 
thomas Fitzsimons 
C. 1789-1702, were brothers-in-law and partners. 
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A French Traveller in the Colonies, 1705 =a 
Do, 16th. went on second party on scu!kill river. 
Philadelphia Capital of pensilvania is situated on a neck of land 
the Confluence of the two fine rivers, Delawar and Schuikill. iz 
layed out in the form of a paralelogram or long square. and Designs 


when finished, to extend two miles, from river to river, and to Compos: 
eight long streets which are to } ! 

others Each a mile in length, broad, spacious and Even, with prope: 
spaces left for the public buildings Churches and market places, in th 
Center is a Square of 10 acres, round which the public buildings are t 
be Disposed. the two principal streets, called hight Street.** and Broad 
Street, are each one hund’d feet in Breadth, the others 60, and most ot 
the houses have a small garden or orchard. there are great numbers of 
wharfs, the principal an hund'd. foot wide, and water enough for shy 
of 500 tuns burthen to load and unload alongside them. the war 
houses are numerous and commodious, and the Docks for ship buildin: 
are well adapted and Convenient. there is now twenty Vesse!s on thx 
Stocks, great and small, some of the former three hund. tuns Burthe 
the City exclusive of warehouses Consists of about 3.000 houses or mors 
the number of inhabitants, Computed to be about 30,000. the original 
of the town which I have Described here is far from being Completed 
but is more advanced than any town whatsoever Iver was in so short 
time, and encreasses Daily very considerably. there is a number of ver 
rich merchants in this City. their trade is considerable to all westind 
Islands, also the madeiras, spain, portugal, England. Ireland, and hol 
and, there is a Surprising quantity of all kind of grain raised in the 


ve intersected at right angles by sixtee 


province Espec’y wheat, with which the[y] suplied England and Ireland 
abundantly this vear, where it was very scarce, they have all kinds of 
provisions great plenty of vegetables, all this is brought Down the rivers 
Delawar and Sculkill. the Dutch*® Employ between & and goo thd 
wagons drawn with four horsses Each In bringing the product of thei 
farms to philadelph[ia] market. there has been 300 Vessels Cleard out 
of this port in one vear, and as many Enter’d. their Chief Exportations, 
are, grain, lumber, Iron, of which there is plenty, Beef, pork, flaxseed 
some hemp and furs, the hemp they! find use amongst themselves a 
the[y] have now many roperies and make very good Canvas or Duck 
their Importations from the westindias Consists in sugar, rum, Cofee 
Coten, and Molasses, sometimes Cash. they have set up several looms ot 
late where there is very good linnen made, and no Doubt but the stam: 
Duty will augment their aplication that way. they send great quantit 
of flaxseed to Ireland yearly, in return for which they have Irish linnen:s 
the established religion was quaker formerly, but all believers in Christ 
are tolararted, the quakers seem to Dwindle very fast, there isa roma 
Church here ** to which resorts about 1200 people, many of which ar 
Dutch, they are in generall poor. there are several good churches of 
protestants and presbiterens. the state house is a very good building 
also the hospital. there are three public liberaries.4* they have two 

45 High Street, now Market 

46 Germans. Lord Adam Gordon attributes to them - wagons (Mer 
ness, Travels in the Colonies, p. 411), Burnaby, 9000 (Travels, ed. 1775, p. 5 

47 St. Mary’s, a frame building on Fourth Street ab Spruce 

48 The library of the Library Company of Philadelph the Loganian 
brary, and probably that of the American Philosophical Society are meant 
Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1. 86, &7 
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market Days in the week, wednesdays. and saturdas. It is amazeing the 
quantity of meat (which is exceed fine) and all kinds of provisions 
vegitables and fruits, that abounds at this market, and the number of 
people of both sexes, that Comes to buy provisions on those Days. 

The Climate of Pensilvania is very agreable, and the air sweet and 
lean. the fall or autumn begins about the 20th 8bre and lasts to the 
segining of Nbre.*’ when the winter sets in, which Continues til march, 

frosty weather and extreme Cold seasons, are very Common here, so that 

river Delawar tho broad and rapid, is often froze over, but then the 
veather is Dry and hea'thy. the spring lasts from march to June, and 
the Sumer in July, august, and September, Dureing which, the heats are 
l.xcessive, particularly in the night, more Disagreably so, than In the 
|sland of hispaniola in the hotest time, this I have experienced. 

the Soil of this province is in some places a black or yellow sand, in 
some light and gravelly, and in the vales along rivers sides a fat mould, 
the earth is very fruitful and easy to be laboured, it is prety weil 
watered, well furnished with timber and Iron. In Short there is no part 
of america in a more flourishing Condition than pensilvania. great 
numbers of people abound to it, in some years more have transported 
themselves into this province, then into all the others besides. In the 
vear 1729, 6208 perssons Came as_ passengers and servants, to setle 
here, four fifths of whom were from Ireland. they Continue still Come- 

ig, to avoid the misery of their own Country, where they are a thou- 
-and times worse than guinea Slaves. 

the Chief Inland town in pensilvania is lancaster, Sixty miles from 
philada. back in the Country. here they renew their treaties with the 
Indians, there is a prety Considerable trade Caryed on here with the 
hack setlers. the Inhabitants of this province are a well Disposed people 
of a moderate Jenius, strong and well looking. they are more shie of 
strangers than in the other provs. and litle Curious of getting acquainted 
with them, or shewing any civilitys Except they have very good recom- 
mendations, this they say themselves, is owing to tricks put upon them 
by strangers, but I belive to be more owing to the reservedness of the 
quakers, which seems to have infused itself into all the Inhabit’s, 

August the 20th. Set out this morning for New York. breakfastd 
it fronkfort, 6 miles, a Small vilage. Dined at the red Lion tavern, 7 
miles ;5° and slept at the Delawar fery tavern, 16 m., where I met with 
voung Thoms. Mifflin 5! and others. 

Do. 21st. Crossed the Delawar near the falls. went thorough tren- 
ton, 1m. [/a margin: There [are] Baraks by Trent[on] to hold 600 
men.]5? and breakf'd at princetown. this is a prety Country town situ- 
ated in a fine fruitful agreable Country. there is a good Colege here 
large Enough to hold 400 people, there is now 160 scholars.®* prince 


49 October 20; December. 

50 At the mouth of Poquessing Creek, now Torresdale 

51 Afterward the celebrated major-general, president of Congress, signer of 
he Constitution, and governor of Pennsylvania; at this time a youth of twenty- 


52 Burnaby. p. 54, who also mentions barracks at Princeton, New Brunswick, 
ind Perth Amboy. 
53 The Account of the college published by the trustees in 1764 gives the 


number as 120. Maclean, History of the College of New Jersey, Il. 273. 
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town is 10 m from trenton. from here to Brunswick,** 14 miles. here | 
dined. there is also a Barack here. the road is very fine hithertoo, 
the Country well inhabited. this side the Delawar Is new Jersys. it 
|is] well cultivated, great plentv of all Sorts of fruits on each side, 
with which they faten the hogs in the season. indeed all the Catle like it 
beter than grass.’ they make great quantitys of Cider here but not Ex- 
traordinary in quality. after Dinner Crossed the fery °° and continued 
to amboy, 12 m. this is the Capital of East Jersy, Consisting of about 
200 houses. it is well situated and has a comods. harbour there is 
Barracks here also. the Jerseys are Divided into East and west, am- 
boy is Capitl of the first, and Burlington (which is on the Delawr. 20 m 
tbove philadelphia) Capital of west Jersy. the Governor resides 6 
months in one place and 6 in the other. this Colony is well Inhabited 
and Cultivated. the climate is healthy and temperate. its general pro 
duce is, all sorts of Grain, horsses, black Catle, hogs, skins and pipe 
Staves, the[y] Catch some whale on the Coast. 

they Export Bread, Corn, flower, Beef, pork, hams, fish, some buter, 
and bar Iron, to west Indies, for which they receive, sugar molasses and 
rum in return; they send to England skins, pitch, tar, whale bone, ete. 
and oyl, for which the[y] have furniture and Cloath’g. 

\s the towns generally ly up in the Country the trade is Chiefly over 
land to new York. 

there are from 100 to 200 familys in one place, great part of which 
are Dutch. the number of Inhabitants is computed at 65,000 of all ages 
and sexes, of which 6000 are men fit to Cary arms, and about 200 In- 
dians. there is no Considerable town in the Jersys, amboy being the 
most so of any. 

August the 22d. Crossed the fery from amboy to Staten Island 
which is about a mile broad, from hence to watsons fery at the other Ex- 
tremity of the Island, 16 miles. here I Broke fast. this Island is in the 
province of new York, Distance about 9 m. N. W.°° from the metropolis. 
it is about [13] miles in length, and 6 or 7 in breadth. on the South side 
is a Considerable tract of good level land, but the Island in general is 
rough and the hills prety high and stoney. the Inhabitants are princi- 
pally Dutch and some french. 

Sandy hook, and the Southermust point of long Island, form the En- 
trance of New York Bay. this is Called the narows, it is but 2 m. 
broad and opens the ocean to full view. the passage up to York from 
sandy hook is safe, and not above 25 miles in length. the Common navi- 
gation is between the East and west bancs, in two or three and twenty 
feet water, but it is said that an Eighty gun ship mav he brought 
thorough a narrow winding unfrequen’d Channel, between the North End 
of the East bank and Coney Island. there has been a 70 gun ship up 
(lose to the town. the Island on which the City is built is about 14 m. 
long, and not above one mile broad. the S. W. point projects into a fine 
spacious bay, 9 miles in length and about 4 in breadth, at the Confluence 
of hudssons or N. W. river and the streight between long Island and the 
North Eastern Shore, or East river. on this point is the City, which 
Consists of about 2700 houses or buildings, it is upwards of a mile in 

New Brunswick 

S Over the Rarit 

Southwest 
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the East and South parts are low and Convenient for wharfs, the north 
and west parts Elevated and Dry. the Streets are Iregualar, but being 
paved with round pebles, are allways Clean. there are Several we'! 
built brick houses in the English taste, the others in the Dutch with the 
gablends towards the Streets and Coverd with tvyles;* this City is 
suplyed with markets in Different parts, abounding with great plenty 
and variety, they have Beef, pork, veal, muton, poultry, veneson, wild 
fowl, Especially wild pigeon, fish, oysters, roots, and all Kinds of vegi- 
tables and fruits, in their Seasons; this City is the metropolis of th« 
province and by its Comodious situation Commands all the trade of the 
western part of Connecticut and that of East Jersy; no Season pre- 
vents their shipin from going out and Comeing into port, there are all- 
ways pilot boats at the narows ready to Conduct them In on first sight. 

upon the S. W. point of the City stands the fort which is a square 
with four Bastions mounted with 9 pounders but in very bad order.** 
within the walls is the Governors house where he usualy resides, opo- 
site to it are brick Baracks. the Governors house is 3 stories high and 
fronts to the west. 

Selow the walls of this fort or garison near the water there is a forti- 
fication to Defend the grand road, (but Ships Can lve with safety out of 
its reach) the lower part or foundation of this Batery is built with 
stone, and the merlons Consist of Ceder Joists filld up with Earth. it 


length and about '2 that in breadth, it is said to be a very healthy spot. 


mounts 92 24 pounders which are almost level with the water. this for- 
tif’on is not of any great service to the harbour, which is in East river 
and also the principle part of the town which lyes that way. about 6 fur- 
longs from the fort lys noten Island ** behind which, betwixt [it] and 
long Island, is a passage for prety large vessels, on which not one gun of 
this fortiffon Can be brought to bare. this Island lys about S E from 
the fort in the midle of East river. it is reserved as a Sort of a 
Demesne for the Governors, they pro[po]se to Erect a Strong Castle on 
it, but there is as yet not the least apearance thereof. this according to 
my Judgement is the p[rloperest place for a fortit’on, 

there are besides this, two other Islands in the Bay oposite the town 
but out of reach of the guns, they say there is very good fresh water on 
all those Islands they serve for vessels to ly Curenteen by them. 

the City hall is a Strong building two Stories high situated where 
four Streets meet and fronts to the S. W. on one of the most Spacious 
Streets in town. here they hold their Council and General Courts. 

the Inhabitants of new York are a mixed people, mostly Decended 
from the Dutch planters originally. there are still two Churches in 
which religious worship is performed in that language. but the number 
that talk it Diminishes Daily. all religions are permited here Except 
the roman Catholique. 

the City of York Consists principally of merchants, shop keepers, 
and tradesmen (as Dos philadelphia) who have the reputation of punc- 
tual and fair Dealings. there are Some very rich houses in it. the 
people are very sociable and kind [to] Strangers. 

felt makeing is a Considerable Branche in vork and it is said their 
hats are as good as in England. 

57 Cf. Kalm, Travels, I. 249. 

58 See also Lord Adam Gordon (Mereness, p. 415), and other travellers 


59 Governor's Island 
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the N. E. part of New York Island is Inhabited Chietly by Dutch 
farmers who have a Small vilage there Called harlem pleasantly Situ 
ated on a flat Cultivated for the City Markets 

scarce a third part of the province is Cultivated. the Colony oi 
Connecticut which is vastly inferior to this In its Extent, has accordi: 
to a.late Computation, above 133,000 Inhabitants of which a militia o1 
27000 men, wheras the whole number of Sou!s Containd in New York 
province is but 110.000, and the militia 18000, 

the Situation of new york with regard to foreign markets Is to he 
prefered to any of the Colonies. it lies in the Center of the Continent 
has at all times a Short and easy access to the ocean, and has almost 
the whole trade of Connecticut and New Jersy, two fertile and well Cul 
tivated Colonies. hudsons river which runs up in the Country near lake 
ontario (and Caries Small vessels as far as albany on Sd. river 150 [m.] 
from York) Impowers them to Cary on a Conssiderable trade with the 
Back Indians, to whom they Send rum, amunition, blankets, Strouds,"° 
and wampum or Conque shell Bugles. In return for which, they have 
all Kinds of furs, and peltrys; they allways have been in good Inteli- 
gence with the five nation, now Six Nation Indians, which are the 
Bravest and most redoutable of all the Indian Nations, that Canada has 
often Experienced ; 

the Importation of Dry goods from England to this province has been 
Conssiderab!e formerly, Insomuch that the merchants were often at a 
loss how to make returns, or remitances to the English merchants, but 
this is not so much the Case now, and Especially since the Stamp Dutys 
have been talked of. Indeed the Inhabitants of all the Different Colo 
nies are so Exasperated at this present time, at the stationing men of 
war all along the Coste to prevent their Carving on any foreign trade 
Especially with the french Islands and now ading the Stamp Duties, that 
they are resolved to raise every thing within themselves, and Import 
Short Standing, has 


nothing from England. this resolution tho of a ; 
afected England to that Degree that Several Corps of tradespeople were 
hle body of troops 


risen, and Could not be quelled without a Conssidera 
that were Dispersed in the Difft. parts of the City of london for that 
purpose. 

there had been severall perssons apointed in the Different Colomies 
glad to resigne to save 


7 


to be Colectors of Sd. Duties, but they were al 
their lives. 

the Exports of New vork to the west Indias are flower, peas, rye 
meal, bread. Indian Corn, ognions, hoards, Staves, lumber, } 
pickled oysters, beef and pork. of flower, which is the main article 
there has been shiped about 90,000 Barels, pr. annum. to preserve thet 


1orses, sheep 


Credit in this important branche of their stap'e. they apoint officers to 
Inspect and brand every Barrel before it is shiped. the returns are 
Chiefly sugar. rum, molasses ete. the spaniards Commonly Contract 
with this and the Colony of Pensilvania for provisions. and with Vit 
ginia for Masts and vards, much to the advantage of Sd. Colonies, 
returns being wholly in Cash. their wheat, flower, Indian Corn, and 
iumber, shiped to lisbone and the maderas, balance the madera wine Im 
ported which is no small quantity, it being their usual Drink after meals 
they Export to Ireland great quantitys of flax Seed. they Sent in on 
year 13,000 hhds. in return they have Trish linnens 
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there is along hudsons river great stock of timber of all Kinds and 
zood Conveniences for ship building, also Iron mines in plenty and of the 
best quality out of which they furnish Boston and road Island, for their 
bulding. this is a Considerable branche of the trade of this province, 
the bodys of Iron mines in the Northern parts of it are so many, their 
quality so good, and their situation so Convenient with regard to wood, 
water, Cariages, and all other Conveniencies, that it is generally thought 
(with attention) they might rival the Swedes in this article. 

North america is provided by nature, with Every thing necessary, to 
becom the greatest martime power In the univers, its harbours are 
Numerous and Comodious, its Coasts of Easy access, by the sounds. 
which you have on all the Continent a Conssiderab!e Distance of [into] 
the land. timber and [ron abounds in all parts, Navail Stores in the grat- 
est plenty, and hemp grows as well as in any Country whatsoever. Joigned 
to this the healthiness of Climate, the great propogation, youl See about 
the farmers houses in the Country, Children Swarming, like broods of 
Ducks in a pond, they Come quiker to maturity than in Europe are 
strong and robust, in general well Disposed, Easy lead on to any under- 
taking, but Soon Discouraged if the Success Does not imediatly answer 
their Expect’on. they have this in Common with the English, Soon up. 
and as soon Down, that is, they are Easily Elevated in spirit, and as 
Easy Dejected. an Enterprising man that would Study these people 
and gain their inclinations will bring them to do any thing he pleases. 

this Country Can not be long subject to great Britain, nor Indeed to 
any Distant power, its Extent is so great the Daily Encrase of its In- 
habitants So Considerable, and haveing every thing necessary within 
themselves for (more than) their own Defence, that no Nation whatso- 
ever seems beter Calculated for independency, and the Inhabitants are 
already Intirely Disposed therto and talk of nothing more than it. 

It is Computed that there are at least ten thousand Convicts and pas- 
engers, or indented Servants, imported yearly into the Different Colonies. 
the first are Sent to Virginia and maryland only, and likewise Indented 
servants; But the Colonies to the Northward of maryland admit no Con- 
victs, but Serv'ts as many as will Come.*! there has Come to philadel’a 
alone, 5000 in one year, 34 of which were from Ireland, great numbers 
of Dutch and germans; those Indented Servants, are poor people that 
Can not pay their passage and signe Indentures to the Cap’ns for the 
payment therof. he on his arival Sells these indtures to the highest 
bider, they are generally for four years, some more, Dureing which 
time these poor wretches are obliged to Serve like slaves or Convicts, 
and are on the same footing; If ever any foreign power Comes to In- 
vade the Country, and publishes the liberty to all of those people that 
will Joign with them, they'l Certainly all take party, and I look on them 
to be fiter for Soldiers than the Inhabitants, being Eured to hard labour 
and fatigue, acustomed to live hard: 

August the 26th. Crossed over the Channel to long Island, some- 
times Calld Nassau Island, which is In the province of new york. it is 
about 120 m. long and not above 18 broad. It is Divided from the Con- 
tinent by a Channel of 100 m. in length, and 12 In Breadth. there are 
many Convenient harbours. it Contains the Countys of sufoik, Rich- 


610On the matter of the convicts, see the late Dr. J. D. Butler’s article in 
Am. Hist. Rev., I. 12-33. 
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mond “* and queens County. its trade is in furs, Skins and tobace u 
great Britain, and horses, Beef, pork, peas, wheat. oats, and Corn. to ¢) 
west India Islands, In return for which they have sugar, rum. molasses 


g 
Cotten, Cofee, etc. the Soil is very good on this Island. all sorte . 
vegitables and fruits abound on it, hemp and flax grows very well a 

In the midle of the Island there is Salisbury plaine 16 miles long and 4 


broad, on which there is neither Stick nor Stone to be Seen. a fine plac 
to Encamp an army. there is an Excelent Breed of horses on the Island 
for which reason their militia regiment is all Cavalry. there are Se. 

eral small Islands of the Eastern Coast but non Inhabited; they have a 
whale fishery here sending the oil and bones to England, there are also 
other fisheries. I Dined and lay at the fery tavern 

August the 27th. Crossed over to York. the 28th Dined with John 
wats Esqr."* In Company with General Gage his lady and Several 
officers. it is thought Mr wats will be made Lieutenant Governor of this 
province. Sir henry moore Is apointed governor and Expected out 
Daily, he was lieutenant governor of Jamaica, a very agreable polite 
gentleman and Intirely the Courtier, talks all languages, well.® ther: 
was nothing talked of at York Dureing my Stay there but the spirited 
and patriotic behavior of the Inhabitants of the northern Colonies Es 
pecially Boston, where the people had a few Days ago surownded the 
Stamp officers house who seemed to have some reluctancy to resigning 
his office, and would have leveled it with the ground if he had not Imedi 
ately resigned and promised never to act in that quality upon any acct 
next Day they Caried lord Butes Efigie in a Cart round the town and 
hanged it to [a] tree where it lay Exposed till Dark (with a guard at the 
foot of Sd tree) then they throwed him into a fire round which the 
sung and Danced all night. the Same thing was Done in providence 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. they all Declare Solemnly that when 
the Stamp papers Come over they’'l set fire to the house wherein the[fv] 
are lodged. 

August the 20th. Dined and suped with Messrs. voung and walas 
the fever took me at night which held me three Days Dureing which 
Doctor midleton °° atended me 

Sepr. the 3d. Set out from Yo.k to philadela. Crossed the fery to 
powlers ** hook, 2 miles broad, from thence to Bargin "* fery, 9 miles 
the fery about '2 a mile. to Elizabeth point fery 214 miles, the fery 
to Elizabeth town 2 m. Dined here, a prety litle Inland town wher 
there is a Court house and a Decent Church the Country about it 
fruitfull and well Cultivated, plenty of grain and fruit. from hence to 
wood Bridge®® a Small vilage to [miles] Dist. 

Do. the qth. from wood Bridge to Brunswick fery 10 m. the fery 

62 Suffolk, Queens, and Kings. Richmond County was and is Staten Island 

63 John Watts (1715-1789), member of the council, Loyalist 

64 Maj.-Gen. Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief in America 1763-1772. after 
ward governor of Massachusetts 

65 Sir Henry Moore governed Jamaica most of the time from 1756 to 1i7¢ 
and New York from November, 1765, to his death in 1769 

66 Dr. Thomas Middleton, author of An Historical Inquiry into the Anci 
and Present State of Medicine (New York, 1769). 

67 Paulus. 

68 Bergen. 

69 Woodbridge, N. J. 
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this town 1s the finest Situated of any that Ive yet Seen for a Country 
town, it is on Raritan river about 15 miles from its mouth, on the west 
Side therof, on a riseing grownd at the top of which is a fine Barak. 
on Each Side the river are Several prety Country Seats and farms well 
tended which has a very prety Efect, there is a Coper mine about 10 m. 
up this river which Does not promise much at present, altho great things 
were Expect trom it afirst. 

amboy on the mouth of this river (which Ive before mentioned) is 
well situated for trade, haveing a fine and safe harbour in Sandy hook 
Tsay suficient to hold 500 Sail of Shiping of any Burthen, vessels may 
also be built very Conveniently here and Cheap, Notwithstanding these 
advantages it is but a Small place of no trade, which is owing to its prox- 
imity to York. it Consists of about 40 or 50 scatered houses Some of 
which are good buildings. its situation is both pleasant and healthy. 

after Breakfast Set out from Brunswick to Prince town 16 miles, 
here I went to meeting *° at which was a Considerable Congregation of 
presbitirians. from hence to trenton where I lay. 

Sepr. the 5th. from trenton to the red lion and from thence to Phila- 
delphia the same road I went. 

Do. 6th. this morning Mr. Mifflin Introduced me to governor Pen 
with whom we Dined. 

the 7th. Dined with mr alen*! to [whom] mr mifflin Intrd. me also 


Quelque jours *? avant mon Depart De Phi'adelphia on y avoit recue 
la nouvelle, que, la perssonne qui avoit Eté nommeé receveur Des nouvelles 
Droits a York,** C’Etoit Demis De cette Charge, et que le gouverneur** 
y avoit nommé Son fils Et C’Etoit retiré dans le fort, avec les troopes qui 
(‘e trouvoient pour lors dans la Ville, et avoit ordonné aux Cap’ns De 
Deux fregattes qui Etoient En rade De s’aprochér De la ville pou[r] la 
Cannonér En Cas que les habitants Eussent fait le moindre mouvement. 


{March 13, 1765.) J'ai quitté le Batiment au Cap look Out et me 
Suis rendu a New bern En trarverssant la Caroline Du Nord, Dont cette 
Ville Doit Etre la Capitalle, elle est apresent peu Conssiderable, ainssi 
que toutte les autres Villes de Cette province, excepté le Cap fare, qui 
est la plus Comercantte, Cependant la navigation est assé mauvaise a 
cette derniérre puisqu’il ny 4 que 17 pieds D’Eau sur la barre, qui est a 
Son entré, a hautte mer. 

la riviérre sur la quelle est batie New bern, ainssi que toutte Celles 
que J'ai traverssé en allant a Virgine, qui Sonts Consider[able] et en 
grand Nombre, Communiquent a une meme Embouchure qu'on nomme 

70It was not Sunday, but Wednesday. 

71 Probably Andrew Allen (1740-1825), the attorney-general, son of Chief 
Justice William Allen and brother-in-law of Governor John Penn. He was for 
. brief period a member of the Continental Congress, resigning in 1776; then a 
loyalist; see Pa. Mag. of Hist., 1. 206-211 

72 This paragraph is written on a separate page of the manuscript, the fifty- 
fifth. The matter, in French, on pp. 56-62, is omitted here, as merely repeating 
the diarist’s English narrative of his journey down to March 13, 1765 (see pre- 
vious installment) 

73 James MacEvers. 

74 Cadwallader Colden, acting governor. These references show that the 
diarist left Philadelphia in the latter part of October. 
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(cacock, ou il y a une barre sur la quelle Ii ny a que 9 pieds D’Eau, Ce 
qui fait que le Comerce y est peu Conssiderable. 
Norfolk, la Ville la plus Comercantte et Conssiderable De la Virgin 


pritite 
est situé Du Cotté de l'Est de la riviérre Elizabeth (qui Donne dans 
James riviérre a une lieux au dessous) a un des beau‘ ports que la 
Nature peut former et, est munie de tout ce qui est Necessaire pour la 
Construction ou reparation Des Navires de quelque grandeurs que Ct 
Soit. sur le Cotte opose, et vis a vis de Norfolk, est une petitte Ville 
nouvellement [:tablie nommeé portsmouth, qui 4 plusieures quays, aupres 
Des quels les plus gros batiments peuvent Carenér. tous les Batiments 
qui onts afaire dans la virginie ou le Maryland s‘ils ont besoins de Ra 
doub vienent Ici, D’autant mieux quils y trouvent Ce qui leur faut, et 
que le port et sure I'Entrée et la sortie facile. 

Il est Etonnant que les Habitants n’ont Jamais pensse a fortifiér un 
qui parroit Devoir etre D’une grande Concequence pour le 
Comerce du pays, Car I’Enemie peut vy entrér en tems de guerre et rav- 
agér la Ville sans oposition, ny ayant pas Un seul Cannon; Ny Dans les 
I:nvirons, l’on pouroient, me Dira’t on, y Assembler 2,000 homes en peu 
de tems, mais que peuvent deux ou trois mille homes Efrave, sans li1ci- 
plinne, surpris sans s’y atendre, quand mem Ce Seroit par Un Nombre 
bien moindre qu’eux, mais qui seroit resolu, et bien armeé. margin 
en Cas de surprise ils auroient de la peine a r'assembler mille homes. | 

la richesse de Set Endroit ne Dédomagerez pas Des depences Dune 
Ikntreprise qu'on y feroient; D’abord, I! y a peu. ou point D’argent, 
tabac et ~° lobjet principal de leurs Comerce, et de cet article mem n'y 
trouveroit on pas Conssiderablement, puisque les Vaisseaux peuvent 
Vallér prendre Chez les habitants dans les Differentte parties de la prov- 
ince, par le moyen des riviérres naviguable qui y Sonts en grand Nombre 
ainsi que dans le maryland, Ce qui fait, qu'il ny’a pas D’Entrepot gen- 
eral ny de ville Conssiderable, Dans les deux provinces; par ce que Je 
vien de dire, I] paroit que Cet Endroit n'est pas un objet ou l'on putsse 
satisfaire a l’interest. 

Si l'on vy alloit dans le Desin D’y faire du Degat. rien de plus facil 


e. 


puisque, Comme j'ai observe. I] point de fortification, et qu'on 
peut aller moullér 4 une portté de pistolet de la ville, ou 51] Convenoit 
mieux dans la baye sous le Cap henry, faire Dessendre son mond et 
marchér a la ville qui en est a 4 0u 5 lieux au plus, on auroit pour lors a 
(e garder des E-mbuches parcequ il faut traverssér des Bois, ou Il y a un 
grand Chemain bien pratiquable. la Costte depuis le Cap Jusqu’a la 
ville est propre a la Dessentte et on trouve toujours des pilots aux En 
virons Du Cap. 

En tems de guerre, les vaisseaux qui Chargent de tabac dans les deux 
provinces de virginie Et maryland s’assemblent Dans les Mois de [avril 
et d’octobre]** ou Dans la riviérre De York vis a vis de la ville qui porte 
Son Nom, ou Devant la Ville de Hampton sur la rivierre de James, plus 
Comunement Ici par[c]eque les Bureaux y Sonts ou Ils S’Expedients. 
l'on m’assure avoir vue Ici, en pareille Cas, 100 Voille ou Vaisseaux pret 
a méttre a la voille. Ils Se tienent enssemble pour Etre En etat de se 
Defendre des Corssaires. 

75 Des plus beaux 

76 Est 


77In another handwriting. 
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puisque Cette Ville de Norfolk est la plus Comercentte Et Conssider 
able on peut juger des Autres, des quelles Sonts Wiiliamsburg qui est la 
Capitalle Cependant de peu de Concequence Excepté dans le tems de 
leurs assemblées general qui s’y tienent deux fois l’anné Scavoir, lune 
Commence le 10 avril et tient 24 Jours, l'autre le 10 &8bre et tient Egale 
ment 24 Jours.** dans Ces tems Il s‘v rend beaucoup de monde, mais 
dans d’autre ("Est bien peu de Chose. II y a encore les villes de York. 
NewCastle, petersburg, frederickburg, port Royal et quelques autres, 
mais qui Sonts moindre, les Uns que les autres. 

le Maryland, a Cet Egard, est Comme la virginie. anopolis En est 
la Capitalle; elle est sur la riviérre severn, a gauche En y entrant, sans 
Canons sans auqu’un Defence, de trés facille accés, l'on y peut aler san- 
pilots, Elle est peu Conssiderable. apres Celle ci est baltimore qui est apeu 
pres dans le mem Cas. il y a aussi alexandrie sur la riviérre Patowmac. 
gu l’amiral Bradock C’Est retiré aprés sa Defaitte Fn Canada, avec son 
Esquadre.7* Deux Fregattes de 36 Canons sonts en etat de prendre 
toutte Ces villes, et les mettre 4 Contribution, s’Entand en les surpren- 
nant. Je ne Scai mem Si une Seulle ne le feroit pas. I] faudroit dans 
Ces ocasions De I’Expedition Car il y 4 ordinairement Des fregattes et 
Vaiss’x De guerre sur la Costte et les Chemins sonts beau dans le pays. 
les Exprés y vonts vitte, la Flotte qui s’assemble Entems de guérre a 
York ot! Devant Hampton, est ce qui merit le plus d’atention Dans Ces 
deux provinces. 

Il n’en est pas de mem de Philadelphia, Capitalle de la Penssilvanie. 
Cette Ville est Conssiderable, elle est Eloigné de la mer de 50 lieux, s’En- 
tend de !’Embouchure de la riviérre Delaware, la navigation de Cette 
riviérre est Difficille, mais I] y a de Bon pilots 4 Lewis town,*® (petitte 
Ville qui est 4 l’Entrée, a 3 milles du Cap henlopen) qui Sonts toujours 
préts a allér abord des Batiments qui paroissent avec un yak a la tétte 
Du mast du petit peroquet.*! quand les Vents sonts bon, pour monter ja 
riviérre, on se rend a la Ville en 24 heurs, quand Ils Sonts Contraire l’on 
s'v rend par le moyen des marrés, qui Sonts forttes dans Cette Baye. a 
"Ex[t]remitté Du Sud de la Ville Il y a une baterie qui est presqu’abon- 
donné; Il peut y avoir 24 Cannons en fort mauvaise Etatt. l’on a bien 
tot passé Cette baterie et quand on est par le travers du milieux de la 
Ville on est hors De Sa porté. la riviere de Sculkill passe Derriére la 
Ville et tombe dans la baye a une lieux au deSous. rien de plus facille 
que D’Envoyér Des Chaloupes dans Cette riviérre, debarquér Du monde 
pour prendre la Ville par deriérre, pendant que les Vaisseaux atireroient 
l'attention Des habitants dans l'autre Extremitté. Ce Debarquement 
Doit Ce faire de nuit; pour Cet Efet on peut laisser Un Batiment, ave> 
le monde qui y est Destinné, a l'Embouchure de la Dite riviérre Et au 
Comencement Du flot (Car ils auronts une bonne lieux a faire de l’Em- 
bouchure, a l’Endroit Du debarquement pour avoir le moin de Chemin a 
faire par térre qui est 14 de lieux) Envoyér les Chaloupes avec le monde. 
on ne seras pas Embarrassé pour trouvér Des Endroits Commode pour 
méttre pied attérre et y estant II est facille d’En avertir les Vaisseaux 
par le moyen de quelque fusée Envoyé en I’air. 

78 All erroneous; there was no such regularity. 

79 Attention has already been called to this error in note 1, above. 

80 Lewes, Del. 


81 With a jack (or union jack) at the foretopgallantmast. 
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sion ne veut pas faire le Debarquement Come Je vient De Dr 
peut le faire Du Cotte de la Baye, ou les Vaisseaux peuvent le 
en ce Cas Je[il] faut le faire a une Des Extremitte De la Ville I 
tremitte du nord me paroit le plus propre Car il ny a pomit de tortine 
a Craindre, et le terain y est propre. au lieu quau Centre de ia Vil 
jusqu’'aux Extremittés Ce ne Sonts que quays, aupres des Is il 
toujours des Batiments, qui le rendroit Difficille. Si on peut f 
I-xpedition sans Etre Decouvert, Je pense que 1200 homes 
reussire, mais I] faut de la Suprise autrement I] faud[rJoit un bien plu 


he 


grand Nombre. Car on peut assembler beaucoup de monde dans (ett: 


Ville et les Environs en peu de tems. II seroit inutil de Debarque 
ailleurs qu’'a la Vil'e; Car on trouveroit dans les riviérres Des ohstack 
sans fin et insurmontable, on ne peut les passer quien battean et elles 
sonts en grand nombre. 

avant fait Ce qu’on Ce Seroit propose a filadelphia, I] v a la Ville de 
New Castle Sur le mem Cotté de la riviérre, Environs to 1 
qui est la plus Conssiderable apres la Capittall l'on 
Cet Endrofi]t D’abord. elle est ainssi que les autre: 
a Environs 500 maisons. II y 4 ordinairement une ou deux fregatte: 
mouil é Ici Devant, pour Visitér les Batiments qui sortent et qui Entren 

Venons apresent a la Nouvelle York, Capitalle de la province du mem 
nom. l'on ne rencontre pas les memes Difficulttées pour Ce rendre 
Cette Ville, Il faut neanmoins avoir recours aux pilots, que l'on trouv: 
Ici Comme ailleurs; quand on est passé les narows, qui Veut Dire les 
Etroits, Il n’y a plus rien a Craindre, Jusqu’a la Ville, qui est E’oigné de 
l’"Embouchure Environs 8 lieux. la fortification (Dont on trouveras 
Description dans le journal) Est dans le S. O. de la ville, et le port es 
Casaieed’ Est; dans le Canal qui passe Entre Vislle longue et la Ville, 1 
anglais apglent Ce Canal East river. Ici Ils onts leurs Chentiers, to 
les Batiments mouilent Ici. pour Entrer dans Ce port par la passe o* 
dinaire on est obligé de passé devant le fort mais Cest bientot fait ave 
un bon vent De la partie Du Sud-Est jusqu’au ouest D'autant mieux qu 
la passe est belle. Estant Dans le port on Est maitre de fa Ville, puisqu’o 
peut l’abatre En peu de tems, ou faire Debarquér son monde dans les Dif 
ferenttes rues. Si on ne veut pas s Exposer a passer Devant la bateric 
on peut prendre possession D’une Islie qui est a l’Entrée et Dans I 
milieux de Ce Canal qui fait le port. et y Dessendre Du Cannon px 
battre la Ville Et la fortification. Deriérre Cette Islle. entre elle « 
l'islle longue, I] y a une autre passe pour Des moyen batiments. Dan: 
Cette passe on peut Envoyér le monde du Debarquem't dans les Vais 
seaux de transport ou mem Dans les Chaloupes et faire la dessentte qu 
l'on Couvriras Du Cannons sur 

pour faire des Expeditions dans Ce pays, I! faut bien ce provisione: 
de munitions de guérre, Car on ny en trouve pas. 
Campagne, seroient fort apropos. 

Si on vouloit faire la Conquest Du pays II seroit Essenciel De sin 
parér De l'islle longue, Car outre qu'on y trouveroit Des provisions a 


toutte Especes, Il y 4 de fort bon Cheveaux pour montér la Cavaleric 


ieux plus bas 


it la position de 
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sans Defence I) 


quelques Cannons de 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Allgemeine Kulturgeschichte: Versuch einer Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit von den Aeltesten Tagen bis sur Gegenwart. \'on CHARLES 
Ricuer. In two volumes. (Munich and Berlin: Verlag fur 
Kulturpolitik. 1920. Pp. xin, 2902; x, 203-707.) 

Cuartes Ricnet, professor of physiology in the University of 
Paris, an ardent internationalist as well as a famous scientist, was 
actively engaged just before the war in promoting friendly relations 
between Germany and France in the vain hope of warding off the 
contlict which then threatened and which finally came to pass. Think- 
ing, with Herbart, that “ History should be the teacher of mankind” 
he had already written this sketch of universal history which was tread) 
for publication when the outbreak of the war intervened. In 1gi& the 
first German edition appeared, and now the second is printed. The 
author is aware that his book, in order to be intelligible to the average 
reader, must necessarily be inadequate and incomplete in many respects ; 
but he justifies the attempt to survey the history of mankind as a whole 
on the ground that at least some conclusions may be drawn which will 
be of practical value in the present distressed state of the world. 

The purpose of the book is therefore much the same as that of 
Mr. Wells's Outline of History. Its object is to determine from a 
study of the past what it is that contributes to human progress. But 
whereas Wells finds that progress is dependent upon the development 
if science, the religion of righteousness, and a world polity, Richet makes 
little of religion and politics as such, but lays all the stress upon 
science—science, that is, in the broad sense of the advancement of 
knowledge and understanding. It is only through the increase of hu- 
man intelligence that progress can come; give us intelligence and all 
other things will be added. The thesis of the book is thus to show 
that the world moves, through the development of scientific knowledge. 
away from tyranny, provincialism, and conflict toward freedom, peace, 
ind universal brotherhood. The prehistoric period is disposed of in 
short space, and the sketch really begins with the Greeks because 
“Griechenland ist recht eigentlich die Lehrmeisterin des Menschen- 
geschlechts gewesen.” The first volume brings us down to the French 
Revolution. The eighteenth century marks indeed a new era, since 
it was in the eighteenth century that science began to make those 
conquests which have so largely determined the character of modern 
civilization. “Das 18. Jahrhundert ging ruhmvoll zur Neige! Amerika 
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war trei und die bastille gesturmt, die Materie aber sollte von nun an 
die Dienerin des Menschengeistes werden!” 


Unlike Mr. W ells, who regards the modern |* riod as a relapse int 


egoistic striving, Richet thinks of the nineteenth century as the period 
of greatest progress. He therefore devotes the entire second volum: 
to the period since 1789, which he characteristically entitles “* Dit 


Herrschaft der Wissenschaft; and of this volume practically om 
half is devoted to the developments in science, invention, and th 
mechanic arts. These are the events of true historical importance; and 
in them we may see the fulfillment of the prophetic words of Lama 
tine: “Enlightenment makes the whole world one In spite of all 
wars, the increase of knowledge is creating a common point of view, a 


universal Weltanschanung. 


Was aber die Zukunft angeht, so glauben wir... dass einzig und 
allein die Wissenschaft, indem sie die Materie bandigt und, so gut es 
eben geht, einige der in den Dingen verborgenen Geheimnisse erklirt 
Leib und Geist des Menschen hefreien und den Seelen jene beide 
(srundbegriffe einpragen wird, die sich niemals voneinander trennen 
lassen: Gemeinschaftsgeist und Gerechtigheit. 

So thought Richet in 1914; and so he still thinks, even after this 
most devastating and deso‘ating of wars, in which the * right triumphed’ 
with much the same result as if “evil had been victorious”. In spite of 
all, this humane and valiant scholar keeps his faith in human intelli 
gence. When everything has collapsed, even human intelligence, what 


else indeed is there left to have faith in? 


'Vodern Democracies. By Viscount Bryce. la two volumes. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 508; 676. $10.50 


In 1862 a newly elected fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, barely 


turned twenty-four, published a book which won the instant commenda 
t:on of scholars, and took a place in historical literature from which 
three-score years of research and writing have not dislodged it Phe 
capacity for penetrating, dispassionate, fruitful interpretation of 1 
stitutions which the author of the Holy Roman lmpire thus early dis 
played was freshly evidenced in The American Commonwealth, pub 
lished in 1888, and in Studies in History and Jurisprudence, which saw 
the light in 1go1. It is revealed in its full scope and vigor, however 
only in Modern Democracies, a work which sounds the depths and 
scales the heights of political science, in the broadest meaning of the 
term, and brings together in orderly array such data and conclusions 
as only a lifetime of observation by a master observer could possibly 
achieve. 


Lord Bryce tells us that the idea of writing such a book came to 


him, “many years ago”, at a time when schemes of political reform 
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were being widely discussed in England, “ mostly on general principles, 
but also with references, usually vague and disconnected, to history and 
to events happening in other countries”. One is left to surmise that 
the discussions referred to were those prompted by the Lloyd George 
budget of 1909, and the ensuing movement for upper-chamber reform. 
\t all events, it seemed to the author that someone ought to provide 
a more solid basis for argument and judgment by making comparative 
studies, such as, curiously, had never been systematically made, of the 
actual workings, the virtues and the defects, of popular government 
the world over. Cheerfully assuming this stupendous task, the veteran 
scholar revisited Switzerland, France, and other European states, 
betook himself to Australia. New Zealand, Canada, and Latin America, 
and availed himself of extensive opportunities, both as a diplomat and 
as a private sojourner, to make a fresh analysis of the political phe- 
nomena of the United States. The observations were made, and the 
book was partly written, before 1914. Interruptions caused by the 
war delayed publication, however, until the present year. 

The plan of the work requires some explanation. The object. in 
the author’s own words, is 
to present a general view of the phenomena hitherto observed in gov 
ernments of a popular type, showing what are the principal forms that 
type has taken, the tendencies each form has developed, the progress 
achieved in creating institutional machinery, and, above all—for this 
is the ultimate test of excellence—what democracy has accomplished or 
failed to accomplish, as compared with other kinds of government, for 
the well-being of each people. 

The book is thus meant to be of a very practical nature. Political 
theory is dealt with only incidentally ; Lord Bryce’s own political theory. 
hardly at all. There is, likewise, little history, no economics, and 
only so much description of governmental machinery as is necessary to 
a discussion of the results attained. The matter of concern is the 
phenomena of democracy, not its theoretic basis or its historical de- 
velopment or its social implications. 

The work falls into three main parts. The first, devoted to 
siderations applicable to democratic government in general”, treats in 
fifteen chapters of liberty, equality, party, local self-government, public 
opinion, and several other concepts and relationships which go to make 
up the somewhat intangible thing commonly called democracy. The 
second, and main, part deals with certain democracies, one by one, in 
their actual workings. Of forty-two chapters here, one points out the 
salient aspects of the republics of antiquity, and another similarly de- 
scribes the republics of Latin America. The remaining forty are 
divided about equally among the six democracies most thoroughly 
studied, ic., France, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States. The third part of the work, arranged in twenty- 
three chapters, examines and criticizes democratic institutions in the 
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light of the facts presented in the preceding part, comments on certain 
phenomena which influence the workings of democracy everywher: 
and brings together the author's final reflections on the present and 
future of democratic government. 

One great democracy, it will be observed, is left untouched, namely 
the United Kingdom. It is easy to understand the author's feeling that 
no citizen of Britain, and “certainly no citizen who has himself take: 
a part in politics as a member, during forty years, of legislatures and 
cabinets”, can expect to be credited with impartiality as a critic of 
the British governmental system. Yet one must regret that this chance 
has passed for British political phenomena to be appraised on the 


same basis as the phenomena of other lands, and by the scholar who 


probably understands them beyond all other men. It is to be noted, 
too, that the author's plan does not require him to pay much attention 
to governmental reconstruction during and since the war. It is not 


current politics, but democracy as a form of government, that he seeks 
to describe; the abnormalities of wartime would only blur the picture 
Still less, of course, would it serve his purpose to take notice of the 
new and uncertain democracies of Teutonic and Slavic Europe 

Space forbids an attempt to summarize the author's descriptions ot! 
democracy, or even the conclusions at which he arrives concerning its 
multifold phenomena. American students will be interested chiefly 
in two things: first, the estimate placed upon the democracy of the 
United States now as compared with that placed upon it in 1888, and, 
second, the conclusions reached regarding the future of democracy as 
a political device or form. In connection with the first point, it is 
important to observe that the cight chapters devoted to the United 
States are not an abridgement of The American Commonwealth, but 
form, rather, a new and independent study. A reading of them discloses 
however, that the conclusions of thirty years ago are, in the main, the 
conclusions of to-day. Party politics, though improved, still abounds 
in abuses; the state legislatures do not enjoy the confidence of the 
people; direct government has been increased, but in some undesirable 
directions, ¢.g., the recall; the administration of civil justice leaves 
much to be désired, that of criminal justice is “ far worse”; the spoils 
system has been curbed, but not eradicated; .\mericans still “ admit” 
that government of cities is the “one conspicuous failure” of their 
political svstem; the number of men of brilliant gifts in public life is 
“less than might he expected in a country where talent abounds and 
the issues before the nation are profoundly important” 


From a penetrating and altogether delightful discussion of the future 


of democracy in general, one gleans four main ideas: The first is 
that there is no warrant for assuming that democracy is the final form 
of government; if history teaches anything, it is that finality is to be 
expected of no human institution, political or otherwise. The second 
thought is that a score of easily possible developments in human tastes 
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and interests might produce in any land, or even in the world at 
large, an era of political stagnation and dissolution such as lasted for 
a thousand years after the extinction of republicanism at Rome. A 
third point is that the question of the permanence of democracy “ re- 
solves itself into the question of whether mankind is growing in 
wisdom and virtue”, since no free government ever lived and throve 
except as it was upheld by the sanctions of morality and religion. And 
the fourth idea, with which the book closes, is that. notwithstanding 
the uncertainties of human progress, heightened as they have been 
by the experiences of the past seven years, there is still fair ground for 
hope that regard for the forces that are unseen and eternal will long 
keep alive the spirit which self-government requires. 


Frepertc Ou 


The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By Joux M. Ty cer. 
Professor Emeritus of Biology, Amherst College. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921.) Pp. xviii, 310. $3.00.) 

THE volume at hand has evidently been intended as a continuation 
of Osborn’s Ven of the Old Stone Age. It has the advantage of having 
heen written by an able, conscientious, experienced, and well-read 
teacher, but has the disadvantage of dealing with a subject which has 
not been the life specialty of the author and in which he is obliged to 
depend almost wholly on the writings and opinions of other men. The 
result is an excellent book in parts, but one which includes some of the 
errors and fallacies of different previous writers, which at times weaken 


and modify the author’s perspective. 


The best portions of the volume are those that deal with what ts 
expressed by the title, namely, the new stone age in northern Europe; 
but the author was not able to restrict himself to this subject, and hy 
extension to the rest of Europe and western Asia has run into a field 
that is still full of uncertainties and opinions rather than determi- 
nations. 

The book is written essentially for “the eager young student who 
may glance over these pages, feel the allurement of some topic and 
resolve to know more about it... . The bibliography is prepared espe- 
cially for him... it is anything but complete”. All of which is 
modest and surpassed, for in fact the book is in many respects a credit- 
able attempt to present to the student in a succinct and easily digestible 
way the still very imperfect and difficult story of our race since the 


end of the glacial period, to which is added a bibliography of nearly 


400 items. 

The book is divided into twelve sections, which deal respectively 
with: the Coming of Man; the Period of Transition—Shell Heaps: 
Land Habitations; Lake Dwellings: a Glance Eastward; Megaliths; 
Neolithic Industries; Neolithic Chronology ; Neolithic Peoples and 
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their Migrations; Neolithic Religion; Progress; the Coming of the 


t 
Indo-Europeans. 

Chapters 2-4 and 6-8 are well written, and if they embody a: 
deficiencies they are those of our knowledge. Chapter 1, dealing wit 
the earlier stages of Man, is weak, even for the scope of a work of th 
nature. Chapter 5 and especially chapter 9, together with places 
the remaining sections, suffer seriously from the inclusion of unprove 


and at times unwarranted hypotheses. 

In common with the speculative tendency of some modern authors 
the author attaches undue ethnogenetic weight to central \sia and to the 
“Tranian Plateau’. He would derive a great deal of what was Europea: 
during a large part of the Neolithic epoch from this plateau and other 
parts of western Asia, and this not merely in arts or customs but also 1 
actual population. That many of the cultural influences have, during the 
Neolithic period, extended northward from the Mediterranea 


westward from Iran and the neighboring regions, is partly know! 


and can seadily be accepted; but that the spread of such imtluen 
from the Iranian territories westward and southward was attended 
by migrations of peoples in the same directions, is as yet untound 


Some incursions from these regions, as during historic times, wer 
quite possible; but there is no evidence in the physique of the kuropea: 
nations that any important masses of population came thus at any tiny 
into central or western Europe. That there were many movements 
population within Europe itself, during the Neolithic and especia 
later periods, is certain; but these streams, according to the best present 


evidence, were European and not Asiatic, or but secondarily Asiat 


Western Asia, together with the eastern Mediterranean regions, ma 
well have been the cradle of cultures: but our best evidence now point 


to the fact that it was Europe which, outside of perhaps the earliest 


human forms, was essentially the cradle of humanity 


A few of the unwarrantable statements. which the author does not me 
merely quote but fathers, are as follows: On page 183. speaking about aE 
the region in which man probably originated, he says a 

We vaguely located this Asiatic cradle somewhere westward o1 Mes $\ 
northwestward of the great plateau of Thibet. We may call it the ae 


Iranian plateau, using the term in the broadest possible sense, including 
Afghanistan and perhaps western Turkestan: a great area extending 
more than 1000 miles from northwest to southeast | 7]. where it sinks 
into the vallev of the Euphrates 

It may suffice to say that we have not an iota of evidence. or in fact 
even of probability, that any anthropoid apes or early man have ever 


lived in any part of this territory. And following 


We found a branch of the great Negroid race starting very eat ¥ ae 
from this region and migrating westward past Arabia into Africa. . abe 
The Hamitic and Semitic peoples naturally followed the same route : ‘- 


... We may venture to guess that Neanderthal man may have fo! 
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mwed it lone before the beginning of the Hamitic-Semitic migrations 
184). 


\Il of which are mere speculations by former authors, and, so far 
is the “ Negroid” element is concerned, a wholly incongruous and 
mpossible speculation. 

There is quite a series of such adoptions as those above, which 
> unfortunate, for they destroy much of the value of the book for 
the non-expert student, who will not be able to separate mere fancies 
trom deductions based on substantiai facts. It also points to the 
inavoidable penalty to workers in other lines who will take anthropology 
for the good horse of old who could be ridden at pleasure. 

The last chapter of the book—that on the Coming of the Indo- 
uropean—the author himself characterizes most fittingly as one “of 
ncertainties ". It is indeed full of the uncertain, which is not helped 

'y the rather strained speculation. A simple enumeration of the 
various theories, with a concise pointing-out of what in the light of our 
knowledge to-day is in their favor or disfavor, would have been more 
helpful to the student, who it seems was in these latter parts of the 
book somewhat forgotten. But there is one relief upon finishing the 
volume, and that doubly felt for a book published by Scribners—the 
author has evidently escaped, and spares the reader, the nauseous 


‘Nordic ” infection 


Shore History of Antioch. 300 B. C.-A. D, 1268. By E. S. 
Bovenrer, M.A. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1921. Pp. xii, 
323. 12s. 6d.) 

Ix this modest volume Mr. Bouchier supplements his Syria as a 
Roman Province by an intensive study of the city of Antioch. His 
sketch covers fifteen and a half centuries, from the founding of the 
town in 300 B.C., by Alexander's greatest general, Seleucus Nicator 
till its devastation by a barbarian army in 1268, in the twilight of the 
crusading period. Built thirty vears after Alexandria, it retained its 
importance long after its Egyptian rival had been completely over- 
shadowed by Cairo. The author shows us that throughout this long 
neriod Antioch was “essentially a bulwark of European civilization, 
submerged for longer or shorter intervals, but predominantly western 
in its culture and sympathies, and correspondingly hated by the peoples 

the interior, who again and again sought to weaken and devastate 

p. x). In spite of “the almost complete absence not only of in- 
scriptions but of a continuous history of the [Seleucidian] period” 
p. 41), the author is able from the sources available to indicate the 
trend of events from the early days of absolute monarchy to the last 


part of the period tl 


when the town “had approximated to the position 


of an ordinary Greek city-state of the early type. ruled by its own 


senate and locally elected magistrates” (p. 87). As an example of 
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Roman orator and statesman. Our interest in him is not hard 


understand. As he himself said, when urging a literary friet d to write 
a sketch of his career, his life had all the elements of a drama, with its 
vigorous action, its clearly marked episodes, and, as he then thought, a 
happy outcome of a tragic situation. He played a leading role, too, in a 
great political drama. But this is only one side of his life. He was 
also a philosopher, an orator, a poet, a man of the world, and, above all, 
a writer of letters in which he has set down his intimate impressions of 


his points of 


men and things and revealed his weaknesses, as well as 


strength, to the delight of the discerning and the despair of the 


prosaic. This freedom from hypocrisy and the Latin volatility of 
character which gives rise to apparent inconsistency in his words and 
actions make the writing of his biography a difficult matter, unless one 
is a Boissier or has the Celtic temperament of a Tyrrell. The test 
of a biographer’s ability to understand the personal character and the 
political policy of Cicero is to be found in his treatment of three epi- 
sodes in Cicero's career: the period of abject depression which fol- 
lowed his banishment, his hesitation and final adherence to Pompey in 
49. and his prompt defiance of Antony after Caesar's death. Petersson’s 
book comes successfully through this test, and the honesty and sanity 
of judgment which one finds in the discussion of these three incidents 
characterize the whole work and constitute one of its principal merits. 
Its other distinguishing features are its attempt, in large measure suc- 
cessful, to present fully all sides of Cicero's life, and to furnish us with 
its historic setting. As we have already intimated, the orator’s life 


was episodic to a marked degree. It falls into such natural chapters 


as the proconsulship in Cilicia, the Civil War, the death of Tullia, 
and the composition of Cicero’s philosophical works. And Petersson 


has taken advantage of this fact to adopt the topical method of treat- 
ment, while still observing the chronological order. Among these topics 
we miss an-adequate discussion of the historical and literary importance 
of the Letters, comparable to the chapters on the rhetorical and philo- 
sophical works. A more fundamental study of Cicero’s year in Cilicia 
would have been of value, as well as a fuller treatment of his relations 
to the members of his family and to the young Caesarians. In deter- 
mining the actual attitude of Caesar and Pompey toward the question 
of Cicero's banishment, an examination of the legal steps finally taken 
by Clodius in securing his adoption into a plebeian family would have 
been helpful; and the author's opinion of Pompey’s withdrawal from 
Italv and of Cicero's criticism of it would have been interesting. The 
reviewer is inclined to think also that more evidence than is men- 


} 


I ht to bear on the interesting question of 


tioned could have been broug 
Cicero’s political sympathies before 63. The author shows a thorough 
familiarity with the sources and with mocern studies of his subject. 


This comes out clearly, for instance, in the analysis which he makes 
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(pp. 480 ff.) of the apparently conflicting accounts ich Caesar, | 


Plutarch, and others give of the events of January, yo Bu It is 
doubtful, however, if the date assigned to the im} O 
(pp. SIs, can Dt accepted, in ll mict ol 
sources the author's remarks on the consideratio: 
tions in his letters to Atticus as influencing his action (p. 10 ind on 
the changes made in a speech for publication (pp. go ff ( 
importance and have usually escaped attention The s ‘ 
and direct, and this book probably gives on more mplete and 
trustworthy estimate of the public career and private life of Cicero t! 


any other biography which we 
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Ursprung und Anfdnae des Christentums. Von Enuarp MEYER. 
In drei Banden. Band I., Die Evanaelien. (Stuttgart and Ber- 
lin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1921. Pp. xii, 
340. M. 38.) 

HAvING brought his Geschichte des Altertums down to the death of 
Caesar, Eduard Mever defers his story of the Roman Empire until he 
has completed an account of the sources and beginnings of Christianity 
For this, three volumes are p'anned. The first, now before us, is a criti- 
cal examination of the gospel. The second will preface the account 
of the career of Jesus of Nazareth by a study of Judaism after t 
ginning of Persian rule and the influence of Zoroastrian rel 


view of Mever’s great reputation, his erudition and critical ac 


A 
synoptic mind, his clear, forceful style. and artistic power of presenta 
tion, this undertaking must win favor with all students of history 
The historical criticism of the gospel sources is not expounded in the 


conventional manner of treatises on that subject, but follows Mever’s 


own method of approach to the matter. In his historical seminar he had 


examined the Book of Acts, which he regards as one of the most im 


portant works of history preserved from antiquity, and the examination 
at once showed that the Acts and Luke’s gospel were two parts of one 


work, the gospel narrative of t! 


le resurrection being a mere torso wit 


. 
ne invoived a Compa4risot Wi 


out the continuation. This initial the 


resurrection narratives in the other gospels, and a consideration of the 
chronological data of Luke. We then begin with the stories of birt} 


childhood, baptism, and temptation. Recognizing then the importance 


of Mark as a source for Lu 
tents and sources of Mark. and an examination of the manner it 
Matthew and Luke go beyond this earlier document. We then revert to 


Luke’s gospel to see that it aims at an authentic, chrono‘ogically exact 


and orderly history of Jesus, being the work of an able, reflective 
torian in sharp contrast to the free and unhistorical construction of the 


fourth gospel. -This order reflects the procedur f a seminar director 
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feeling his way into the subject, and it is an order serviceable and inter- 
Such a criticism of sources had to be made before Meyer cou'd pro- 


o the constructive account of Christian origins, and no one w I 


fail to be grateful for an exposition of this sort done by an eminent 


historian who is independent of all theological party views and posse ssed 
of a sane and balanced critical judgment. The reader has a guaranty 
against any rash and eccentric conclusions. Meyer is indeed conscious 
of his own merits and makes many depreciatory allusions to “ theologica 


critics’. It must be said, however, that Meyer's work is no novelty, but 
rather a wholesome digestion of the results of the large concerted labors 
of theological critics. and the theologians may propt rlv ask whether his 
independent publication is justified by any discoveries that advanced 
knowledge to a new point. Apart from the benefit of Meyer's good 
judgment on debated detaiis, it must be said that the only notable con- 
tribution made by him is an effort to identify literary sources used by 
Mark. and this is the content of a single chapter. Other scholars have 
detected the fact of such literary sources, and from Wend Ine and trom 
Bacon we have elaborate and subtle resolutions of Mark into sources 
Mever ignores these prior efforts and by a somewhat hasty and incom- 


thi 


t ie thinks, a Disciple 


plete examination of certain passages proves, as 
Source (in two variant forms) and a Twelve Source. This seems to 
be a plausible conclusion, and one that may ead to important infer- 
ences. 

In his rapid acquisition of this subject, Meyer felt no com] ulsion to 


master all that has been written. He seems to have made Wellhausen 


his point of departure, and to have consulted some recent contributions 
by others; but of Jilicher, Johannes Weiss, and Bousset he has secant 


knowledge—to his loss. His proposal to reiate his subject to the gen- 


eral historical development, with attention to analogous religious phe- 
» kictneie: + ctartlie ne no “the 
nomena in othe historical currents, Wiil startle no one among tie the- 


ological critics” of the present day. 


Francis CHRISTIE, 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Les Passions des Martyrs et les Genres Littéraires. Par HiproLyte 
DELEHAYE, S.J., Bollandiste. (Brussels: Societe des Bollan- 
distes. 1921. Tp. viii, 447.) 

FATHER DELEHAYE has given us in this volume one of these intimate 
studies, that is not possible to a young historian, however brilliant. It 
is a work that could only be the outgrowth and mature fruit of long 
years of careful cultivation of his chosen field, early hagiography. Here 
he confines himself to the literature of the martyrs, to the passions, or, 


as they are misleadingly called, the acts of the martyrs, and certain al- 
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attests, and almost completely crowded out the historical passions. The 


| 
i 


title is well chosen, for the narrative is a bit of epic poetry in prose. 
The martyr resembles a hero or god of epic poetry, but unluckily found 
no genius to immortalize him. He appears as the champion of God, 
contending with the powers of darkness and genera‘ly confronting in 
person the emperor, who is invariably depicted as a cruel and blood- 
thirsty tyrant. The martyr is almost a supernatural being. He endures 
heroically a long series of torments, sufficient to inflict many deaths 
He is miraculously preserved through them all, and, indeed, has at com- 
mand supernatural power, for the confusion of the idolater. He is 
learned and eloquent, bold and denunciatory, not to say impudent. At 
last, he suffers martyrdom, Occasionally a romantic author ca led him 
back to life to endure more torments for the edification of his readers. 

The origin of these various forms of literature is discussed by the 
author with originality and acuteness; but this belongs rather to the 
province of patrology, as likewise the fine study of the panegyrics. lor 
the historical student, the detailed study of documents makes the work 
almost a laboratory manual or record of experiments in historical criti- 
cism, from which, apart altogether from the subject of inquiry, even 
experienced investigators can learn to improve their methods. In spite 
of great learning, the author is not bookish; and he has robust good 
sense. for all his acuteness. He inveighs against the superstitious re- 
eard of scholars for documents, and he certainly cannot be accused of 
too great tenderness himself. Like a literary Caligula, but more 
powerful in his own realm, Father Delehaye gave all the fictitious pas- 
sions but one head, and then neatly and remorseless!y severed it. 

This work is, however, merely preliminary—a clearing of the ground 
for the laying of the foundation. It is an introduction to an introduc- 
tion to the sources of martyrology and the history of the persecutions 
It marks the lines along which the study of those sources must proceed. 
When this task is comp!eted we may hope to see a competent historian, 
perhaps Fr. Delehaye himself, give us the long-desired history of the 
early Christian martyrs. 

Joun F, FEN LON. 


Etudes Critiques sur UHistoire de Charlemagne. Par Louis Hat- 
PHEN. Professeur adjoint a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1921. Pp. viii, 314. 14 fr.) 

It is a surprising fact that, notwithstanding the great interest and im- 
portance of the subject, and the prodigious industry which has been ex- 
pended upon the collection, criticism, and publication of the sources, 
there is still no adequate history of the reign of Charles the Great. It 
is the task of filling this void which M. Halphen has set himself, but the 
volume now under review is not in itself designed to fill it. - It is rather 


a series of preliminary studies; and we shall doubtless have to wait 


ny 
the 


some time for 1 e co 
Civilisation Carolingzienn 

The present volume is made up of e% 
already appeared in the Revue Historique (1917-1920) 
deal with the criticism of the sources, and contain the 
tribution of the book. Hitherto no one has beet lt 
reputation of Einhard as the dominating figure t 
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most important source for the history ot Charlemagne 
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derived from oral tradition. M. Halphen has 
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Vita; and the originality and unique merits of that w 
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minished. Einhard is shown not 


have enroved su 


prominence at the court, or of intimacy with Charlemagn: 


him the possessor ot secrets of government; it Was o1 
sion of Louis the Pious that he rose to official 
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vy not written until ab 
tirement from public life. 
the Royal Annals, and the portions which appe 
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exceedingly careless in the use of his sources, and he 
of deliberate distortion or falsification The 


hand. are the fundamental source for the history of 


\lmost one-third of it is ta 


only for the later years ‘of the eighth and the beginni 


hit] 


century (as has hitherto |! 1). but for tl 


been supposed ) 


well: for, far from being, down to 78S, a mere c 


“little annals.” they are, at least from the year 795, 


temporary work, written down at frequent intervals 


pression of the events which they record. And the “little anna 
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have been supposed to be the source of the Koyal .innals, ar 
derived from them. It required less courage to attack the 4 
Gali (his reputation has long been hut a poor or ut it 
without exaggeration that his standing among historians 
utterly demolished. 

Having solved the most perp!exing problems of the sou 
proceeds, in the last four chapters, to the heart of his 
and undertakes to throw new light upon the conquest of 5 
perial coronation in the year 800, and the state of agricultu 
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and commerce in the Carolingian Empire. Most notable here is the 
of the imperial coronation. Respect for Einhard has led to the 
very general belief that Charlemagne was taken by surprise by that 
event, and that it was displeasing to him. Halphen’s reversal of ac- 
cepted ideas concerning the sources leads him to reject this manifestly 
unreasonable view entirely. The coronation on Christmas day marked 


the culmination of a carefully arranged programme for which no other 


than Charles himself could have been responsible. From the Royal An- 
nals and the Liber Pontificalis, which agree closely and are the two 


most trustworthy sources, no one would be led to any other view of the 
matter; and Ha'phen has been able to trace the growth of the distorted 
version through the Annales Laureshamenses (803) and the Annales 


S11) to Einhard. It was put out in the course of the 


protracted negotiations to obtain recognition from Constantinople, as 
t means of soothing the injured feelings of the Byzantine court. The 
economic chapters are perhaps too sweeping in their condemnation of the 
views of Inama-Sternegg and Dopsch; but the author has certainly 
rendered a valuable service by his protest against the enthusiastic view 
that Charlemagne by his supreme wisdom and foresight wrought an 
economic revolution—a veritable renaissance of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce—and by drawing attention to the extreme meagreness 
of the sources which throw light upon economic conditions, and insist- 


that hing is to be gained by the elaboration of unsupported hy- 


ing that nothing Is tT 


\lItogether. this is a remarkable book, and it will doubtless exert a 
profound influence upon the future course of Carolingian studies. 


C, W. Davin. 


Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales. 

Volume V. Documents illustrative of the Social and Economic 
History of the Danclaw. Edited by F. M. STENTON, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, University College, Reading. (Lon- 


don: Humphrey Milford, University Press. 1920. Pp. exliv, 


Unper this title Professor Stenton has added to the published ma- 


rial available for the study of the Danelaw an important collection 


‘th-century charters, 336 in all, preserved with few exceptions 


in the British Museum and Public Record Office. They re’ate to lands 


houses in the district once known gener- 


held in the main by religious 
allv asthat of the Five Boroughs—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
Jcestershire. and Rutland. They will be of great service in the 
the legal forms and procedure of the time, and of feudal mat- 
ters. Mr. Stenton in his valuable introduction, as the title of the hook 
indicates, regards them only from 
regarding the social and economic arrangements within 


a third point of view—as sources of 


information 
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be more definitely proven if, as seems not unlikely, the attesting of 
charters can be taken as evidence of freedom, 

Professor Stenton’s name is sufficient guarantee that the charters 
are admirably edited in a volume where form is of great importance. 
He has retained the punctuation, and accentuation, if it may so be called, 
of the original, but the use of capitals is modern. Syllables and letters 
indicated by a compendium in the manuscript in words concerning 
whose extension there can be reasonable doubt are printed in italic. 
The index is carefully compiled, although there is an occasional slip in 
a place-name. The Lincolnshire Oasby, for example, is not found under 
that form in the index. The notes on seals, especially those of peasants, 
are of much interest. 


N. NEILSON. 


Constitutional History of England. By Grorce Burton ADAMS, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of History Emeritus, in Yale College. 
{American Historical Series.]} (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1921. Pp. x, 518. $3.00.) 

Ix many ways this volume is an admirable example of what a text- 
book ought to be. All too often books designed for the instruction of 
readers, or for use in college classes, have been written either by 
authors who produced text-books only, or by others who did such 
writing previous to the research and prolonged study which only time 
can allow. \ccordingly, not a few books of this sort have been with- 
out the richness of information and the depth of judgment, the power 
of interpretation and of stimulating the reader's understanding, of 
arresting his attention, of arousing his thought, of producing real im- 
pression, of making vital addition to his knowledge and mental develop- 
ment, which, above all others, books designed for students should have. 
Hence, many text-books have presented at their best only a well-ordered 
assemblage of data, accurate as to details, but devoid of real explana- 
tions of the meaning of things or of actual dealing with the problems 
involved. 

The author of the volume reviewed here has spent the best years 
of a long life in historical writing and research. During the past 
generation he has made repeated and valuable contributions to the 
history of England and especially to the history of the English consti- 
tution. During this time also he has mastered the art of writing plainly 
and explaining difficult things. Now, when in these later years he 
turns to the writing of text-books on English constitutional history, he 
brings to his work, in addition to a considerable mastery of exposition 
for the novice, a wealth of knowledge, a solidity of learning, and a 
general competence, which the most skilful and accomplished beginner 
could not possibly have. In many respects writers of text-books can 


learn as much from the technique of this volume as students of con- 
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tutional history will be able to learn from its 
not wanting numerous recondite details, but always 
psace to 1 lustrate some me Of 1m] i ‘ 
merely in laborious aggregation devoid of summary and of g - 
pretation. So truly has the author mastered his s 
both understands the meaning of the matters he dea | 
realizes the difficulties adhering t them i r n 
the ordinary composer of manuals for students. D 
avoided, and the meaning of the matter at hat 
that fine historical imagination which Mattland taug 
veneration to admire. The book is for the most 


clearly, and well. 
There is an excellent brief account of Anglo-Saxon organization and 
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government, after which the aut r proceeds the 
Angevin, the “ feudal” period, which has always bee: 
field, and this, all in all, is the best part of the writing. 1 
are followed by an account of the Lancastrian and Yorkist periods 


in the opinion of the reviewer the least good part of the book 


account of the Tudor period, excellent, but not so good as what follows. 
The author then deals with the Stuart period, and the triumph of P 
liament over king; with the eighteenth century, and the rise of « 1 
government; with the nineteenth century, and extensior of tl 

chise and of democratic government: and with the const if 
Great Britain at present. ll of these chapters are excell ’ 
the entire volume is maintained at a very high standard of goodn« 

In respect to a work in so many ways so well done, the r e1 
at the same time that he doubts his competence to criticize certain pot 
tions, feels no little reluctance about making any strictures at all 
his opinion the validity of the work is in some places marré ya 
tendency to treat development rather from the point of vi 
result than of the stages of the process itself, thus giving, for exan 

r times 


a disproportionate importance to Parliament in earl 


comitant of this being that for the medieval and the Tudor Is 
in the reviewer's opinion, the executive and especially the king 
have far less description than their relative importance requit 
development of Parliament in the fifteenth cent is of highest mo t 


in the light of all that followed, but Parliament was undoubter 


small part of the English government then. There is admirable 
of feudalism and parliamentary growth, but in large port: f 
book there is comparatively slight treatment of the exe e pa 


the government, the wardrobe, the king’s council, the 


of Tudor times. the great executive departments of t] eig t] 
century and of the king’s powers then, which remained ! 
even in that period of their decline. In the review r’s opinion, it would 


have been well if certain topics, as, for example, local government had 


fuller treatment in more places. Finally, it would a ive been 
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1 trying to give more complete pictures of the government at 
particular times, such as Maitland did so well in the Constitutional 
History published after his death. 


RAYMOND TURNER. 


Evolution of Parliament. Ty A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1920, Pp. x1, 398. $7.50.) 
ue conviction that the entire history of Parliament must yet be 


rewritten was planted by Maitland’s Jemoranda de Parliameuto, and to 


this purpose the fund of a fellowship was subsequently devoted, with 
the results are now before us. The true line of evolution, it has 


een found, lay not in a system of estates, but in the king’s court and 


council, which was considered to be sitting “in parliament” whenever it 
met as a high court of justice in an enlarged and formal session. At 
such a session of the council the presence of the “ estates ", as they came 
to be called. whether clergy, barons, or commons, was at first accesso ry, 


1 


while a meeting of estates apart from the council was not strictly con- 


sidered to be a Parliament. By the gradual assimilation of council and 


h Parliament gained its peculiar strength, which was 


estates the | ng 
11 ] st that ha Frencl bined the +9 Se 
equivalent to that of the rench parlements combined with the state 
General. 
This is the theme that Professor Pollard has elaborated with all his 
c powers ot clear exposition. He has made new investi- 
he estates, the peerage, representa- 


~ 


gations of related subjects such as t 
tion, commonalty, and the two houses, which tend to show that the 
most familiar institutions are likely to be misunderstood, whenever their 


historv is read backwards by the reflected light of later centuries, instead 


of forward, from the sources. The process of research might have been 
carried further, especially in the modern period,*but with the advent of 
war the work appears to have been hastily concluded. Of contributions 
so recent as J. C. Davies's Baronial Opposition to Edward II., no 
notice has been taken. 

Presented first as popular lectures, the chapters retain much of their 
original form, with overlapping titles and iterations beyond the needs 
of a printed text. For the sake of argument, too, there is an inclin 
to set forth obsolete theories as though they were still prepossessions 
of the public mind (p. 20). But since the days of Stubbs, the Myth of 
the Three Estates is not so much of a myth, nor the Fiction of 
Peerage so purely a fiction as these titles are meant to suggest. Di- 
eressions are not unwelcome when the thought is fresh and stimulating, 
h the discourse upon liberty, medieval and modern, has little 


lo with the phases of liberty especially evolved in Parliament. The 


Separation of Powers however affords less that is unfamiliar in the 


contrast made between flexible and inflexible constitutions, according 
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Curtier: Iz:nclosure of Uur 
to the traditional view of the English and 
government. With a touch of rhodomontade we 


United States, such is the obstructive power of thi 


depends more upon judicature than upon legislati 


presidential assassinations and the lynching 


comparison with impeachments and bills of 


It was not to be expected 


torian whose chief claims to em 
fail to make mistakes Among the most serious 
judgment of peers, as mentioned in Magna | 


novel roval expedient” (p. 91); that trial of pec 


always on capital charges (p. 97); tha n tria 
lar courts, W 
es (p Oo) t} 
leries to be Cleared (p. 22). I author is peri 
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hazard remarks that cannot be proved. How is it 


that Richard I]. thought of the theory of heredi 
220)? And where in contemporary sources is the 
tinuum (p. 281) to be found? Again, the novel c 
parliamentum means “open” instead of “full” 1 
not convincing, in view of the fact that “ full 
ring phrase in fifteenth-century English. 


The work further abounds in illustrative 


ains brilliant parts, as well as lapses o7 style 


ims to finalitv it has made advances in the } 


and encourages further advances e part of « 
ibliography, which would have been accep 
card catalogue of materials ed 
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The Enclosure and Redistribution of our 
Curt Ler. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 192¢ 


CAREFULLY documented, dispassionately writte: 


antidote to those frequent and yet somewhat vag 
land of England has been, in a t myst 
from a numerous and hardy class of small 
owners. This is the principal contribution ot 
literature of England. 

The résumé which the at ir gives of Eng 
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Hammond. His vigorous defense of the enclosure acts, however, and or 
the English landlord is new and refreshing, and provocative of muck 
thought. 

To quote his own words: 

Contrary to the popular idea that enclosure was wholly a land- 

lord’s movement, modern investigation has clearly discovered that there 
was a distinct effort on the part of the peasantry, beginning as early as 
the fourteenth, and continuing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to abandon the open field system and escape compulsory cooperation with 
the lazy and the shiitless. 
The contemporary outery against enclosure in the Tudor period he finds 
not only exaggerated, but to some extent uncalled for; and, although 
he admits that it brought hardship to certain classes in society, he main- 
tains that to some extent it was inevitable and that, on the whole, the 
early enclosure movement did more good than harm. 

Thus also in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Mr. Curtler 
in general upholds the enclosure acts, and, though freely admitting that 
“by 1887 on'y 12 per cent. of the occupiers of agricultural land in 
England were also owners”, he considers that other causes, aside from 
enclosures, thus reduced their ranks. 

Chief among these was the Industrial Revolution, sweeping away the 
cottage industries. The towns acted as a magnet to the small agricul- 
turalist, whether yeoman, farmer, or laborer, while at the same time 
tl 
on the large. And although he concedes that the cottagers possessed 


moral rights to the commons which were ignored, he affirms that the 


the Speenhamland Land Act bore far harder on the small holder than 


total good accomplished in bettering waste land and in improving the 
breed of cattle more than compensated for this evil. 

The growth of land allotments, of parcels of land under five acres, 
cultivated by agricultural laborers or other workmen, has gone on 
steadily since the middle of the nineteenth century; and of this move- 
ment Mr. Curtler approves heartily, attributing its success, as he does, 
very largely to the co-operation of the landlords. But of the Small 
Holdings acts of 1892, 1906, and 1908, which attempt by law to create 
a class of small independent farmers on holdings of from five to fifty 
acres, he is openly sceptical, coming to this pessimistic conclusion in 
regard to them: “Indeed no one who looks carefully into the facts can 
entertain any hope that the system of small holdings can be carried out 
to any such extent as to counteract at all the flow of the rising rural 
population into the town.” 

The last two chapters of this book, dealing as they do with the 
last three decades, are the only ones which impress the reviewer as 
scanty in scope and deficient in information. The Report of the Land 
Inquiry Committee, published in 1913. gives quite a different story of 
recent development in the theory and practice of allotments and small 
holdings. It intimates that not only there is an unsatisfied demand for 
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Butler: Studies in Statecra} 
land allotments, but that small holdings are far more eag ¢ 
than Mr. Curtler intimates. With the success of the small hotder on t] 
Continent constantly in mind, one cannot quite follow the a 
argument that a like success is improbable in Iengland. It lear, at 
any rate, that the progressive decline of the British agricultural 
tion, as indicated by the last census, of 1911, is an unfavorable social 
omen in Great Britain, and that stiff measures of some description need 
to be taken. 
Watter P. H 
Studies in Statecraft, being Chapters Biographical and Bil waph 
ical, mainly on the Sixteenth Century. By Sir Georrrey but 
Ler, K.B.E., M.A., Fellow, Librarian, and Praelector in Dipl 
matic History at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Cam 
bridge: University Press. 1920. Pp. vi, 138. $4.00 
Tus thin volume of essays, which “ make It the humblest of pre 
tensions” (introduction), deals with theorte of sovereignty, pacifism 
and world organization for the preservauon of peace, mainly 
sixteenth century. The title would lead one to expect a series ot 
essays on the work of statesmen and diplomats, but, with the except 
of chapter IV., on Sully and his Grand Design, what is given is studies 
on the speculations of obscure political philosophers. Chapter | 
with Bishop Roderick and Renaissance Pacificism, being a critical ex- 
position of the bishop's treatise, De Pace et Bello. Chapter II. treats of 
the French “ Civilians”, Roman Law, and the New Monarel nd 
shows for the civil lawyers (as Gierke, by the way, s] 
lawyers) that medieval legal theory by no meat supported — the 
position of the autocrat. Chapter III. sketches the life and work ¢ 
a remarkable scholar, William Postel, who was out of his head part 
the time and, one is tempted to say, in trouble the remainder of the 
time, and who regarded the establishment of peace as achievabl 
through the dominance of France. Sir Geoffrey's opinion that political 
philosophers will deem this of interest “in the record of the growing bea 
significance of the secular nation state” (p. 49) seems doubtful to the “F 
reviewer. Did not Pierre Dubois hold much the same opinion tv % 
dred and fifty years earlier, to say nothing of the others around A.D } ‘ 
1300? (See Dubois’s De Recuperatione, and R. Scholz’s Publizistik.) 4 


Chapter V. treats of “the Grand Design” of Emerich Crucé, wi © 


would have a permanent bench of the ambassabors of all ¢ é 

located in one city, “in order that the differences that might aris % 

should be settled by the whole assembly” (p. 99). Surel 

more naive than Dubois’s league to enforce peace. a is 
The essays are of value as showing the movement of international z, 


ideas among the lesser lights. The bibliographical addenda on the writ = 


ings of Rodericus Sancius (Bishop Roderick) and of William Postel are 
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one and useful. But one reader at least was irked by the 
discursiveness of the essays, which savor, to him, more of the platform 
he author adorned during the war (we remember him very 
kindly as a member of the British Mission) than of a scholarly book on 
political theory. Thus, in working up to Crucé’s proposal for preserving 
peace, Sir Geoffrey quotes Crucé’s advocacy of the resumption of 
Charlemagne’s plan for knitting together the Rhine and Danube, and 
then adds: 

The two seas were joined in time, but they had to wait two hundred 


and then the necessarv work was not undertaken by a 


French King but by the most relentless of French enemies, after a peace 


disastrous to France and sown with the seed of future European wars; 
but it is interesting to find foreshadowed by Crucé a development of 


alisation, which within thirty years of the Peace of Frank- 


fort was to give Germany, and Prussia in particular, 8750 miles of 


‘anals, of which 5041 were main streams, 885 composed of channelled 
rivers and the rest canals proper dug in the fashion which Crucé had 


projected (pp. 94-95). 


Such commentaries seem out of place in a volume of schol: 
and we prefer the more restrained method, employed so well, for 


example, in Herbert Fisher's Studies in History and Ps litics (Oxford, 


Geschichte der Pépste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von 
Lupwic Freiherr von Pastor. Bande VII. und VIIL Pues 
1550-1565; Pius 1550-1572. (Freiburg-in-Breisgau : 
Herder and Company. 1920. Pp. xl, 706; xxxvi, 070.) 


Ir is reassuring so soon after the Great War to receive these two 


thick volumes. True, the author tells us that both were all but com- 
pleted when the breaking out of the war made publication impossible. 
But he tells us also that throughout the war, despite its severing him 


from Rome, he could go on with the work, since already its materials 


had been gleaned from the archives. Great difficulties there were; but 
they did not prevent his practical completion of the pontificates of 
Gregory XIII., Sixtus V., Clement VIII, Paul V., and Gregory XV. 
Further volumes may therefore be expected soon; and_ these will 
carrv us to 1623. No wonder that the author, though now past the 


middle of his sixties, can begin to count with confidence on bringing to 


its purposed goal the great work of his 
When in 1886 its volumes began to appear, and when each surpassed 


its predecessor in the almost appalling conscientiousness of its research, 


1 


it seemed unlikely that a lifetime could suffice. But the years soon 


demonstrated, too, the writer's remarkable capacity for work; and, 


though task after task has been laid on his competent shoulders, his 


history of the popes has gone steadily forward. Perhaps the war 
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Pastor: Geschichte der Papste 113 
bd 
itsecif may Nave 1 
his diminished 1 in hardly he 
great .\ustrian s hool of resea 1 at Ron ‘ 
tirement he has been the direct H . i 
found other recognition than added duties Phe name t 
title-page of his first volumes was identified adlemic « 
soon stood proud vy alone as Ludwig Pastor Va ie ¢ 
in 1909, ennobled into Ludwig von Past nd 
added title of Freiherr; and a reward perhaps as we 
acclaim of the world of scholars 

With these two volumes he reaches the climay : 
to call the Ca Ref yrmatl ke 
erowing zest in the tale. That the firs me 
deals with the briete pontincate s onl t s 
of those closing sess'ons of the Counc of ‘rent which s! ved all 
modern Catholicism. Pope Pius IV., indeed, 1s ketched 
pleasing ngure of middle heig 1 hful ! 
cheery face, high brow, and gray-blue, lively eves, a si ghtly aq os 
his grizzled beard close trimmed, a chatty t lke1 kit 
impatient, listener, careless of ceremony, restles act at ; 
sixty vears, and wedded to the long walks in which he found his 
exercise, no theologian, but a good clas : LS 1 1 
above all a sane administrator and a ta 1 « ma . 
historian question the genuineness of his t e 1 
work and to the reform of the Chure! But he lay ire t fl 

ing the irregularities of his earlier lite, 1 CASV-2 
his personal habits, the nepotism which might have broug ! 
disaster to the Church, had not the favorite nephew proved a saint 
It is that nephew, Carlo Borromeo nself, 1 i 
Even on Pius V.. who owed him his electio fl \ 
to have heen great. 

Pius V.. however, holds the centre of the stag \s no predece t 
except the German Hadrian, and perhaps the short lived Marcellus, he 1s 
the of his historian. But the historiat ar 
hood. In an appendix on the biographers of Pius ¢ rote 5 ag t 
their hagiographic mawkishness. His own sear for new evice 
has heen diligent ind tru tful al 1 he does t to sec \\ 
the simple-hearted piety of Pius and his relentless rigor squa ed il 
with actualities. But a pope whose character and pur ‘ ought 
at least to Catholic Christendom, the papal leaders! nspires his 
narrative to almost epic swing, and sometimes swells ( oO 
Europe. In Spain and the Netherlands, F Gre DB ( 

7 many, he has, indeed, little but Pyrr victo to re 4 
the Turk the pope’s crusading ardor won a lasting t ‘ for 


Pius V. his usual order of treatmet s abando 
climax of the volume. 
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Older readers, who owe their interest in these popes to the work by 
which Ranke, just half a century before Dr. Pastor took up his pen, 
established his reputation as a historian, or to that essay of Macaulay, 
suggested by it, which made the Protestant world sit up and ponder, will 
wish to know how what they then learned is shaken by this fresh 
research. To all earnest historical study it should be a reassurance that 
so little error is shown. True, the influence of Ranke upon Pastor, who 
from the outset rated him “the most important of all Germany's Protest- 
ant historians", has clearly not been slight; but this has meant no lack 
of readiness to correct his facts or criticize his views. What warranted 
and what distinguishes the work of Pastor is its access to the sources 
and the thoroughness with which it uses them. Where Ranke could 
but divine, touching only the high points in his sweep, Pastor estab- 
lishes by solid proofs, or discredits by their absence. His reader has 
the rare satisfaction of feeling that he has in hand a definitive study. 
Even of the Council of Trent, Ranke believed that such a final history 
would never be undertaken, “since those who could certainly do it 
have no wish to see it done”, while “those who might desire to accom- 
plish it do not possess the means”. It was with Leo XIII. that the 
church authorities rallied to that verdict of Pertz which Pastor makes 


the epigraph of his opening volume: “Die beste Vertheidigung der 


Pipste ist die Enthiillung ihres Seins.” But even to their historian 
one rich body of records is still closed. The archives of the Inquisition 
he has besieged in vain; and without their aid a satisfactory study 
of the inquisitor pope might seem impossible. Happily, they too have 
suffered breach. Every scholar knows how their treasures were in 
part carried off to Paris by Napoleon, with the rest of the papal 
archives, and how after his fall they had to be returned, including the 
trial of Galileo. Fewer perhaps will remember how some of them, 
however, mysteriously made their way to Dublin, where they are still 
in the keeping of Trinity College, and have found partial publication 
at the hands of Gibbings and of Benrath. Now, a part of these belong 
precisely to the pontificates of Pius IV. and Pius V. Alas, it is to be 
feared that what is still unprinted could hardly, during the war, be at 
the service of a German scholar; but in these last years there have been 
other disclosures, and a decade ago Professor Pastor himself published 
from Roman libraries a precious gleaning.’. Thus equipped, what he 
is able to tell us in the present volumes is at least of high interest; and 
no pages, perhaps, deserve a wider audience than those on the activities 
of Inquisition and of Index. 

1It will interest students to know that the printed book which he counts 


almost a manuscript, finding even in the libraries of Rome only an imperfect 
copy, and falling back for the extracts he prints on a complete one, somehow in the 
hands of the Roman antiquary Bocca, is now on the shelves of Cornell Univer- 


sity. This is the De Inconstantia in Jure of Cardinal Albizzi, secretly printed 
under a false imprint for the private use of the Inquisition, and only lent to its 
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officials during their terms of service 
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von Srbik: Wallenstems 


tut, though his honesty, his frankness, are beyond al 


though he prefers in t 


without remark—he can even, without a comment, let the t 
in 1365, say to the cardinals that scarcely a tenth of all Chri 
still Catholic—it must not be inferred that of his Catholic 


montane sympathies there is ever doubt. And let no reader 
his pages any attempt to understand or make intelligible 1 
of Lutheran or Anabaptist, of Calvinist or Anglican. All, he 
readers, that these religious innovators agreed in was the utter rt 


and outrooting of the Catholic worship. And even less 


fierce opponents has he an understanding heart for those 


of mediation or of parity. Not Elizabeth alone or Catharine d 
to him are wholly self-seeking, unscrupulous, void of relig 


1e main to quote verdicts from contem] 


if at all. less conscienceless are William of Orange, Maximil 


Austria, even L’Hopital. The Edict of January is to him the 

cause of the French religious wars But, such as thev 

volumes are of inestimable worth to men of every fait 
GEORGE | 


Wallensteins Ende: Ursachen, Verlauf und Folaen der Kat 


Auf Grund neuer Quellen untersucht und dargestellt von IlErNn- 
rIcH Ritter von Sretk. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel und Sohn 
1920. Pp. xvi, 407. M. 60.) 

Wulte not formally concerning himself with Wallenstei 1 
acter, activities, or guilt, it is repeatedly evident that the aut! cor 
siders him, in these last months, a dying man, hopelessly vacillating t 
following one great ideal, for “nur die grosse Sehnsucht, sein Leben 
durch das Friedenswerk zu beschliessen, erfullte den Mann”; and ach 
seinem subjectiven Ermessen war nicht er dem Kaiser, sondern det 
Kaiser ihm, dem Reichsfiirsten, zum tiefstem Danke und zur politischen 
Gefiigigkeit verpflichtet ”. 

The guiding thread is the question of responsibility for Wallenste 
death, with emphasis on Ferdinand. One result is a le 
of the propaganda involved. The story, beginning abruptly in the d 
dle of 1633, portrays Ferdinand and his motives, the elements « ed 
to Wallenstein “ Die Glaubenseiferer konnten nichts anderes als Kreig 
seiferer sein”, and the swirling waves of denunciation, extreme, cor 
scienceless, often baseless, slowly convincing the emperor Wi é 
ungeheuerliche Liigengebaude hat Piccolomini autgebaut 
titude of the army is analyzed, “ und da war es nun des Friedlanders V+ 
hiangnis, dass Offizier und Mann nie das Band der vere! é 
Zuneigung, des warmen Zusammengehorigkeitsgefuhls n t 
kniipfen kénnen”. The bitter “ Proskriptionspatent” c. February 18 


ensues, following the “ Absetzungspatent ” of January 24, and t 
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of the same date, “das Haupt und die vornehmsten Mitverschworenen, 


} 


bringen 


wenn irgend moglich, gefangen zu nehmen und nach Wien zu 
oder als therfuhrte Schuldige zu toten”’. This order is “ ganz authen- 
tisch nur durch Lamormaini bekannt”’, who writes thus to Vitelleschi. 
\ satisfactory, if not very astonishing, chapter studies the theories 
behind this order, especialiy the Hapsburg position regarding political 
assassination. 

Regarding the circumstances at Eger, elaborate analysis of ma- 
terials gives first place to a paper which “unzweifelhafte innere 
Kriterien ” proves to be a report made by Gordon at Eger, before Feb- 


1 
} 


ruary 28, and corrected there by Piccolomini on March 1. This conclu- 


sion seems highly probable. The document is printed in full. Leslie's 
report is ranked next, with one by Macdaniel which the author dis- 
covers translated in an “informatione” probably compiled by Picco- 
lomini. He makes a good case for this claim. Other sources are 
carefully appraised, including the “ Chaos perduellionis”, which is as- 
signed to the Hofprediger Weingartner, who produced during this 
affair, “eine Reihe von Werken voll unsagbarer Gehassigkeit, heim- 
tiickischer Intrigue und unmenschlichen Fanatismus ’. On this basis it 
is argued that the officers at Eger knew of the “ Gefangennahme oder 
Hinrichtung ” order, that “niemahls wird sich die Notwendigkeit, dem 
Herzoge das Leben zu rauben, erweisen lassen”; and the final scene 
i vy changed through using Gordon: * worauf die Mussque- 
tierer Rebellen, Rebellen geschryven, dass fiirstlich Losament erofnet 
und Ihr furst. Gn.. so bloss im Hembt am Tisch lainendt gestanden 
und mehr nit alss Ah guardir gesprochen, von mehr besagten Capitain 
mit vor gehenten Wortten Du schlimmer, meinaydger alter rebellischer 
Schelm mit der Partisan zwischen beeden  Priisten durchstochen 
worden... . No trace of heroism is found among the assassins. 

The last book is devoted to the resulting propaganda on every hand; 
Ferdinand’s early acceptance of responsibility; the wavering due to 
failure of the desired proof of charges made in December and January 
against Wallenstein, and the dangerous state of opinion; the final recog- 
nition of responsibility, under strong pressure from Piccolomini and 
others, with heavy rewards for everyone even remotely concerned. 

On the who’e the book is definite, restrained, and helpful. Occa- 
sionallv certainties and strong probabilities are too obviously built of 


many little probabilities and possibilities. Placing the emphasis so de- 


cidedly on Wallenstein’s enemies, together with the narrow chronologi- 
cal limits, gives some feeling of incompleteness; but it is, within its 
limits. worth while. showing some able handling of sources, much in- 
teresting detail, and publishing several valuable documents. 


H. L. KING. 
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Carteliiecri: der Rez 


Gesch chit aer Neueren Rez iif wom 


bis sur Pariser Kommune, 1642-1871. \Non Dr 
CARTELLIERT, 0.0, Professor der Geschichte an ce 


Jena. (Leipzig: Verlag der Dykschen Buchhan 
Pp. 229. M. 25, bound M. 38.) 


Ir is inevitabie that the recrudescence of re 


should turn the attention of historians to the general subject 


alter the form or function of governmen 
series ot studies of revolut onary movements or ot evolut 
from their pens. And it is natural that, with their well 


prise, the earliest of these should come from the 


The little volume of Profess r Carte lieri is do less Of 
runner of what we may expect to see in varied 1 gre 
form: and it is interesting, therefore, not only for itself 
promise which it contains. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, when such a 
have been pretty generally received more or less critic 
awe-inspiring prestige which attached to all histor \ 
Germany. There was something terrifying in the very n 


man scholarship, an esoteric quality which set it apart from 


mere—shall we sav?—Americans. The simple fact 
written at all, would have convinced many persons that 1 
less epoch-making work, and they would have been c¢ 


awed. Phat dav has passed. If the war has taught 


has proved that the work even of German scholars is not 


vond all criticism, and the least of us may now look upo 
been produced by ordinary human beings. We may vent 
it by the same standards as we would apply to the so! 
leagues. We may even find fault with it 

Professor Cartellieri has to his credit an im] 
has published a re ister o! the ot Const er 
history of Philip Augustus of France, with lesser studies 
general field, an outline of world history, an account o1 


Tena between the vears 1806 and 1815, the usual es 


France. and the war which most of us have written, but 
us have made into books, and some lectures on the fou 
German Empire. In other words, his chief work has la 
of the Midd'e Ages. from which safe retreat he has hee 
urally and irresistibly, into the less-calm arena ot moa 
is, therefore, not an indi idual but a type ind as suc h « 


consideration. 


His present volume is a book of some 200 pagt 
and accompanied by a table of dates and a bibliog 
may in some measure be determined by the 
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general studies of revolution, a published in Germany since 1913, and 
brief lists of the works he has presumably consulted in preparing this 
series of lectures, now elaborated into a book. That his study has not 
been profound, these lists witness. For it is difficult to take seriously a 
volume which so obviously relies on the Histoire Générale, on Seig- 
nobos, Lodge, Montague, Madelin, and Taine, even though it owes some- 
thing apparently to Aulard, Macaulay, Brosch, von Sybel, Stern, and 
Sorel. 

In brief, we have here what the author would, possibly, be the 
first to admit, a series of more or less hastily compiled lectures, corrected 
and revised for publication. In some measure he does admit this in 
his preface, however qualifiedly. But no one cou'd pretend that this is 
more than the first word on the subject. It is true, as he says, that 
there is no other such work—but there will be others. And what he 
has done is scarcely more than to b'aze a trail. Not even that, for he 
has merely retold in briefer form what many men have told before him. 
His account of the French Revolution of 1789—the longest single sec- 
tion of the book—is the conventional story, whose time is passing. His 
account of the Eng ish revolutions lacks most of the more intimate 
knowledge which makes them intelligible. He omits all reference to 
the American Revolution and the Spanish-American revolution, as well 
as the Greek, the Spanish, and the more recent movements in Ger- 
many and Russia. His account of the revolutions of 1848, especially 
in Central Europe, is perhaps the best part of ghe book, But neither 
there nor anywhere e‘se does he take any adequate account of what is, 
after all, the fundamental quality of revolution, the state of mind of 
those who conduct it, the psychology of the movements whose external 
events he describes. Nor could that be expected from one whose life- 
work has been so largely done in a field far removed from the one he 
now invades. For it takes more than the reading of Macaulay and 
Taine to get under the skin of modern revolutions; and Professor Car- 
tellieri must suffer the fate of all insufficiently equipped pioneers in 
consequence. One who undertakes the difficult and dangerous task of 
chronicling revolution must know more of the “ungeheuren Literatur ” 
to which he refers in his preface than even “ Montague und Lodge, di.s 
schéne und unparteiische Werk von A. Sorel sowie die grosse ange- 
legte, inhaltreiche Darstellung von A. Stern”. For, however unique, 
however useful, his book may be for certain purposes, it cannot be re- 


garded as either authoritative or definitive. 


The Kaiser vs. Bismarck: Suppressed Letters by the Kaiser, and 
New Chapters from the Autobiography of the Iron Chancellor. 
With a historical Introduction by Cuartes Downer HAZEN, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. Translated by Ber- 
NarD Mratt. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


1921. Pp. xxii, 203. $2.50.) 
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The Kaiser vs. Bismarck 119 


THE present vork has been heralded as the | y-promise d third v 
ume of Bismarck’s Gedanken und Lrinnerit n, the publication ot 
which in Germany last vear was prevented by judicial proceedi 
the absence of the German version it is impossible to place the re 


bility for a dozen or more unintelligib:e passages and m staken refer 


ences in the English text, but the character of the pres endering 
may be measured by the fact that the chancellor's letter of resigna 
tion (pp. 113-117), published in the origin vv Busch imme tels 
after Bismarck's death, contains seven errors in translation, some ot 
them quite destructive of the sense. 

In his vigorous style, and with entire frankness in persona deta 


Bismarck traces through a dozen cha} 


from 1886 down to his own final departure from Berlin on March 29 
1890, under circumstances which reminded him of “ first-class tunera 
obsequies ", supplementing the story with a discussion of the first re 5 
of his dismissal, the German foreign policy in the Heligoland-Zat 
bar exchange, and the Austrian commercial treaty of December, 1491 
Inner evidence and the tone of the narrative, which the aut] savs is 
based on notes made from day to day, place the writing of the book 
within two vears after Bismarck’s retirement. 


The chancellor opens his story with an account of his, tor 


part futile, efforts to provide Prince William with experience in ciy 


administration, and documents the lack of harmony between the tuture 
kaiser and his father by a confidential letter from Crown Prince Fred 
erick, protesting against bringing the “ vanity and presumptio1 ot : 
son into touch with foreign affairs. Step by step, the with 1 trations 
from his correspondence, the chancellor pictures the series of misunde 

standings which arose with William's entry into public lite. The per 
sons who form the kaiser’s coterie of advisers are analyzed with a 


bitter pen: the Grand Duke of Baden, the vice-president of the ministry, 
Boetticher, Bismarck’s ad latus, who in his chief's opinion now p< 
the traitor; and especially, the inner clique of unofficial advisers, headed 
by Hinzpeter, an “ educationalist ”, who “play upon the kaiser’s appe 


yor} 


tite for reform” with “ humanitarian ideas brought from England 


The struggle opens with the crown council meeting of January 24. 
1890, when after a long absence the chancellor returns to find the kaiser 
ready to launch a new programme of protection and privilege for labor 


and continues for eight weeks. Bismarck assures us “I did not cling 


to my position—only to my duty” (p. 85), because he felt the 


be under “alien influence” and “held it as my duty to remain beside 
him as a moderating influence or eventually opposing him” (p. 86). 
The final decision agaist him the chancellor places between March & and 


14, and connects it with a visit of the Grand Duke of Baden, although 
“to this day ”, he asserts, “ I have not with absolute certainty learned the 


actual reason for the rupture.” With grave dignity he recount ‘ 
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reiterated demand for his resignation, and his humiliation at the post- 


mortem honors which William thrust upon him. The pen-picture of 


Caprivi which foliows is touched with the bitterness of a quarter-century 


f feud with the army chiefs; that of Wiliam II. is a comparison, 
measured and judicial, but none the less satirical in undertone, of the 


Prussian throne, culminating in an ar- 


kaiser with his forbears on the 
raignment for lack of loyalty to tried servants: “ With the transition 
from the Hohenzollern spirit to the Coburg-English conception an im- 
ponderable factor was lost which will be difficult to restore” (p. 151). 

Bismarck’s story is of deep psychological interest both for 
it throws on his own character and on that of Wiliam, but it adds 
little to our knowledge of the events. Equaliy important for these, and 
to be read in connection with Bismarck’s account, is the recently pub- 


ils 


hed posthumous apologia of K. H. von Boetticher (Fiirst Bismarcks 
Entlassung, Berlin, Scherl, 1920). Here the dismissal of the chancellor 
is reviewed from the standpoint of a pliant though conscientious bureau- 
crat, with the inclusion of many private and public papers of a confi- 
dential sort, not accessible to Bismarck in his retirement. 

vy the student of 


Two points in the present work will be examined | 
recent German history with especial interest. Regarding the first, the 
book offers confirmation that. in spite of all denial by Bismarck’s 
biographers, the chancellor's reactionary attitude toward the Socialists 
must have eventually led to something like a coup d'état against the 
Federal Constitution. He had come to the point where he viewed the 
Socialist danger as “no longer a legal question but a matter of civil war 
and internal power” (p. 48). Like confirmation is given in the other 
lificant point, the fundamental difference of opinion between the 


kaiser, under army influences, and Bismarck as to the value of Rus- 
sia’s friendship. By a “caprice of fortune” Schuvalov presented his 
credentials to negotiate for a treaty (a renewal of the Riickversich- 
erungsvertrag, which lapsed in June, 1890) on the day on which Bis- 
marck sent in his resignation. He was authorized to deal only with 
Bismarck or his son, not their successors (p. 123). 


RorertT HERNDON FIFE. 


Recollections of a Foreign Minister: Memoirs of Alexander Iswol- 
sky. Translated by Cuartes Louis Sercer. (Garden City, 

N. ¥., and Toronto: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1921. 

Pp. xv, 303. $2.50.) 

M. Izvoitskt was a diplomate de carriére. After holding diplomatic 
positions in the Balkans, Washington, Rome, Munich, Tokio, and Copen- 
hagen, he became Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1906-1910, and 
then ambassador at Paris until 1917. But anyone who expects to find 
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any revelations about Russian foreign affairs in this book will be disap- 
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Though disappointing to t! 
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her first tottering steps in constitutional gove 


progressive provincial nobiity, with wide 
connections (of which he was not unaware ). he 


addition to his burdens as foreign minister, 
domestic problems. He opposed on principle 
philism and narrowness of the bureaucrats. He 
tion of heterogeneous elements in the Witte 


mghtiv preterring a homogeneous Cabinet, Ma 


himself, or even of 


the composition of the First Duma, Izvolski t] 
mistake to include such a large proport 

ing a conservative support to monarchy throug] 
to the Little Father, as had been hope Laz 
soon demanded expropriation of the land—tl 


Duma was wrecked. 


Among the author’s admirable portraits of t] 
Lamsdortf, Goremykin, Stolypin, Miliukov, Tre 


seif—the most complete and discriminating is 
ing under the glamor of Witte’s powerful persot 


the violent aversion which the self-made mat 


Russian nobles, M. Izvolski seeks to balance fairly t! 


ments and the political and moral weakness¢ 
in some respects 
as finance minister, to extend state control « 
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service constituting a state within a state. 1] 
tended to kili individual initiative and the healt! 
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tained political ideas opposed to those of official Russian diplomacy. 
But he gives no specific examples to confirm this sweeping statement. 
Sipney Fay. 


The Merchant Navy. By Arcutatp Hurp. Volume I. [History 
of the Great War based on Official Documents, by direction of 
the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. | 
(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 

73. $7.50.) 

Tue Historical Section of the British Committee of Imperial De- 
fence, under the editorship of Sir Julian Corbett, divided the work of 
writing the history of the Great War into three parts. The first treats 
of the active operations of the Royal Navy itself, about which Sir 
Julian is now writing four and perhaps five volumes with his own pen, 
one of which has already appeared (Naval Operations, vol. 1.). The 
second concerns the economic effects of the naval war on ocean-borne 
trade. and is in the competent hands of Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, whose first 
yo'ume has already appeared (Seaborne Trade, vol. I.) and was noticed 
in the April number of this Review (XXVI. 531). It will comprise sev- 
eral further volumes. 

The work now under discussion has for its subject the activities of 
the merchant fleet of Great Britain, and forms the third category of the 
general war history. As Mr. Hurd says, the British merchant seamen, 
on account of the piratical policy of the German admiralty, were forced 
by circumstances, over which neither they nor the British naval au- 


thorities had any control, into the forefront of the struggle by sea. 


They had entered the Mercantile Marine with no thought that they 
would be exposed even to such trials and sufferings as their predecessors 
sustained during the previous Great War, for there had been much 
talk at various international Conferences of ameliorating the conditions 
of warfare; they found themselves involved in a conflict waged by a 
merciless enemy with large and newly developed resources. The seamen 
were defenceless, for this emergency had not been foreseen either by 
the Admiralty, by the shipowners, or by the seamen themselves. .. . 

The ordeal to which the men of the British Mercantile Marine sub- 
mitted with generous patriotism can be appreciated only if it is described 
in an appropriate setting, ignoring neither the plans of the naval au- 
thorities for the protection of merchant shipping. elaborated in the 
the outbreak of the war, nor the measures afterwards 


years before 
iable merchant shipping to resist with better hope of suc- 


adopted to 
cess the enemy’s policy. 

The book comprises an account of the operations of the Auxiliary 
Patrol, which was practically a new navy called into being at the 
admiralty’s invitation, and the history of which Mr. Hurd rightly calls 
“one of the most remarkable aspects of the war by sea”. 

The feature of all these volumes published by the British Historical 
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Section that especially chailenges the admiration of the m lern his- 


torian is their thoroughness and comprehensive arrangement. On thi 
+} Land chanter and ivan Shem not 
other Nand, Chapter an verse, though often men ed are no 
invariably quoted, the reader being asked to take e accuracy of thi 
reference for granted. Possibly this is inevitable in a series of volur 

that aim to be at once authoritative and readable. The mass of detail 
is extraordinary, but the dryness of a large portion of the data 1s 
relieved by spirited descriptions of such events as the actions against 


submarines, and the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Mr. Hurd incorporates in his first volume a fairly comprehensive 


history of the merchant marine of Britain from Saxon times, no fewer 


than 136 pages being given to the pre-war period. In the course of his 
discussion of the losses of the British marine during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars, he does not shrink from breaking a lance with 
Admiral Mahan, if in a minor field of controversy, and in many ways 
shows himself a master not only of detail but of the historical viewpoint 
In the matter of accuracy, it is an extremely difficult matter to check up 


a volume of this kind, with its thousands of references. Some mistakes 
are doubtless inevitable, but there are, here and there, evidences of 
carelessness that seems foreign to such a work. For example, in 
referring to the late Mr. John D. Long’s The New American Naz 
author is called “ former secretary of the Navy Department, U. 5. es 
and his name is given as “the Hon. James Long” 

The volume is provided with three excellent maps, a comprehensive 
index, and a dozen full-page illustrations in half-tone. On the whole, 
it is a very worthy companion of the monumental contributions to 
naval history by Sir Julian Corbett and Mr. Fayle 


Epwarp BRECK 


La Renaissance de l'Hellénisme. Par Enovary Driacir. Préface 
de M. Pouitis, Ministre des \ffaires i:trangeres de Grece. 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. vi, 242. © fr.) 

Tuts book contains sixteen lectures given at Athens early 1n 1920, 
upon invitation of Messrs. Venizelos and Politis, together with a dis- 
course pronounced at Versailles after the author's return, Its interest 
does not lie in newly discovered material, but in its revelation of the 
point of view, in days post bel/wm et post vict riam, of a Frenchman, 
well informed and accustomed to large historical generalizations, whet 
tracing summarily the history of Hellenism and estimating the place 
and role of modern Greece. 

To M. Driault, Greece and France are closely related, as mother 


and daughter (p. 241). They are civilized (p. 39), and the other 


nations are barbarous (p. 237), especially Germany, her allies, and 
Russia (pp. 98, 142, 179, 194, etc.), but by implication, also England 


and America (p. 89). The recent war is a triumph of the Mediter- 
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ranean civilization; “light does not come from the north ” (p. 70). 


M. Driault said in his La Question d’ Orient that Germany had no 


it 


place in the Mediterranean. Now he says the same of England; France, 
not England, should have Egypt—apparently the attempts of Louis IX. 
ing 


and Napoleon I. to conquer the country are regarded as having helped 


to found a French title (p. 139). He says a good word here and there 
t | 


for Italy (which required some courage in Athens in 1920), yet he 
considers that Italy “betrayed the Mediterranean civilization” by 
joining the Triple 


replaced by a confederation of free nations, “a whole crown of 


French friendships” (p. 221). 
As regards Greece, he is distinctly in favor of the “Great Idea”, 


Alliance (p. 150). Austria he would like to see 


which he discreetly defines as the purpose that “all the lands that are 
Greek should be Greek” (p. 113). He does not discuss what makes a 
land Greek, whether language, religion, former occupation by a Greek 
majority, or former rule from Byzantine Constantinople. He dis- 
tinctly says, however, that Cyprus (p. 146), Rhodes (p. 184), the lonian 
coast (p. 24). and Constantinople (pp. 47, 50. 52, 98, 224) should be 
Greek, the first two because the majority is Greek, the others because 
they were once Greek. M. Politis in his preface sets forth the idea of a 
civilizing and educating her neighbors, and standing sentinel 


Greece, 
for the West against the German “danger”, Russian imperialism, and 
Oriental barbarism (p. iv). This metaphysical abstraction is en- 
couraged by M. Driault, who must have rejoiced his audiences grea 
“protection” of the Turks and 


tly 
by promising them Constantinople, the 
Armenians (p. 161), the reopening of the great trade-routes, and a 


new age of Pericles (p. 225) 
‘he relations of France and Greece he finds it sometimes a littl 
‘he in accordance with the theory of kinship and co- 


difficult to descr 
He tries to work around the fact that since 1535 France has 
usually supported and sometimes tried to strengthen Turkey (pp. 56, 
127), by saving that, when unable to destroy the Moslem power, it 


DY 


operat 


best to be friends with it, so as to protect and emancipate its 
Christian subjects (p. 120). Here he overlooks the fact that the 
t of France was regularly confined to Roman Catholic Christian 
Turkey. While erecting into an affirmation the suspicion 

-all upon 


subjects ot 

that the German Metternich suggested to Mahmud II. that he « 
g 

the Egyptians to put down the Greeks (p. 109), he omits to state that the 


army which Ibrahim Pasha brought to the Peloponnesus had been 


trained and was accompanied by French officers. Of interest is his lay- 
ing blame for the destruction of the Parthenon on Germany—" always 
163)—on the ground that the Venetian admiral used 


against you” (p. 
He passes very hastily over 


German guns and gunners (pp. IOI, 232). 
the equivocal part played by Greece during the Great War, but regrets 
that much French sentiment was against Greece because of the be- 
havior of King Constantine (p. 18—this was before Constantine's recall 
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Cheng: Modern China 
to the Greek throne) He recommends ( 
policy to that of the Eng who cons . 
play a close and able game (p. 223). 
M. Driault still believes t he e of ( 
was a principal factor in the Itali Rena 3 
lurks closed the roads to .\sia, a g g 
(p. 50) He crowds the f s son \ . g 
Fanariot period the Turkish administrat vas 
the hands of the Greeks” (p. 102) Phe im is 
whereas Napoleon I. “liberated” Poland and _ Ital 
liberated Serbia and Greece also ex fo circum 
Peculiarly French is the contrast of Napole treatin 
Walewska with William II.’s treatment of Miss Cavell 
of knowledge is shown in jeering at the Bulgari im t 
on nationalistic grounds (pp. 146, 192). Few st 1 
that the Great War had “all its origins in the w Twice 
the Near Eastern ambitions of William II.” 1607) 
\LuerT | 
Modern China: a Political Study. By Siu-Gune ¢ 
B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Economic Societ ()xt 
don Press. 1919. vii, 380. 33.75 
lo present in a single small volume a suggestive account 
and present problems of the new Republic of ( a 
but Dr. Cheng has accomplished it with a high degree 
The earlier pages, which deal chiefly with the ( es 
of very great interest, as they show us a keen On; tal mi 
informed as regards the history of « et gov met 
that delicate machinery to conditions equally familiar to 
understood by the average Western student of histor 
In all of his suggestions Dr. Cheng wisely insists t 
reformers and modernizers should build upon Chinese four 
far as that is possible. His aim is a successful | est 
an imitation of Western republics. He believes the 
the Chinese provinces, and the centralization of mi itary 
the most promising way out of the chaos wl has re 
“the present day nominal centralization”; a1 make 
argument in favor of his thesis. 
The disturbing factor of the present day—the m 
of the provinces—as Dr. Cheng points out, date only fron 
tion of 1911, which is still in progress. Thess Pu 
governors), with the armed force at their commat 


always overwhelmed their civil col 


from the danger of internal 


administration of her army.” It is almost need 
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competent Western observer will agree with this suggestion. If China 
is to face her future, whether in the field of domestic or foreign affairs, 
with a fair chance of success, the Tuchuns must go. 

It is difficult for a Chinese to realize the complete ignorance of 
Europe and America concerning things Chinese, and it is doubtless for 
this reason that Dr. Cheng touches so disappointingly lightly upon the 
greatest and most encouraging feature of Chinese political history, 
namely, her ancient and successful local self-government by a gentry 
chosen by a mysterious process of natural selection, and in no sense 
a social caste or hereditary nobility. “ What they have done is to de- 
velop self-government in their municipal districts”, he says, on page 
8; 


‘to exercise their powers for many long centuries, without a single 


and he later adds the statement that these officers have been enabled 


instance in which their authority was questioned”. 

What we of the West have not done is “to develop self-government 
in. . . municipal districts"; and it would do us good to read a detailed 
description of this ancient achievement of which even the average 
Western scholar knows nothing. China’s future, and that of every 
younger nation, will depend largely upon the success with which the 
problem of municipal government is handled. We therefore regret the 
fact that Dr. Cheng has devoted only four of his 380 pages to this most 
important feature of Chinese political history. 

In part II. Dr. Cheng gives a brief but comprehensive sketch of 
Chinese foreign relations for the modest period of twenty-two centuries, 
and treats somewhat in detail great current problems, like exterri- 
toriality, tariff administration, foreign investments, Shantung, Chinese 
labor, the ascendancy of Japan in the Far East, and the Eastern policy 
of the United States. His accounts of those Western contacts which 
slowly caused China, “ for the first time in four thousand years of won- 
derful and sensational history”, to discard “the idea that she was the 
only civilized country on the earth” are clear and conspicuously free 
from prejudice or provincialism. He sees the crimes and the mistakes 
f China quite as clearly, and states them quite as frankly, as those of 
other countries. Not content with merely stating problems, he also ven- 
tures upon very specific suggestions as to their solution, and places 
the chief responsibility for solution where it properly belongs, upon the 
Chinese themselves. His book, therefore, promises to be of unusual 
value, for it will help his fellow republicans in China to understand the 
delicate machinery with which they are dealing; and it will also help 
his fellow republicans of the West to understand the very able people 
with whom, under modern conditions, they must deal, and to have 
patience with their inevitable mistakes. 

Rosert M. McE 
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Geschichte der lereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von FRrieprich 
LuckWwaALpt. In two volumes. (Berlin and Leipzig: Veret 
gung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1920. I’p. x, 351; vin, 33 


$4.00 in paper, $5.00 bound. ) 


THE chapters of this history covering the period to the close of the 
Civil War were completed by 1914, the rest were finished by 1920. One 
can readily appreciate the difficulties the author must ve enc ered 


in working over the material for the recent period. He has devoted 


496 pages to the period from Raleigh's first Virginia color » 1876 
only 84 pages to the momentous developments trom 1876 to 1913 | 
in conclusion, 80 pages to the Wilson administrations 

The writer has given a straightforward, interesting 0 uny 


of the main events in United States history. His work 1s 
intended for the general reader in his own country who wants an 


of American development. For the America 


be of little value. Both as to content and as to interpretation, it fol 
lows traditional lines, is based mainly on the older American masters 
and makes little use of the monograph material of recent years. 

The chapters on the Revolutionary Period are among the best 
though several statements need revision in the light of re t c 
tions. The writer has a particular gift for de ng milit events 
adequately and without boring details. The “ Critical Period nd 


formation of the Constitution are handled in the conventional manner, 


There is perhaps not enough emphasis upon the imperial 


New West as a cause of the War of 1812, but in later chapters there 


is no inclination to ignore the importance of westward « 


the building of “the real America”. Luckwaldt has also avoided the 


exaggerations of von Holst in dealing with the slavery contr I 
For the recent period, one finds the treatn east s g 1 
many gaps in subject-matter. The Greenback and Free Silver agitations 
are discussed with hardly a reference to economi mditions in the 4 
West and South, and the panic of 1893 is inadequately tt E38 2 


1 


lines dispose of the problems of Oriental immigration: one pag 


for Taft’s presidency; and the Progressive movement suffers from 


same kind of treatment. The writer has something to s of t 
lution of new standards of social values the recent p ! 1 of ; 


trend away from the traditional American individual 
failed to make use of some of the best illustrative mater‘al to rt ' 
his conclusions. The final chapter, on Wilson and the World War, ma: 4 


he of some interest at this time. because of the 


tine “omment the 


of President Wilson, and of some interesting comments uy % 
man-Americans, German policy, and British and German propaganda 


the United States. The writer correctly suggests tha 
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‘um was the one insurmountable obstacle for German propagandists 


who tried to win America for the German cause. The peace treaty 1s 
considered a breach of faith with Germany, although the writer is still 
hoping that America may be the means of serving and saving the 
world. 

There are some errors in the text; for example, the dates for the 
introduction of slavery in Virginia (I. 38), and for the founding of 
Harvard (I. 34). The influence of French political theorists in 1775 
is exaggerated, and John Adams, rather than Washington, deserves 
the credit for determining that the power of removal should be in the 
President alone (I. 182). The Ordinance of 1787 is discussed without 
a reference to how and why the West came under the control of Con- 
gress (I. 219); the statement in regard to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the Confederation Congress is inaccurate (I. 214); the 
House election of 1801 is disposed of without a reference to Hamilton 
(I. 214); the estimate of Monroe's career is perhaps too generous, and 
McKinley was shot, and not stabbed (II. 210). Finally, constitutional 
matters are almost entirely ignored. 

Cart WITTKE. 


The United States of America: a Study in International Organizsa- 
tion. James Brown Scort, A.M., J.C.D., LL.D. [ Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of International Law.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1920. Pp. xix, 605. $3.00.) 

Tue all-important, compelling task challenging world statesmanship 
is the organization of peace; not sentimental aspiration, but purposeful 
contriving of conditions and institutions. In this cause we welcome the 
continued efforts of the Carnegie Endowment: its exposition of eco- 
nomic facts bearing on the problem, its propaganda of the basic juridical 
ideas essential to its solution, and particularly its advocacy of con- 
ciliation. arbitration, and adjudication as the more excellent ways for 
adjusting international relations. 

The volume under review naturally follows Doctor Scott's recent 
hook of cases, Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States; 
it is, in fact, a systematic exploitation of its contents. But to begin 
with. the familiar constitutional story is retold at length—how from 
trading companies grew American plantations and provinces, inheriting 
English law and developing constitutions of their own; how the idea 
and practice of union gradually appeared, finally taking shape in the 
independent Confederation under Articles adopted in 1777-1781; how 
a critical period supervened, in which the commonwealths developed 
what they regarded as self-sufficient statehood, but in which external 
weakness and internal discord forced a realization of their utter de- 


pendence upon each other and their need of more adequate organization 
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of union; how the upshot of it all was the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787, with its laborious contrivings and miraculous success \ con- 


cluding third of the volume is devoted to the analysis of the ( onstitu- 


tion and of some three dozen leading cases of its interpretation by the 
Supreme Court, with particular reference to the judicial power—its 
nature and limits, the mode of its exercise, and particularly its applica- 


bility to the affairs of sovereign states. 

lhe author’s main interest seems to be the inquiry: How does the fed 
erating of the American states (which he continues to regard sovereign ) 
affect the organization of judicial power within, among, and over them? 
and further, How can American experience in these matters be tur 
to account on the world scale? A particular instance is the elaborate 
argument that states can, by waiving exemption from suit, submit their 
disputes to court adjudication, and that the American states have by 
such agreement on certain controversies “made them justiciable’ 
Another chapter characteristically concludes: “Questions political in 
their nature may thus become judicial by submission to a court of 


justice, to be decided in accordance with principles of law and equity, 


and we are justified in the belief that the States composing the society 


of nations can, if they will, agree by convention to submit thei: disputes 
to a tribunal of their own creation. . . .” 

The concluding chapter, on a More Perfect Society of Nations, makes 
rather wistful reading, with its eager paralleling of the situations of 
1787 and 1918 (the book is dated from Armistice Day), with its sug 
gestions of what might be effected if —. America of 1918, irresist- 
ible, magnanimous, seemed to be teaching a warring world how it 
is both moral and profitable to co-operate, even to unite and become one ! 
Our author cautiously adds, “The Society of Nations may not he 
willing, and indeed even with good will may not be able, to go so far 
now or at any time as have the States forming the American Unio 

Indeed, this tempting parallei is utterly deceptive. In the American 


case there was cultural unity to start with, and a continent of oppor- 


tunity; in the European or world case of 1918, the pathetic absence of 
those conditions. For an indefinite future to come it may probably be 
desirable that world peoples regulate their relations on a basis neithe: 


cosmopolitan nor of unified sovereignty, but strictly inter-national 


That way alone lies freedom and progress. Yet we may agree with 


Doctor Scott that “ However many steps they [the world nations] may 
take or however few toward the closer Union, the experience of the 
framers of the Constitution who traversed the entire path should he as 
a lamp to their feet.” 

Henry R. Spencer, 


The Founding of New England. By James Trustow Apams. 
(Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 1921. Pp. xv, 482. $4.00.) 


Tuts work is the best short history of early New England that has 
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appeared for a generation. Untainted by New England ancestry or 
residence, uninfluenced by tercentenarian sentimentality, with a broad 
background and scholarly equipment, Mr. Adams maintains a serene, 
judicial attitude and proves his capacity as a historian, He has made 
no original research but has digested the greater part of the printed 
material that has appeared in the last thirty years, and retold the story 
of early New England in a clear, simple style, with touches of quiet 
irony. 

A comparison of Mr. Adams's book with Fiske’s Beginnings of New 
England (1889) reveals the new method of approach to colonial history, 
Almost one-quarter of Fiske is taken up with the Roman Idea, the 
English Idea, and with Puritan origins. The Founding opens with 
three admirable chapters on the geographic and climatic background, 
early exploration, and the Race for Empire. Only on page 64 does one 
reach Some Aspects of Puritanism. Further, we find chapters on the 
Theory of Empire and the Reassert:on of Imperial Control. The period 
which Fiske calls the Tyranny of Andros is by Mr. Adams entitled, an 
Experiment in Administration. Our author appears to be more in- 
terested in the imperial problem than in any other aspect of New 
England history. His book will give the public a short and pleasant 
cut to the work of Andrews, Beer, Osgood, and Newton. He puts New 
England in her proper place in the empire. His brief exposition of the 
mercantile system is the best we have seen. Apart from these chapters, 
we have mainly a political history of the New England colonies to 
1692, with the emphasis on Massachusetts Bay. Indian and intercolonial 
relations are handled with particular care, and many fresh and sug- 
gestive ideas thrown out to the reader. 

We read the book with unalloyed admiration for Mr. Adams's schol- 
arship and workmanship until we reached the following statement, 
on page 121: “ Not more than one in five of the adult males who went 
even to Massachusetts was sufficiently in sympathy with the religious 
ideas there prevalent to become a church member, though disfranchised 
for not doing so.” At this point we place a rod in pickle for Mr. 
Adams. In “ glacial’ Massachusetts, church membership was a rare 
privilege, jealously guarded by those who already possessed it. One 
could attain nothing higher on earth. As _ well might one say that 
failure of a mason to attain the most exalted degree indicated his 
lack of sympathy with freemasonry, as that failure of a Puritan to at- 
tain church membership proved indifference to the Puritan faith. On 
this implication, largely, Mr. Adams rests his thesis that the bulk of the 
New England immigrants were indifferent to the Puritan faith. Abun- 
dant evidence to the contrary exists. The majority probably did resent 
the political control of the elders, and disapproved their grosser acts of 
religious intolerance. But to assert that “three quarters of the popula- 
tion . . . persistently refused to ally themselves with the New England 


type of Puritan church ”, distorts history. 
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But on the whole, our quart vith M , 
has said, but with is left lL oH 
in his three least attractive or successful aspex re 
empire, his relations with his neighbors, and his attitu 
senters. Now, the most valuable contribution 
Puritan to America were institutional: stat ( 
(where the church franchise did not apply), « esia 
distribution, and public education. These aspects of tl 
New England Mr. Adams apparently has not s ed 
to them are few, scattering, and in part derogatory Lye 
communities produced no Locke or Newton or Clarend 
tional system is deemed of small account teach t 
letters, when he had nothing to read but the Bibl MM 
worth ? Of the social life of the early Ne | neianae 
tells us nothing; and of their economic e very le 
nection with imperialism. Nor is a lifelike po tg 
vidual in the drama, save the sinister Endecott hes 
leave Mr. Adams's readers with rather a distorted pi 
Puritans, particularly as he has devoted much ace t 
intolerance. 

That part of the story is told with dignity and justice 
too often thus be told. Mr. Adams appreciates its value 
and a warning. Yet, as he evidently (p. 277) consid 
States of 1920 a mode] of tolerance, how bv the same 
deem the Bay theocracy intolerant? There, in the sever 
were a group of men who at great expense and energy w 


a new social-religious experiment in the wil 


of their chosen institutions it was unwise, but was 
to exclude irritating elements? Surely there was en 
America, north of the Merrimac and south of the Char 
‘isms. Here, in the twentieth century, a people of a hu 
with institutions hardened by time, has been panic-stri: 
thousand agitators. It has enacted exclusion laws v . 
of the Bay colony, and suppressed social diss¢ ‘ 
matters, nowadays—with as heavy a hand and as loa 
as ever stained a Massachusetts magistrate 

With all these reservations, we welcome Mr. Adams 
valuable and timely contribution—no student of coloni 
fail to read it. But whoever may feel a Briggs-like 
“what the Puritan thought about” must consult Fiske: « 
the abundant and revealing literature that the primitive ¥ 
about his sordid self. 
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History of the University of Virginia, 1810-19190. By PHILIP 
ALEXANDER Bruce, LL.B., LL.D. Volumes III. and IV. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. x, 403; 376. Each 
$4.50. ) 

Sucu readers of Dr. Bruce’s opening volumes as were chiefly inter- 
ested in Jefferson and his Virginian associates, in the early struggles of 
the new university, and in the light thrown upon contemporary con- 
ditions, may perhaps feel a decline of interest during their perusal of 
the present installment of this extensive work. Graduates and friends 
of the institution, on the other hand, to whom the salient facts of its 
founding have long been more or less known, may find their interest in- 
creasing rather than diminishing as the historian progresses in his nar- 
rative. These third and fourth volumes exhibit as fully as did the 
first and second Dr. Bruce’s thoroughly satisfactory handling of his 
abundant materials, with the additional advantage, in the opinion of at 
least one reader, that the pages devoted to the period of the Civil War 
enable the writer to give expression to his most generous emotions and, 
in consequence, afford a happy illustration of his powers as a man of 
letters. The sketches of the alumni who fell in the service of the Con- 
federacy and the description of the antecedents of the student body to 
be found at pages 272-275 of the third volume challenge admiration and 
are likely to be considered by many as forming the most notable por- 
tion of one of the most remarkable works of its kind in our literature. 

Four periods in the life of the University of Virginia are covered 
in these two volumes: “ Expansion and Reformation, 1842-1861", “ The 
War, 1861-1865", “ Reconstruction and Expansion, 1865-1895", and 
“ Restoration, 1895-1904", the last period deriving its name from the 
destructive fire of 1893, which is effectively described. A series of 
articles would scarcely do justice to this immense mass of topics and 
details, but a review may at least bear witness to the skill with which 
they are arranged. Points of special significance are the honor system, 
perhaps, next to the elective system, that feature of the institution which 
has been most widely discussed outside the limits of Virginia; the riot 
of 1845, extraordinary in the history of college discipline; the uni- 
versity’s most distinguished alumnus, Edgar Allan Poe, who receives 
a few suggestive pages; the influence of the institution on higher and 
secondary education with valuabie sketches of ante-bellum and_post- 
bellum headmasters; the evolution of academic degrees—but such a list 
tends to be as tiresome as it is valueless. 

As was to have been expected, the fourth volume has much more 
to say about athletics than its predecessors found to be necessary. An 
unathletic elderly alumnus has on'y admiration for the sympathy and 
knowledge Dr. Bruce displays in his treatment of this somewhat par- 


lous topic in modern educational history; and, if more strenuous and 
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youthful alumni are not satisfied with what they get, they may be recom 


mended to read the odes of Pindar im the original. The learning ot 
Professor Gildersleeve wil be ot service to such as follow this aAGVICE oe 
which suggests the fact that the portraits of some of the early professor 
—for example, Gildersleeve himself, Sylvester the mathematiciat 


George Frederick Holmes, another transplanted scholar who is sti 


present writer's standard for wide and deep erudition, and Jolin 
Minor, the famous teacher of law—ought to be the subject of specia 
mention. As with the preceding volumes, the proofreading, alt] ugh =m 
not precisely impeccable, is very good; and we may expect it the con 
cluding fifth volume will be furnished with the e‘aborately thorough 


index which so important a work obviously demands 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1918. Volume Il. Autobiography of Martin lan Buren. 
ited by J. C. Firzparrick. (Washington: Government Printit 
Office. 1920. Pp. 808.) 

Van Buren’'s Autobiography is a better book than most people ex 
pected from the writer, but it leaves something to be desired. Similarly 
it reveals Van Buren as a more effective political leader than many of 
us thought he was, while at the same time it shows us a man with serious 
shortcomings. The book is a faithful and unconscious reflection of the 


man. Van Buren was lacking in political courage, which is to say he 


lacked the power to outline a policy and make other people think 
right. He did not lead in the realm of ideas. He talked mux 
old republican ideals, and there is reason to believe that in some im- 
portant crises he acted in conformity with such ideals, as in the matter 
of internal improvements. But such 
forcing them into the foreground. They were ever the results of the 
actions of other men. It was his failing that he lacked originality 
On the other hand, he possessed more than most men in public Ife 
the power of keeping steady a political situatior once it had heen cre 
ated. He was calm, self-controlled, vigilant. and personally kind and 
conciliating. He did not lose himself in the excitement of the moment 
He came into eminence in the wake of other men, solving their problem 

for them. Crawford first, and Jackson second, were the men who 


him the opportunity to display his great and peculia 
ever better served by their lieutenants than they by him. After a while 
it happened through unexpected fortune that he himse!f hac 


the helm of state. He held it in a most uncertain and in 


ner. His task was to bind up the loose ends of the bank controversy 


Jackson placed the government in his hands and pointes 


treasury as the means of closing up the matter in hand. Van Buren 
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accepted the suggestions. But he got nothing done until his administra- 
tion was ne y atan end. It seems that nothing would have been done 
at all if Jackson in retirement had not moved heaven and earth to get 
the men in Congress to pass the measure before the e'ection. As it was, 
the subtreasury did not have time to commend itself to the country he- 


fore the election of 1840, and the result was a Democratic defeat. Van 


Suren who did so much, as his book well shows, to make Jackson's ad 
ministration run smoothly was not able to give any driving force to his 
own administration. Herein is his great strength and weakness, all of 
which appears in his Autobtograpl 

The things one misses in the book are discussions of large matters. 

As Jack on’s closest idviser, at least be fore 1833. he was in close as 
sociation with some of the largest things in our political history. Nul- 
lification. the renewal of the bank charter, the removal of the Southern 


Indians, and internal improvements, were matters of first magnitude. 
I do not think you will find in the book two consecutive pages on any 
such. There are many allusions to each, but in 
ceneral they come up by way of someone’s personality. If there is just 
to this statement it is in regard to internal improvements, about 


which a long and interesting story is to'd in explanation of the veto of 
the Mavsville Bill. On such a question as nullification, the writer is 
mixed in his ideas. It may seem that he was trying to conceal h's posi- 
tion. But it is more likely that he had no definite policy about it and 
that he tells us just what came into his mind in regard to it, something 


il 


one day and someth'ng e’se another, as the incidents unrolled themselves. 
That was his kind of a mind. Hence it results that the book is lacking 
in architectural form. although there is a wealth of pleasing incident. 
One cannot read it without interest, but one must ponder it well and 
rearrange in his own mind the order in which the matter is pre- 
sented before it vields him a considerable amount of instruction. When 
all is done*he will probably conclude that the new information is about 
men rather than about things, and that the most striking acquisition 
he has made is a wider and better know‘edge of the manner of political 
intrigue and the vast importance it has as a factor in history. 

The editing by Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, of the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, has been done with commendable care. 
The index. so essential in a book like this, is comprehensive. It is to 
be regretted that Van Buren did not have some chapter heads, although 
it is difficult to see how they could have been arranged in a work that 
rambles so much at will. The editor has, naturally, refused to supply 
them. Van Buren broke off his narrative abruptly in 1835. His editor 
thinks he did not intend to carry it further. While discussing the 
charges that the bank paid Webster for his support, the book ends sud- 
denly. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s surmise may be right; it would have been in 
keeping with Van Buren’s method of writing to end his story abruptly 


without warning to the reader. 
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OF the great editors who adorned t [ 
Horace Greelev trained up to succeed } pee 
ship in the same group. Het Watters 
stead, and Samue! Bowles finished their work 
sors: but Greeley followed the riting of W 

m for the Tribu SOs 

a position that the owner 
editor I hope the Lord will give me to s¢ 
newspaper will command itselt vrote 
Re d on the eve of his élevat to Grreele s ¢ 
Tribune did command itself for nearly torty 4 
historian the most consistent and authoritative 
ism among the merican jour s. Yet it did 
oO! independence ind kept fron tite 
Reid, at the he'm. posed as a king ker at 


vised with presidents, nearly conceding their ¢ 


as American jnstitutions. And he rounded 
of the editor with the activities of the count 
citizen, the financier, and the diplom 

The writer of this admirable biography wa 
ciate of Reid. and has brought to the task tran 
ters. The book is interesting bevond most An 
Thaver's Hay. It is based on “ unrestricted 
spondence, more profitable since it Was i tra 
correspondence with the utmost care It is 
that makes it a veracious portrait of the 7) 
only defect (which is perhaps not a detect in s 
underlying conviction that the Tribune and Re 

Most of the facts given in the biograp 
known to specialists, but even these have rea 


careful assembling of 


are brought to 


Blaine-Conkling rivalry, and some of them x 
ful points in the history of Garfield's fated 


votion of Reid to 


desired advice (I. 378). The tragedy of Bla 
by Blaine’s keen analysis of the collapse ot 


Clay (I. 377). Reid thought tl 


extraordinary success” (II. 99). 
ot 


The dipk matic career 
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second volume, where various 


cepting office invite comparison 
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place-hunting. At Paris, at the peace conference with Spain, and at 
London, Reid showed the same assurance that guided his pen in the 
editorial office. His career does much to reconcile one to the American 
habit of picking ambassadors outside the diplomatic corps. Few Ameri- 
cans of Reid's day had a more successful life, or deserved it more. 


FREDERIC L, PAxson, 


How America Went to War. By Benepict Crowett, Assistant 
Secretary of War and Director of Munitions, 1917-1920, and 
Rorert Forrest Witson, formerly Captain, U. S. A. In six 
volumes. I. The Giant Hand: our Mobilization and Control of 
Industry and Natural Resources, 1917-1918; I1., IL. The Road 
to France: The Transportation of Troops and Military Supplies, 
1917-19018. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. 1921. Pp. xxx, 191; Xi, 307; 31I- 
675. Set of six vols. $42.00.) 

THese volumes are the first three of a series of six being pub.ished 
under the general tithe How America went to War, and which a sub- 
title declares to be “an account from official sources of the Nation’s war 
activities, 1917-1920". The real aim of the series seems to be less am- 
bitious, though the matter is left uncertain, since the preface declares 
that all the volumes except the first, which deals with the War Indus- 
tries Board, are concerned with activities most of which feil within the 
administrative province of the Assistant Secretary of War and Direc- 
tor of Munitions, who is, incidentally, a co-author. Another prefatory 
sentence announces, furthermore, that the story presented comes not 
only from the official documents and files, but also from the memories 
of the men who did the work. These circumstances are worth noting, 
because they furnish a clue both to the incompleteness of the volume 
as a comprehensive account of the enterprises described, and to the 
subjective and superficial nature of many of the comments on events 
and personalities. 

In fairness it should be stated that the intention apparently has been 
to produce a narrative account of our participation which would appea! 
to the general reader. From this standpoint the three volumes are 
reasonably successful. In few places is the reading hard, and some 
chapters, such as those on convoying, camouflage, and submarine ad- 
ventures, are distinctly interesting. The volumes are, furthermore, well 
printed, and the illustrations are excellent. 

‘he first vo'ume. dealing with the War Industries Board, gives a 
general idea of the board’s functions, organization, and personnel. 
The foreword embodies a sharp attack on the President, Secretary of 
War. and the War Department for failure to take suitable steps in 


anticipation of our entrance into the war, and for lack of proper organi- 
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Crowell and Wilson: How America lle 
zation and sufficient vigor during our participation in the year 1917 
The thesis is developed that if the results ot our industrial war eftort 
were disappointing, the cause was the administration's failure to order 
the goods in time, and that there was no failure of industry tself 
While the administration must bear the full responsibility for its de 
ficiencies. it would seem that the authors’ judgments of industry are 


too laudatory. No mention is made, for example, of the airplane 
fiasco, which certainly was not chargeable to a lack ¢ fi ord 
administration, nor of ill-advised policies—such as “ business as usua 
advocated late in 1917 by certain business leaders. 


One cannot help feeling, furthermore, that the volume suffers trom 


a too-great reliance on interviews with the persons involved, each of 
whom is depicted as about the happiest choice possible for his job \ 
greater number, and a more diversified selection of points of view 
might have been drawn on with advantage, and a more critical attitude 
might well have been taken toward the information elicited. 

The second and third volumes, jointly called The Road to France, 
deal with the transportation of troops and = military supplies. The 
preface to these volumes, in the course of some rather remarkable 
phraseology, manages to convey the impression that trai sportation was 
in some substantial manner a function of the Assistant Secretary of 
War. This impression surely is misleading. The volume starts with a 


forced and unfair comparison between the early em! irkations of troops 


during the Spanish War, and the routine movement established in 1g1s 
after approximately a year’s experience. Not until the reader has gone 
further does he begin to discover that the first embarkations in 1917 


were conducted under conditions of confusion rivalling those of the 
earlier war. 
Part I. of The Road to France, entitled “ The Land”, describes the 


railroad movement of troops and freight i! 


is interesting, and gives a good general idea of how the thing came o 
although it is not without those defects of method noted in connection 


with The Giant Hand. A chapter is inserted endorsing the work of the 


Railroad Administration. 


Part II.. “ The Port”. deals with handling of troops at the ports. and 
with the organizations of the Embarkation Service Here the readet 
should accept Many of the statements regar lit gy respot! sibilit ind ed 
with extreme reserve, since the emphasis has been dist ] 
doubtful manner. This condition probably arose innocent! 1 
result of the method used in collecting the information \ striking 
example in point, however, is that in no part of the account ot e 
seas transportation, or in any of the three volumes ler review 
that matter, is any mention made of General March, although Seer 
Weeks, in accepting the general's request for retiret June 


lly wish to mention vour success in dire 


14, 1921: “I especia 


transportation of troops to Europe during the war, wl wa rvice 
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le and in which you accomplished really remarkable 


results.” It is also doubtful if the statement on page 241, to the effect 
1e© Embarkation Service and its director were the decisive factor 
in the acquisition of the Dutch tonnage, can be accepted without proof. 
Part IIl., “The Sea”, contains interesting chapters on the navy's 


part in the movement, convoying, the preparation of the troop fleet, 


and the Shipping Control Committee. A decidediy one-sided view of 


the functions of the latter is presented, a surprising omission being thi 
ibsence of any reference to the War Trade Board's large part in deter- 


mining what commodities the committee should haul. The account also 
oo far in conveying an impression that the army’s needs were sat! 
‘actorily met, omitting to mention, for example, the shortages in the 
shipment of trucks and animals, which were made manifest during the 
Argonne struggle. Credit is also given the Embarkation Service tor 
studies of ocean-trade and shipping conditions which actually were made 
by the Shipping Board and the War Trade Board. The accounts of our 
dealings with the Allied Maritime Transport Council border, in places, 
on the fanciful. The three volumes, in fact, display a tendency to 
detract from the British attitude and accomplishments, which ts in 
decidedly poor taste. On page 330 this reaches the ridiculous in a 
grotesque statistical comparison of troop-ship performance. 

\ltogether it is difficult to know just how to place these volumes. 
They might win recommendation as a popular account of our part 
in the war were it not for the errors, omissions, and distortions to 
which the reader would be exposed. Certainly they cannot be accepted 
as a well-balanced, critical examination of our effort. The fundamental 
defect is a too ready and enthusiastic acceptance of stories derived from 
too few of the principal figures involved. 


F. SCHNEIDER, JR. 
MINOR NOTICES 


La Doctrine Scholastique du Droit de Guerre, Par Alfred Vanderpol. 
(Paris, A. Pedone, 1919, pp. xxviii, 534.) The present work, in which 
the author aims to show the traditional and, in a certain sense, unvary- 
ing, character of the Christian doctrine on war, is divided into three 
parts. Part I. gives an exposé of the scholastic doctrine on war under 
the following headings: is war permitted to Christians ?; the legitimacy 
of war; the definition of just war; the just cause; the authority neces- 
sary to declare war; the right intention; obligations of princes and sub- 
jects; consequences of the doctrine and the rights of the victor. 

This part is itself written in the scholastic style. Objections are 


answered first, and then the proper principles are briefly and clearly 


laid down, supported by abundant and judiciously selected excerpts from 


1 
} 


the Fathers of the Church, the theologians, and the canonists. 


Part II. outlines the history of the scholastic doctrine on war from 
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Vi : 
the Old Testament t oh the Chr { 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, thx it 
the doctrine from the eleventh to t KTE centut t 
theologians ot the last three centuries 
Part III. contains as piece ist ‘ iti« 
tions of Grat ns Lecre il d St Siti 
\ is De re B il d / } “ 4 
entiretv. An appendix outlines the doctrine of S ‘ t 
law. tabie 1s als a ended 
Professor Emile Chenor {the Faculty of iW t lat te 
1 
a good-sized n will S givel i i 


statesman Bernaert once called Ie ‘ ‘ ‘ pair \ 1 
| 
ind died in 1915 \lrhoue!l engines arnt 
+1 
received entiate in law. a d Was 1 energ er it ) 


1 Vit eadquarters it Louvain ) 
were fostered, if not actually founded, by him. One of t 
his solicitation, supplied the funds necessary the esta 
Louvain of acl ur ot internationa i\\ rding t C] ! 

his de ith he was closely lentified witl des Ca 
Francais pour la Paix, of which he was president, and vho ‘ 
he began his apostolate { the per 

The material collected in the present volume and lr 
mous] had previously beet presente 1 to the pu 1! Vat 

publications of the author, such as Le Droit de Guerre dapres ] 
logiens et les Canonistes du Voven-Age (Paris, 1911 La Guer 
ech ianisme ( Brussels, no date and rt es in the 2B ct 
Societé Gratry (which became, in 19to, th ll 1 / 

Catholiques Francais pour la Paix), The volume at hand es 

positive want in the literature of international law, with regard to i 

history, its founders, and its relation to ¢ tianit ! r 

death shortly after the outbreak of the war, followed within a few 1 

by the death of that indefatigable worker mong the la ! 

Ernest Nys, leaves a distinct gap among t t tor t tl f 


of international law. 


suchungen. Von R. Reitzenstein. (Bonn, A. Marcus and E. W 
1921, pp. xii, 272, M. 45.) The period of the first two Christia 
turies is well known as an age when welter of creed nd 
vailed in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. These movements and their 
influences can no more be neglected by the tudent i 
general, than they can by the student of theology. Early Cl t 
had to contend not only as a rival against histor idaisn 
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‘ligion with its survivals 


Hellenism, fading Mithraism, the Mandaean re 
of old Babylonian beliefs, and had soon to confront a more formidable 
rival to itself in the rise of Manichaeism. Persian ideas filled the 
atmosphere at the time, and Zoroastrianism was about entering upon 
an era of revival which restored much of its pristine glory. 

A book like Reitzenstein’s Das Iranische Erlésungsmysterium, which 
emphasizes the significance of Persian influence upon the ideas of 
redemption during these ages, is therefore important; and in it the 
scholarly author has followed in his method of investigation the lines 
of the well-known work of Bousset on Gnosticism and its problems, 
the volume being dedicated to Bousset’s memory. 

The author deals first, in a critical manner, with some of the new 
and valuable material which has recently become available through the 
discovery in Turfan, Chinese Turkestan, of the long-lost bible of Mani. 
The importance of these finds is still too little known to Christian 
theologians. A lengthy treatment is next given of the doctrine of the 
soul and related matters in the Mandaean religion, including the Man- 
daean Book of the Dead. Deductions of a religious and _ historical 
character are then drawn, and extensive supplementary material with 
regard to the doctrine of the Aeon and of the Eternal City is added 
in two elaborate appendixes. 

With reference to Manichaeism, the author has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of drawing upon some of the Turfan fragments that have not 
vet been published in the texts hitherto made available by the Berlin 
scholars F. W. K. Miller and A. von Le Coq; and he has had likewise 
philological assistance from the Iranian specialist Andreas, of Got- 
tingen. Among the fragments still awaiting publication in detail is a 
so-called “ Zarathushtra-Fragment”, which contains a portion of a 
Manichaean hymn that cites from Zoroaster. This is introduced in 
translation by Reitzenstein, and made the starting-point for his main 
thesis of Iranian influence on the redemption idea. With regard, fur- 
thermore, to Mandaean sources, the learned professor has derived much 
help from the work of his colleague Lidzbarski, who has done so much 
to make the Mandaean literature accessible in translation. 

On the whole, although exceptions may be taken to certain views, or 
though opinions may differ on particular po‘nts, the author must cer- 
tainly be accredited with having succeeded in showing that, in addition 
to recognizing the presence of other elements, scholars should lay due 
stress also on the Persian influence upon the doctrine of the mystery of 
the redemption. In doing this, Dr. Reitzenstein’s great erudition en- 
ables him to bring together a vast mass of material drawn from the 
many branches of knowledge of which he is a master; but the weight 
ef learning often makes the text rather heavy reading, and sometimes 
difficult to follow. 

A. V. JACKSON. 
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Minor Notices 


Marcus Aurelius: a Biography. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


(New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 


1921, pp. 309, $2.75.) “In this little book my purpose is to provide those 
people for whom the Meditations ot Marcus Aurelius contain a deep 
religious meaning, with such introductory information about him, 

character, his religion, and his life, as | think, judging from my ow: 
experience, they may desire.” This charmingly written sketch is to be 
judged in the light of its aim as set forth in these words from its 
preface. Mr. Sedgwick writes from the poimmt Of view OF the ve etl 
century and its religious perplexities, and with no great technical equy 


ment. He has read the literary sources, but he nowhere cites an 
inscription. For instance, he quotes Livy's account of the pros 

of the Bacchanalians under the Republic, but apparently he has never 
heard of the extant Senatus-consultum de Bacchanalibus (pp. 220 ff.) 
He has no clear conception of the imperial constitution, else he would 
hardly have expressed his surprise at the democratic manners of ¢1 

Antonines (pp. 105 ff.), or at the denial of a triumph to an imperial 
legate (p. 151). Naturally he leaves the reader without any definite 
picture of the routine work which Marcus Aurelius as emperor was 
called upon to perform. <A trained Latinist will experience a humorous 
twinge on finding the aristocratic Fronto referred to as Marcus .\ure 

lius’s “ pedagogue”. The three chapters which Mr. Sedgwick devotes 
to the exculpation of his hero from the charge of being a foe to 
Christianity contain only one new suggestion, namely, that the unpopu 
larity of the Christians with the Roman lower classes may have been 
due in part to the fact that the Christians spoke and wrote in Greek. 


Mr. Sedgwick is evidently unacquainted with the 


which proves that the lower classes in Rome were largely recruited from 
the Greek-speaking East. Similar inaccuracies and inadequacies might 
easily be pointed out. Nevertheless, Mr. Sedgwick has furnished the 
general reader with an interesting account of the literary and spiritual 
life of the Middle Empire. In an appendix he gives a descriptive bib 
liography of the ancient literary sources, and lists a number of the best 
modern books upon the subjects treated. 
Donatp McFaypen 


Recueil des Actes des Rois de Provence, 855-028. Par René Pou 
pardin, Directeur a l'Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes, Secrétaire de 
l'Ecole des Chartes. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1920, pp. Iviii, 155. 
23 fr.) When in the late nineties the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres undertook the publication of its splendid collection of 
definitive editions of documentary sources to be known as Clartes et 
Diplémes relatifs a ' Histoire de France, it was planned that the sect 


containing the charters of West Frankish and French kings from 


840 to 1223 should include also those of the kings of Aquitaine from &14 
to 866 and of the kings of Provence and Burgundy from 855 to 1032; 
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and the editorship of the volumes on Provence and Burgundy was 
intrusted to René Poupardin (see preface by dArbois de Jubainville, 
in Prou’s Recueil des Actes de Philippe 1°”, Roi de France’, Paris, 1908). 
The first of M. Poupardin’s volumes now lies before us, and it is en- 
tirely worthy of the great series of which it forms a part. The editor 
has already distinguished himself by two admirable volumes on the 
kings of Provence and Burgundy in the ninth and tenth centuries, and 


one been a student of the documents which he now 


has consequently 1 
brings to publication. The plan adopted is the same as that of the 
Recueil des Actes de Philippe I°", Roi de France, by Maurice Prou, with 
which the series was inaugurated in 1908, and which has rightly served 
as a model for succeeding volumes. This volume contains the docu- 
ments of Charles of Provence, Boso, and Louis lAveugle—only 59 
charters all told, and some of these are suspect or clearly forgeries; 
but the collection is a precious one nevertheless, because of the paucity 
of other sources for the period. M. Poupardin’s introduction is a model 
of what such diplomatic studies should be. One conclusion from it may 
be especially noted. It is impossible to say that there was continuity 
of chancery organization from one reign to another in the kingdom of 
Provence during this troubled period. But all the royal charters here 
published were drawn up in the chancery: there is no reason to suppose 
that any of them were drafted in the local ecclesiastical establishments 
in whose favor they were issued and then brought to the chancery for 
confirmation and the affixing of the royal seal. 


C. W. Davin. 


Iilustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning. By 
Reginald Lane Poole. (London, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1920, pp. xiii, 327. Second ed. revised.) The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has done well to reprint these schol- 


arly and thoughtful essays, and especially, since their author, now re- 
leased from the English Historical Review, finds time to revise this 
work of his early manhood. But the revision, his preface tells us, “ has 
heen designedly made with a sparing hand, and the book remains in 
substance and in most details a work not of 1920 but of 1884". The 
words “and learning”, added to the title, imply no addition to che 
contents, but only describe them more truly. In the few foot-notes added 
or expanded the new matter is carefully bracketed. Only in the chapter 
on the school of Chartres and in that-on Abelard has new evidence made 
necessary serious change in the text. Elsewhere a foot-note suffices, 
as where the statement as to the slightness of Marsiglio’s direct in- 
fluence is modified in deference to the continuous strain of testimony 
pointed out by Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Poole’s preface tells us, too, how he came to w rite the book— 
mainly at Leipzig and at Zurich while a travelling fellow on the 


1See this Review, XIV. 101 ff 
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Hibbert Foundation—and to whom he was most indebted f 
Lechler, the church historian, it appears, 
Aufklirung im Mittelalter; and to Reuter, t! 


to learning much from his “ exaggerated and often dist 


143 


of facts”, he owed references to the sources and an out ‘ 
first half of his book. And it was in preparation for t g 
Wycliffe’s treatises On Dominion, to which he was invited . 
ciety then forming at Leipzig, that from John of Ss | 
his studies restricted themselves to political theory. Perl is in 
reaction against Reuter, whose title may well have seem im 
too pretentious, that his own book, as he says, “ made no claim to be 
a coherent history’, though it is by no means without reason tl it 
has sometimes been mistaken for one 

G. il. 

Macmillan’s Historical Atlas of Modern Lurop Edited 
Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in King’s Coliege, U 
versity of London. (London, Macmillan and Company, 1920 29 
6s.) This useful little atlas contains eleven skilfully draw 
usually clear maps, with explanatory notes devoted chiefly to the 
of Europe since 1815. While it is doubtless true that the omis i 
physical features enhances clearness, one is tempted respectfully t 
question Professor Hearnshaw’s contention that the addition of p al 
to political features is impossible without “inextricable confusion 
This difficult combination has been accomplished repeatedly ot t 
the pleasure and profit of countless users of maps 

The scholarly and suggestive notes lose something of interest and 
clearness because of rigid condensation. This is we . ( 
page 13, where Venice is included among the “ walled towns © remaining 
unde: ‘he authority of the Byzantine emperor after the Lom! 
vasion of 568—as if there were a clearly defined city of V: eithe 
walled or unwalled at that time. Again (p. 11), we find 1 in 
classed with Lombardy among the states under the “direct of 
Leopold II. in 1792. Nor is any distinction made between indepet *e 
and autonomy, as applied to the status of Bulgaria under the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

Greece did not acquire “all of Epirus” by the settlement of 1913 
(p. 16), being compelled to evacuate Northern Epirus The « 
follows the rather confusing general practice of interchanging the terms 
Austria and Austria-Hungary. For example, Bosnia and H g 
were occupied, administered, and later annexed by Austria and H t 
jointly. Ofte or two trifling slips, probably typogray 1 
East Prussia was secularized in 1525. not in 1528 (p. 7). and Fred k 
William of Wied should be William Frederick (p. 16). But wl es 


about the precise name of the amusing \/pret? 
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The most useful map is that of Europe after the Peace Treaties, 
1919-1920. Altogether, the Atlas is a decidedly welcome aid to the 


student. 
WILLIAM A. FRAYER. 


The Art of War in Italy, 1404-1520. By F. L. Taylor, M.A., M.C., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press, 1921, 
pp. 228, $5.00.) The theme of this valuable little book, which won the 
Prince Consort Essay Prize in 1920, is the development in Italy during 
the early Italian wars of strategy, tactics, infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and the art of fortification. There is inevitably a considerable repe- 
tition of similar material in the several chapters. 

With a constant use of the best contemporary material, mostly 
Italian, but with proper attention to French, Spanish, and German 
sources, Mr. Taylor has produced an instructive study in the growth of 
Renaissance thought along one particular line. And it is worthy of note 
that in this line the most practical results were reached by Spaniards. In 
his last chapter, indeed, he analyzes the work of the best-known theorists 
of the period upon the art of war, and of them two are Italian, Giam- 
battista della Valle and Machiavelli, and the third a half-Frenchman, 
Philip the Duke of Cleves. But in most respects, Mr. Taylor's book is 
an exposition of the manner in which the keen intelligence of the 
Great Captain and of Pescara won Italy for Spain. 

In 1494 there were, he shows, two schools of warfare: that of the 
French crusaders, which accepted battle on the enemy's terms, for love 
of a fight; and that of the Italian condottieri, which tried to avoid all 
fighting and win by pure manoeuvre. Gonsalvo began, and Pescara 
completed, an art of war which sought by scientific strategy the best 
opportunity to destroy the enemy's forces. The victories on the 
Garigliano and at Pavia were the result. 

In 1494 the Swiss pikemen were, as infantry, supreme, although de- 
spised by the feudal gentry. The Spaniards accepted from the Swiss the 
use of infantry as the chief arm, but, by substituting the sword and 
musket for the pike, made their infantry more mobile. In artillery the 
French were in 1494, and remained in 1529, superior to the Spanish; but 
they lost this advantage by less intelligent tactics. 

In an appendix, perhaps to counterbalance the Spanish element else- 
where, is a careful and detailed study, with maps, of Gaston de Foix’s 
great victory at Ravenna. 

To the reviewer, it would seem that value would have been added 
to the hook by a comparison of these developments in the West with 
contemporary developments among the Ottoman Turks. 


British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657: an Account of the 
Early Days of the British Factory of Surat. By H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., 


Indian Educational Service. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920, pp. 158.) 
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Under the correct but somewhat for ding 


in Western India, 1570-1057, Mr. H. G. Raw 


valuable and most interesting book. For he 
story of Surat, provided with a histor 
ginnings of European expansion, with the usual 
Sir John Mandeville, and Stevens, neerning 
figure he gives a fuller account than 1s com: 
the narrative follows the fortunes of the Engl 
care, and provides perhaps the best account 
East India Company to be found within the same 
kins and his mission, the conflicts with the P 
Roe’s embassy, the development of the Sura 
the Interlopers, and the Dutch war, with a chapter 
Factory in the Seventeenth Centurv—these give 
vivid picture of this profitable and romantic begi 
in India. 

Nor is this all; for two features of the lit 
its value and interest. The first is a series of 
tain material as various as an account of the 


cemetery at Surat, the factory pay-buills, 


venture” issued by the East India Company 


list of the vovages and their profits (from 95 
Vas ] 


extracts from Thévenot’s account of Sura 


second is a list of illustrations, which, if giver 


tombs. includes such interesting views as thos 
old factory, which may profitably be comp 
interested, with the seventeenth-century Dut 
and those of the Portuguese, especi 
exhibited in Dapper’s Asia, which the aut 
unfortunately, does not know. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest and \ 
“the corner-stone of the British Empire in I 
our knowledge of the subject itself (and tl 
Mr. Rawlinson has, in a sense, done much to 
English historical writing. He has given us 


to corres al 


history, which is sorely needed 
useful compilations, written, as it were, from 
how and why “imperial” policies worked ot 
little consciously imperial they were, after all 
pany of the seventeenth century, whatever its 
implications, was a very human and concret 


enterprise looking toward the acquisition of 


result of profound, far-seeing policv ot expans 


from many writings on the subject, especi 
tinental pens. To such a view books like thes 


And the British Empire is fortunate in the 
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Mr. Rawlinson. who can write books on such subjects in such ad- 
mirable and entertaining fashion. 


C, Appotrt. 


The Puritans in Ireland, 1647-1661. By the Reverend St. John D. 
Seymour, B.D. [Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. XI1.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921, pp. xiv, 239.) Mr. Seymour in the 
little volume under review has done a thoroughly competent piece of 
historical investigation. He has taken up the ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland during the period of the Rebellion and the Commonwealth, with 
extensive and painstaking use of the manuscript “ Commonwea'th Books = 
in the Public Record Office, Dublin. He has thrown a flood of new light 
on an obscure and heretofore little investigated period in the religious 
history of Ireland, and has made evident the purposes of the Puritan 
party, the actual working of the Puritan government in religious affairs, 
and the personnel and work of its appointees. 

Mr. Seymour declares, “I have written from the standpoint of a 
clergyman of the Church of Ireland but have treated all the other 
Protestant denominations of the period, I hope, with scrupulous fairness.” 
It seems to the reviewer that his claim has been absolutely justified. No 
one could have been more fair-minded and impartial than he, or more 
obiective in his estimates of the qualities, good and_ bad, of the 
ministers whom governmental authority substituted for those of the 
ler church during this troublesome period. 


ter 


‘here has indeed been a tendency on the part of some modern wr'ter 


to decry the “ministers of the Gospel” en masse .. . how uncritical 
and inaccurate such generalizing is can easily be shown... . Nobody 
would pretend that all the ministers were saints; some passages in the 
dry Commonwealth records would be quite sufficient to refute such an 
‘dea. But men like Winter, Mather, Worth, Adair, must have been 
powerful instruments for good in the land; while, from the little that 
we know about Edward Wale, it may'safely be inferred that many of 


those preachers who were so utterly obscure that nothing is known of 
them except their names were fully deserving of the title “ Miinisters of 
the 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Seymour wil! continue his studies in the 
religious history of Ireland. 


WILLISTON WALKER. 


The Early Life and Education of John Evelyn. With a Commentary 
by H. Maynard Smith. [Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. 
XI.) (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. pp. xx, 182.) In the year 1818 
were published the Memoirs of one John Evelyn, an English gentleman 
of wide acquaintance, travels, and interest in gardening, some literary 


skill, and social position, a familiar figure in late seventeenth-century 


England. Thus rescued from oblivion, his labors became a standard 
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source of quotation for literary and historical 1 stig 
read and derately enyoved piece oO! ntiquariat teratul la 
book which no gentleman's library could be without. It has run throug 
some five or six editions during e pas enturv, at 

proved of some pleasure and even profit to its re ders nl g 
things, it inspired the publication of a much greater book of the 


same kind. Samuel Pepvs’s Diary. And now, after a hundre 


H. Maynard Smith has provided us with a 


ge 


source which is as hne an examp'e¢ of he still rl c cl ] t 


antiquarianism as one is 
taken a fragment of the 


birth and ends with his departure f1 


and edited it after the great manner of Bayle—somet thar Ey 
twenty pages of large-print text, sometl 


ifty pages of finer-print notes 

devotion, as every page testifies, and Mr. Smith has not only produced 
an extraordinarily minute and informing body 
an extraordinarily good time doing it, while his 
to a more intimate knowledge of the mes are of great 
value. It is true that he denies Nathaniel Hawthorne a final 1 : 


name. but Hawthorne was. of course, an America: It isa true that 


the name Cromwell, which plays some part in the book at 
not appear in the index, but Evelyn was, « f trong R t Ag 
And it might be possible to enlarge the list of su min ticism 

But no student of the early seventeenth cent ind ) ( | 

cross-sections of life in anv 1 

Smith for his entertaining and useful I k nd et } he 


leisure which has enabled him to produce ee oS 
has afforded himself and others by the use of that leisure 
be regrette d that the attit 
who have at various times sought to ed 


definitive edition impossible. 


Century. By John Alexander Kells Ph.D New York, Colur { 
versity Press, 1921, pp. 159, 
throughout the eighteenth century. J 


Reisen cines Deutschen nach und in England tm Jahre 176 


1784), took the lead, but was ably seconded by mat ther writer Phe 

beauty of English landscape, especially « the | yark 

manliness, and self-rel e of the English n 

women: the “ naturalness of Englis] | 

toleration, but he yor d every hit else 

tions with their corollaries. freedom f { rest 

methods of education and in social relation and the gh status gt 1 
holar 1 orent rts 1 


great scholars and 


+ 
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oil these advantames the t 
all these advantages filled the vast majority of observers with almost 


lvrical enthusiasm and made them forget or at least readily forgive 
English national conceit and contempt of foreigners, English taciturnity 
ti 


and moroseness, English brutality, and even the absence of the artistic 


and especially of the musical instinct. These facts Dr. Kelly has dili- 
gently assembled and clearly and convincingly set forth in his mono- 
graph, basing his conclusions on abundant and well-selected material. 


lhe name of Goethe, curiously enough, appears only twice, although 


his opinions of the English have not long since been collected and 
published. Again, something might have been said of Germans or 


German-Swiss, like Ftiseli, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s successor the 
Royal Academy, who settled in England and rose to prominence there. 
The generosity shown such foreigners can hardly have failed to im- 
press their friends at home. More serious is Dr. Kelly's failure to 
affiliate German anglomania of the eighteenth century with the great 
European movements of the time. Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais 
are not even mentioned, and one looks in vain for the name of Mon- 
tesquieu. Thus German anglomania appears as a provincial whim, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it came about under the sway of a great 
international urge. England, in the seventeenth century less interesting 
to the Continent than even Sweden, in consequence of the glowing 
descriptions of the liberality of English political institutions and re- 
ligious toleration, found in the letters of French Huguenots exiled after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, suddenly assumed peak im- 
portance to the generation of Bayle, just then preparing to throw off the 
shackles of feudalism, Jesuitism, and artificiality in literature and art. 
And something like a “myth of noble England” spread in all countries, 
an interesting compound of sound truth and fantastic exaggeration. 

Yet, in spite of these omissions, Dr. Kelly’s monograph furnishes 
welcome material for a better appreciation of Germany's part in limning 
that picture of England which did so much to overthrow an oppressive 
creed outworn. 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 


Robespierre, Terroriste. Par Albert Mathiez, Professeur a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Dijon. (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1921, pp. 191, 
afr.) The volume contains seven essays, entitled “ Robespierre, Terror- 
iste": “* Le Banquier Boyd et ses Amis; “ Le Carnet de Robespierre ”; 
‘Les Notes de Robespierre contre les Dantonistes”; “Danton et 
Durand”; “Les deux Versions du Procés des Heébertistes “ Pourquoi 
nous sommes Robespierristes ”. The first six had appeared during the 
vears 1918-1920, in the Annales Révolutionnaires, the official publication 
of the Société des Etudes Robespierristes. The last appeared in the 
Grande Revue, and served as the first of two addresses given at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales. in 1920. The first essay in this 


series of studies served as the second lecture. 
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Minor Notices 


Mathiez has worked on the history of Robespierre du 
of twenty years and has published several important bor 
valuable articles on this subject. His thesis is that ke 
the greatest statesman of the French Revolution, and 
called reign of terror was necessary to save the Repub! 
periences of the recent war have contirmed him and his tel 
of the Société des Etudes Robespierristes, which was fou 
in the soundness of their position. The severe measut 
the French government during the late war were less 
those of the reign of terror. More men were actually shot 


wards were found innocent of the charges made 


he reign of terror. During 


were put to death during t 
the government worked upon a more ¢ 
received a more careful and fair trial. The National | 


mained in session, and the regular 
tioned. During the late war, however, the legislative 
meet for months at a time, and the civil courts were limited in their 
powers. The administrative and military courts were in control, II- 
legal measures were less justified when the country was united. During 
the reign of terror the internal dissensions threatened the governm« 
with civil war. Not only was the very existence of the French Re 
public at stake, but the cause of democracy itself was on trial. The 
reign of terror has been greatly exaggerated, and Robespierre’s part 

it misrepresented. His influence was consistently in favor of moderation 
It was the extremists who plotted his death. During his lifetime and 
for fifty vears thereafter the name Kobespierre was synonymous with 
the word democracy. His teach ngs area vital polit cal and so ] force 


to-day. We may learn from him the meaning of true democracy. One 


of the objects of the Société des Etudes Robespierristes is the promulga- 
tion of the democratic conception of Robespierre. 
CarL CHRISTOPHELSMEIFR 
Sir Francis d'Ivernois, 1757-1842: sa Vie, son Ocuvre et s Temps 


Par Otto Karmin. (Geneva, Revue Historique de la Revolution 


Francaise et de l"Empire, 1920, pp. xv, 730, 15 fr.) This is an elaborate 


biography of a character who played an important part in European 
politics in the period of revolution and restoration, and whose activities 


were marked with distinction by more than one governme tarting 


as an agitator for the freedom of Geneva from the domination ot 
France and of local aristocracy, he suffered exile in thi 
of that movement, but eventually he was called into the counsels o 
allied powers, and afterward occupied high « 1 position in his 
lative country. 

As a publicist his writings on political and economic questior 


tracted such wide attention that his views were ¢ the . ght o1 


posed, not only in Switzerland, but in Eng’and, France, Russia, and 
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Spain, while his historical reviews of conditions in his own day furnish 
valuable material for the investigator of that period. 

Picturesque, in fact, are some of the plans which he advanced for 
the relief of Geneva from reactionary control. One was a colony of the 
oppressed to be planted under the British flag at Waterford, Ireland. 
The corner-stone was laid but the scheme met with political opposition, 


as well as internal difficulties, and came to naught. Thoughts o7 g 


oiIng 


to Canada, likewise, had no result, and the events of the French Revo- 
lution swept him into their current. 

His acts and his writings on the revolutionary movement in Geneva 
marked him for reactionary attack, and it was in the depths of this that 
he proposed to move the whole University of Geneva to America. The 
story of his connection with Jefferson and others in this enterprise has 
been frequently related, but interesting light is furnished by a long 
letter to Adams, here printed, in which complete details of the proposed 
organization are given. The author rather belittles the importance of 
the scheme and magnifies the coolness of the Americans, but the docu- 
ments quoted do not warrant such an attitude. 

For his services as diplomatic agent and financial adviser, d'Ivernois 
received from the English government the title which gives the rather 
unusual combination in his name. His pecuniary rewards were not 
large, and the connection subjected him to attack by the pariiamentary 
opposition. The importance of the public matters in which he was 
engaged is revealed in the extensive bibliography appended to this 
work. The wide international character of his labors justifies this 
biographical account of the history of the period. 


J. M. Vincent. 


David Urquhart: Some Chapters in the Life of a Victorian Knight- 
Errant of Justice and Liberty. By Gertrude Robinson. (Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, pp. xii, 328, $5.00.) David 
Urquhart was one of those Englishmen who go crusading for oppressed 
peoples and forlorn causes. A volunteer in the Greek war of inde- 
pendence, he was later appointed secretary of embassy at Constantinople, 
where, by learning Turkish and adopting the Turkish manner of living, 
he won the confidence of the Porte, and negotiated the draft of a com- 
mercial treaty with terms very favorable to England. But his chiefs 
did not take kindly to his methods, dispensed with his services, and 
accepted a less advantageous treaty. Urquhart attributed his dismissal 
to Russian intrigues. Henceforth he regarded the Slavic power as the 
enemy of European civilization, which it aimed to undermine by revolu- 
tion as the prelude to Russian domination. For forty years Russia 
played in Urquhart’s mind the rdle that a later generation assigned to 
Germany, and he repeatedly urged the necessity of a European combi- 
nation to resist the advance of Muscovite diplomacy. 

To his contemporaries Urquhart was a strange figure. He believed 
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Minor Notices 
Palmerston to be a Russian age He ( 
arguing that the Turks were more in 1 fe ‘ 


but were being made the tools of Eng 


policy of Cavour he had no sympathy, and he devoted inf 
the cause of the papacy, whose aid he invoked, 
for the rehabilitation of publi w. Urq 

. 1 
against ail the great movements oO! lis 1 
spite of his remarkable knowledge of European po S 
propaganda, to stem the march of event 

Yet he is an interesting figure. An ardent champion of 


tween nations, he was ever protesting agains 


displaying all the idealism of Woodrow Wilson, His effort to organize ee 


foreign affairs committees among English workingmen anti ited by oe 
half a century the Union of Democ Control his stat of a 


secret diplomacy he was the forerunner of FE. D. Morel; his exposition 


of the connection between national prosperity, dip! vy, and r ha 
some resemblance to the teaching of Norn lv pet ih 
ceived the danger latent in Prussian state 


pean conflagration unless a limit were set to increasing 


Miss Robinson has written, not a full-fledged biog of this 
remarkable man, but a series of studies of his varied activities a 
tone of exhalted enthusiasm that at times becomes oppressi\ o1 
is the material, much of which is new, always well organized. But it 
she recognizes the mysticism, the obsession of Russi he faults of 
temper which often handicapped his work, she leaves no cle that he 
was unappreciated by a materialistic age. Her account s ments 
rather than replaces the article in the Dict ry of Nationa raphy. 

ARDOTTE SCHMITT 

Ledru-Ro'lin aprés 1848 et les Proscrits Francais en Angleter Par 
Alvin R. Calman, A.B., M.A. (Paris, F. Rieder et Cie., 1921, pp. 309, 
15 fr.) In the history of French republicanism the brief and t1 ihbled 
career of the Second Republic is as instructive as the more solid eve 
ments of the Third Republic. In France a group ot holars | heen 
making the history of the Revolution of 1848 and Si d Re 
public a special field of investigation. The present volume ts 1 th 


1 


first evidence that American scholars also are working fruitf 


field. The author’s principal theme is the 


minister of the interior in the February government. candidate f the 
presidency of the Republic, and later leader of the My { 1 party 
in the assembly. He also deals with the other French exiles in Eng l, 
chiefly in their relations with Ledru. He has faced tl ficult task 

and, be it said, successfully of keepit g the reader's nterest in a 
sequence of futile efforts on the part of the exile Montagnar 1 to retain 
the leadership of his party, and to have a ( fli ym the 
development of republicanism in France. Ledru was i le of ex- 
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ercising an apostolate under such disadvantages, because he was not a 
constructive thinker, but, as the author points out, an opportunist, with 
a weakness in the direction of versatility. His power lay in the spoken 
word. Mr. Calman compares him to two other great tribunes, Danton 
and Gambetta. It is impossible to say whether the comparison is just, 
for Ledru never had the opportunity which momentous circumstances 
otfered to each of the other men. 

lwice while in exile Ledru-Rollin entertained the chimerical idea 
of using the United States as a lever to force on the revolutionary 
movement in Europe. The first occasion was coincident with the 
Black Warrior affair and the Ostend Manifesto. Mr. Calman quotes 
a letter from Ledru to George N. Sanders, American consul general at 
London, suggesting that the United States pledge its support to the 
Spanish republicans, braving the risks of war with the old European 
governments, but expecting that Cuba, out of gratitude, as well as 
influenced by contiguity, would voluntarily apply for annexation. The 
second time was after the Civil War, when the Federal government was 
about to bring pressure upon Napoleon II]. to withdraw support from 
Maximilian. Ledru drew up the project of a letter to President Lincoln, 
modestly requesting the Americans to finance the European revolution- 
ists. America would thus emancipate the democracy of the Old World, 
and repay the debt owed to France since 1783. 

A special word of praise is due to the bibliography which the author 
has appended to his work. It is not a mere list of sources and secondary 
works, but contains brief characterizations wherever these are appro- 
priate. Among the periodicals and journals, he distinguishes between 
those which he has examined throughout and those to which his atten- 
tion has been more cursory. The student who uses his work, therefore, 
knows exactiy what its documentation is. 

Henry E. Bourne. 


Der Missverstandene Bismarck. Von Otto Hammann,. (Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1921, pp. 204.) To his earlier volumes of reminiscence, 
Der Neue Kurs (1918), Zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges (1918), and 
Um den Kaiser (1919), Hammann has added a no less interesting and 
valuable little volume explaining how Bismarck’s successors for twenty 
years misunderstood and mismanaged the inheritance which he left 
them in 1890. Germany was then dominant in Europe by her Triple 
Alliance, by her secret insurance from Russia, and by the painful 
isolation of France and the splendid isolation of England. After 1890 
the balance began slowly to change, until, by 1914, Germany in turn 
stood isolated, weighed down by her Austrian liability, half deserted 
by Italy, and encircled by the Triple Entente. The great error, Ham- 
mann thinks, was not, however, what has been so often reiterated—the 


breaking down of the wire between Berlin and Petrograd and the per- 


mitting the Franco-Russian Alliance to come into being. Though Bis- 
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marck had always averted this unpleasant development, it Was, Hlammann 


thinks, inevitable, with the growing national antagonism tf Slav and 
feuton. The great error lay in exaggerating Bismarck : 

ence on good relations with Russia, and in rejecting, in consequences 
the English hand held out on several occasions between 1Sg8 and 1go! 
Here was where the true Bismarck was fatally misunderstood. 5 irck 


the decisive weight of England's influence when- 


had aiways recognized 


ever it should be cast into the Eur pean dDaianece, lor that reason he 
had tried to avoid coming into conflict with English colonial and com 


mercial interests. In 1887, when Bulgarian complications in the Balkans 
and Boulanger in France, made Germany's security seem a little less 


1 


secure, with the possibility of an eventual war on two fronts, the wily 


chancellor did not hesitate to write to Lord Salisbury seeking an English 
alliance. Salisbury’s distrust and British conservatism rendered the Ger- 


man move futile, but it revealed Bismarck’s true policy and showed that 


as usual, he had a wise eve to windward \fter 18go it was all the 
more important that his successors should have understood s. But 
they did not. And the persons whom Hammann holds clic tiv responsible 


were the kaiser, with his unwise naval policy and his unhapy 
ences in diplomacy, and Holstein, with his super-suspicious theories and 
finesse. Though Bilow was chancellor during the period of england 
evolution from isolation into the Triple Entente, Hammann does no 
think Bulow, for whom he has much admiration, was primarily respon- 
sible. From his official position at the time as press agent in the (ic 
man Foreign Office, Hammann is able to reveal many new and interes 

ing details about what went on behind the scenes in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
This volume, written from a German point of view but with much moder- 


ation and fairness, embodies some of the material in his earlier volumes, 


but casts it into a more systematic form and modifies it o ¢ basis ot 
the new material which has been published since they were writt« 


} 


Das Ausland im Weltkrieg: seine innere Entwicklung seit 1014. Band 
I. (Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1920, pp. 443.) In 1919 there was give! 
under the auspices of the University of Halle, a series of lectures on 
the History ot Foreign States since I914. This course covered almos 
all of the European states existing in 1914, with a lecture on the preset 
Austria—really a history of the Germans in Austria—and one on Intet 
national Socialism. These lectures, somewhat recast and ampliti form 
the present volume. 

The course was apparently planned to give a univers! iudience 
some knowledge of recent history and of the situation existing in the 
various European states outside of Germany a ie time it was given. 
Much water has passed the mill since 1919, and the book suffers acc 


ingly. The circumstances of their delivery prevented any deep 


detailed treatment: the obvious aim has been to present the general lines 
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of development, and to explain the course of events. But the lectures 


are always suggestive and will be certainly informing to all but the 
most thorough students of recent history. The lecturers were chosen, 
with one exception, from the statfs of the German universities, and the 


choice seems to have been made with care and skill. The dangers from 


national bias, so easy in the treatment 


1f recent events, seem to have 


been, in the main, avoided. 

American students will probably find those chapters of especial value 
which are devoted to the history of the smaller European states, in view 
of the difficulty of securing exact information regarding them. Rela- 
tively, these chapters are probably better than those devoted to the larger 
powers, since it is easier, for many reasons, for a German lecturer to 
give, in a brief period, a clear and unbiassed account of Sweden than of 
England. As a whole, however, the book will fill a useful place in the 


library of one who has interest in the recent past of Europe. Always 


suggestive, often informing, this volume represents sound scholarship 
and a real attempt to tell the truth without prejudice or emotion. And 
the idea of such a course as that given at the University of Halle is one 
to be commended to all American institutions of learning. 

Mason W. Ty er. 


Serbia and Europe, 1014-1020. Fdited with a preface by Dr. L. 
Marcovitch, Professor in the University of Belgrade, Member of the 
Serbian Peace Delegation in Paris. (New York, Macmillan Company ; 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1921, pp. xv, 355, $5.00.) This 
volume consists of a collection of 125 articles, originally published in 
the Serbian government's organ, La Serbie (Geneva, Switzerland), 
between the years 1916 and 1919. The editor considers it “an attempt to 
exhibit the whole policy of Serbia during the war”, and to give “ full 
information about the chief points of Serbian policy and the ideal which 
has guided us in our national struggle” (p. v). A little more than half 


of the articles come from the pen of the editor, L. Marcovitch, and 
there are contributions from such writers on Jugoslavia as Novako- 
vitch, Kuhne, Reiss, Vosnjak, Voinovitch. Popovitch, and Kossitch. 

The book is an able defense of Serbian foreign policy viewed strictly 


from the Serbian (at times, according to the writer, from a Great 
Serbian) point of view. But one would be doing the collection an 
injustice if he were to disparage its historical value for that reason. 
Some of the matter here presented is valuable historical material, some 
of it clever propaganda. This is in the nature of the case. But both 
will be valuable to the future historian, and particularly to one who 
cannot have access to the complete files of La Serbie. He will, however, 
want to refer to these ultimately, and to such other Jugoslav organs as. 
for instance, the Southern Slav Bulletin. The historian must seek 


more fundamental material than is here offered, but he will be able to 


find clues to documents as vet unpublished. 
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Particularly valuable is the splendid article 
Novakovitch, on “ Serbia and the European W 7 
not only moderation but true historical insight are shown. 
material for the historian is to be 1 
Hungary and Bulgaria, where frequently the thors w 
hand material. Though often bitter! 1 
be expected under the rcumstances 
obscure points. Here the historian will fn 
clues which it will pay to follow uy 

1, 


No future historian, no matter 


Serbia's policy. will be able to obscure the imperishable reco 


‘betraved by King Constantine's Greec bandon 
in spite of the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913, Set re ed 


(p. 336). 


of Albama and wandering exile to the acceptance of a shame 


La Bataille devant Souville. Par Henri Bordeaux, de 


Francaise. [Les Cahiers de la Victoire.]) (Paris, La Ret 
Livre, 1921, pp. 243, 7 fr.) La Bataille devant Souvill 


part of that interesting trilogy 


tragic and glorious days of the defense of Verdun. The fi 


third have already appeared under the titles Dermers 
de lau r and Captifs Di 7 res We ] ave tl us a coms 


of high literary quality and of real historical worth, of 
most thrilling episodes in the annals of modern w irfare 


Few men were better qualified than Henri Bordeaux t 


this task. A writer of distinction, who has met personall 


actors of the great drama, who visited every mile o 
battlefield and witnessed many of the military « it 


could not fail to produce a work of genuine me 


The book is divided into two sections The first, combi 
remarkable degree the qualities of the litterateur and of 1 
gives a moving and dramatic description, | hist 
throughout, of the repeated assaults against t] fo 
in the wav of the German forces in their march to Verdu 


section is a valuable military document, presenting, with 


structive wealth of detail, the whole plan of Germ 1 
erations about the coveted citv. 

Satisfactory though it be from the point of vie 
reader, this work, like all the others so far publ 1 
pointment to the soldier who has lived those trving davs a 
M. Bordeaux himself would admit that it is well-nig! 
draw a true picture of the appalling scenes of dest 
carnage that to 1k place on the banks of the Meuse, 1 
well, adequate'y to describe the tenacity, the endurance 
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and the heroism of the struggling hosts of young men of both nations. 
Only a Dante, become an historian, could do justice to the battle of 
Verdun. 

PauL PERIGORD. 


Japan en de Buitenwereld in de Achttiende Eeuw. Door Dr. J. 
Feenstra Kuiper. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1921, pp. xx, 330, 
9.60 gld.) Even well-read Americans often cherish the belief that 
\dmiral Perry opened to the world a hermetically sealed kingdom when 
his cannon knocked so rudely at Japan’s portals in 1853. But this, like 
most highly dramatic versions of history, is only relatively true. Doc- 
tor Kuiper’s volume is an exhaustive study of one period of Holland's 
commerce with Japan, which continued practically uninterrupted from 
the expulsion of the Spaniards and Portuguese, in 1624, until our ar- 
rival. The book is intended to fill the gap between Nachod’s Die 
Besiehungen der Niederlindischen Ost-Indischen Compagnie zu Japan 
im i7ten Jahrhundert and Van der Chys’s Veerlands Streven tot Open- 
stelling van Japan voor de |Wereldhandel, and records an interesting and 
not unimportant chapter in the history of Far Eastern commerce. 

Incidentally, the book contains a competent study of Japan in the 
eighteenth century, based not only upon already familiar sources in the 
Japanese and European languages, but also upon Holland's rich archive 
materials. The author has grouped his text into four sections: the 
world without Japan in the eighteenth century, particularly the world 
of regulated trade and the commercial companies doing business in the 
Orient; the Japanese world of the same period, including its social, 
political, and religious as well as its economic institutions and customs; 
a history of trade between Holland and Japan; contemporary knowledge 
of Japan in Europe; and contemporary knowledge of Europe in Japan. 
An excellent classified bibliography, several statistical appendixes, giving 
data upon the currency, and the character, volume, and value of mer- 
chandise handled, shipping-lists, an index, and seven contemporary 
Japanese illustrations of the Dutch factory at Nagasaki and ceremonial 
incidents in the intercourse of the two nations, conclude the volume. 

Most of the new material is in the 135 pages describing the opera- 
tions of the Dutch company in Japan. What is told of the organization 
and methods of the company will be familiar to students of eighteenth- 
century colonial commerce. But the diplomatic aspects of the company’s 
activities are more novel. Particularly prophetic was the intense curi- 
osity which the Japanese of that period displayed in respect to the 
practical knowledge and arts of the West. Even the shogun sometimes 
disguised himself and mingled informally with the Dutch delegations 
visiting Yeddo. There is much that is picturesque and entertaining 
interspersed with the solid information which the book contains. 
Victor S. CLark. 
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New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921, pp. XXxxvi, 
240.) In addition to minutes and reports of meetings, the sixth 
volume of Papers of the American Society of Church History contains 
four valuable contributions to knowledge. <A presidental address by 
Edward Payson Johnson, on Protestant Missionary Work among the 
Indians in the eighteenth century, on the part of Dutch Reformed, Con- 
eregationalists, Moravians, and Friends, serves to correct the popular 
notion of a lack of missionary zeal in colonial times. This interesting 
summary excites desire for a complete and detailed monograph. The 
social character of the good old days may be measured partly by the 
conflict between these missions and the missionary interests of traders 
and exploiters. Professor Johnson has not used the correspondence 
of Jonathan Edwards. From another source he alleges that John 
Sergeant, the missionary at Housatonic, “in three years began to 
preach in the Indian tongue, and two years later had so far mastered 
it that the Indians often said: ‘Our minister speaks our language better 
than we can speak it’”. On the other hand, Edwards (Dwight's Life, 
p. 523) writes that “ Mr. Sergeant, after fourteen years’ study, had never 
been able to preach in it, nor even to pray in it except by a form, and 
had often expressed the opinion that his successor ought not to trouble 
himself in learning the language.” The profitable question as to lack 
of missionary results is not unrelated to some details of this sort. 

Another presidential address, by Professor David Schaff. on the 


Council of Constance: its Fame and its Failure, is an admirable ex- 


pansion of the general student's knowledge with an interesting dis- 
cussion of the significance of the council in the perspectives of church 
history. 

The most extensive and original contribution is by William O. 
Shewmaker, on the Training of the Protestant Ministry in the United 
States of America, before the Establishment of Theolog: “al Seminaries. 
This important paper exhibits the curriculum and method of Dutch 
and English universities and of the \merican colleges to the end of the 
eighteenth century. A fresh fact brought to light is the remarkable 
participation of ministers in the science of medicine. 

The final paper, by Professor Patrick J. Healy, on Recent \ctivities 
of Catholic Historians, is an invaluable guide to the knowledge of 
periodical literature, source and documentary publication, and treatises 


holars of the Roman church. May it rouse the 


of eminence from sc 


emulation of Protestants. 


Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. Edited by Frank H. 


Severance, Secretary of the Society. Volume XXIV. (Buffalo, the 
Society, 1920, pp. x. 413, $4.00.) The volume under review is devoted 
principally to a History of the Buffalo Creek Reservation, by Frederick 
Houghton. The Buffalo Creek Reservation was located along the 


stream of that name. within the limits of what is now the city of Buffalo 
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they sold their remaining holdings in western New York to Rol 


Morris acting on behalf of the Holland Land Compat 
From archaeological investigations made | him 
cludes that the region was the early part of . ‘ 


ied by the Wenroes, an lroquoian tribe. Soon after that date the 


occu 
Wenroes were defeated and scattered by e Senecas, who, by the et 
of the same century, had come into possession of the whole of wester 
New York. Upon the destruction of the Seneca tow along 
Genesee and in the Finger Lakes district by Sullivan's exped 

1779, the refugees fled to the Niagara frontier and a considerable num 


1 


ber joined their fellow-tribesmen on the banks of Buffalo Creek, wl 


the white land-agents found them in 1797. The study reviews thi 
by which the jurisdiction of the Seneca lands passed to New York | 
the title to the soil, save for the reservations, to Phelps and Gorham, 


Robert Morris, and the Holland Company. 


For two decades the reservation at Buffalo Creek was the hor 
of the largest group of the Senecas as well as of groups from other Iro- 
quoian tribes, and a few Algonquins. As early as 1810 the project of 
a removal to western lands was agitated among the Senecas, an nds d 
were provided for them by the United States government, first in 
Wisconsin and later in the Indian Territory. Ev treaties ratih 


i838 and 1842 the Buffalo Creek and Tonawanda reservations were 
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History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 18 , Be Re 
H. Lamott, S.T.D., Licencié és Sciences Morales et Historiques, | 
vain. (Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Company, 1921, pp. Xx1n, 430 
$4.00.) This commemorative volume is a distinct contri] tl 
religious history of the United States. The subject-matter is in itself 
important, for the diocese of Cincinnati at one time comprised the 
entire Old Northwest, and its development therefore coincid th the : 
expansion of population into that region 

The author very wisely has regarded the archdioce { 
merely as an aggregate of local parishes, and t ' 
effort to include the names of all who have had a part t] rk of m p 


building up the church during the past 
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lists of names to a well-arranged appendix instead of allowing them to 
encumber the narrative. The first part of the book gives a brief sketch 
of the four bishops and archbishops who have occupied the see; the 
second, which contains some very good maps, follows the changes in 
its geographical boundaries; and the third summarizes the social and 
educational work that has been accomplished. The treatment, therefore, 
is chronological, geographical, and institutional. In accounting for the 
remarkable growth of the Roman Catholic Church during the half- 
century following the organization of the diocese, such human agencies 
as railroads, canals, and highways are taken into consideration, and 
the growth of that church at certain periods is compared with the de- 
velopment of other denominations. 

The book throughout gives evidence of critical scholarship and of 
the fair-mindedness of a trained historian. The author has rendered 
a real service in correcting erroneous statements found in earlier church 
histories, such, for instance, as the oft-repeated assertion that an 
ordinance of the city of Cincinnati compelled the Catholics to build their 
first church in the diocese outside the city limits. After diligent search 
through municipal records no evidence that such an ordinance had ever 
been passed could be discovered, and the author therefore reaches the 
conclusion that the choice of a site outside the city must have been 
dictated by other considerations. Equally fair-minded is the discussion 
of the financial catastrophe which overwhelmed the archdiocese in the 
1870's and of the bankruptcy proceedings growing out of it. Indeed, 
the entire chapter on ecclesiastical property casts much light upon a 
phase of American history which is not generally understood. The 
bibliography includes secular as well as religious sources, and the book 
is provided with an excellent index. 

Martua L, Epwarps. 


The. University of Michigan. By Wilfred Shaw, General Secretary 
of the Alumni Association. and Editor of the Michigan Alumnus. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 1920. pp. 349, $4.00.) This handsome 
volume is not designed by the author as a history of the University of 
Michigan, but as a general survey of the university's development. The 
intent has heen to set forth the chief incidents, personalities. efforts, and 
enterprises in the past life of this notable seat of learning. 

The volume deals with the foundation of the university, its early 
days and first administrations. of Presidents Tappan, Haven, Angell, 
and Hutchins. and with C. K. Adams, Andrew D. White. Henry S. Frieze, 
Charles Gayley, Elisha Jones, the Cooleys, and other great teachers who 
have given Michigan standing and fame in the university world. The 
author reveals to his readers the life of town and campus, the student 
activities, the fraternities, the work of the professional schools, and 
athletics: due consideration is also given to the services of the 


alumni, and the work of the university in times of war. The volume 
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is a highly creditable tribute to Mr. S : Na 

attractive style, well executed and well pi nted ind it W 

be received by all former students of Michigan with d 

Phe volume is well indexed, and its copious illustrat vill 1 
pleasant scenes and hapy \ days to nanyv mre \\ \ ) i 
had the privilege of spending their college days n .\ 


The Story of Chautauqua. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. (New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921, pp. xxv, 429, 32.50.) 
The “Chautauqua Movement”, inaugurated in 1873 
and Dr. John H. Vincent, layman and clergyman resp ely of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, under the auspices of the Sunday-School 
Board of that denomination, : 
typical developments in American religious and cultural 


half-century and is worthy of serious attention from students of .\m 


can history. The present volume, by Bishop Vincent's successor, is 
the reminiscent storv of one who has had a leading part in the conduct 
of the “movement” since 1875. It abounds in anecdot in| kindly 
personalities, and in realistic accounts of meetings, events, and ¢ sions, 
although in the later chapters, where considerations of space have ev1 
dently made themselves felt, the style becomes rather an 

rhe meetings at Chautauqua had their origin in an effort to advance 
religious education in the Sundayv-school through the intensive training 
of teachers. were, in their field ind time 1 sort of protot | 


the * Plattsburg idea”. The broadening of their scope and purpose 
was rapid; in 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was 
organized, the first book presct bed for read v being lohr kk 
Green's Short History of the English Peopl In the following veat 


the summer schools for secular instruction were inaugurate 


practice of securing distinguished lecturers on historical, literary, sciet 
tific, and other topics received that extension w has made it e of 
the chief characteristics of the Chautauqua programme. Later, othet 


assemblies, to the number of nearly a hundred, cams 
ferent parts of the country. All were modelled more or less closely 
upon the original Chautauqua and some were loosely affilia 
Most of them have now disappeared and their places have been taken 
by the “Chautauqua circuits” which form the International Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Association. These extraneous developm 


ever, have no organic connection with the original Chautauqua and are 


the accuracy of all its statements of fact. Doubtless idequa 
but the reader is, nevertheless, a little disturbed to fi 1 
chapter that Etienne Brule was on the 


made him the discoverer of that river, and to learn that La le was 
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on Lake Chautauqua in 1630, which was thirteen years before he was 
born. However, the student will not use the volume as a repertory of 


facts: for him its chief and great value will consist in its authoritative 


rendering of the atmosphere and spirit of the Chautauqua institution, 


especially in its earlier days. 


The Development of the Leeward Islands under the Restoration, 


1660-1088: a Study of the Foundations of the Old Colonial System. By 


C. S. S. Higham, M.A. (Cambridge, the University Press, 1921, pp. 
xiii, 266, $9.00.) This elaborate and scholarly account of the Leeward 


Islands in the reign of Charles II. will be welcomed by students of 
colonial policy and the history of British trade. Readers who have 
already succumbed to romantic prepossessions about Caribbee Islands 
will perhaps be vexed at its prosaic tenor, as Henry Adams was vexed 
at Tahiti for being a real place. The Leeward Islands in the seventeenth 
century were assuredly not the “ western islands” of Apollo's bards. 
but struggling frontier communities, whose invincible parochialism stood 
in the way of progress. They existed in a wobbling equilibrium between 
Devil and deep sea: between intense localism and dangerous isolation; 
between danger from the Indians and danger from the French; between 
the interests of the merchants and those of the planters; between the 
islands’ governors—often the unworthy favorites of unworthy munis- 
ters—-and the well-meaning interference of the Lords of Trade, whose 
point of view was at best English and at worst European. 

The first half of the book is mainly devoted to the complications 
ensuing to the islands from European wars and alliances. Of these 
complications the most important is the experience of St. Christopher, 
whose division between France and England led to experiments in 
neutrality and internationalization not without interest to-day. 

Chapters on the Caribs, the labor problem, sugar, and the govern- 
ment of the islands make up the second and weightier part of the book. 
In general, the Restoration policies of more stringent gov ernmental and 
legal supervision with stricter contro! of trade, which set their mark 
on the seaboard colonies to the north, were followed also in the case 
of the Leeward Islands. On the part of the islands there is the same 
expertness in protest and evasion. After the lamentable failure of Sir 
Charles Wheler, the government of the islands fell by good fortune 
to Sir William Stapleton, whose memory is here deservedly rescued 
from oblivion. He was a genial Irish soldier of fortune, picturesque 
in speech, and blessed with so rare an administrative gift that he was 
able to govern four islands for fourteen years not only acceptably to 
the islanders but to the satisfaction of the home authorities as well. 

For his materials Mr. Higham has ransacked the Record Office and 
the great manuscript collections in England, and has discovered a few 


disjecta membra in private possession. The mass of his facts comes 
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from official correspondence, Treasury and a : 
records of the Roval Atrican Company. Wit € EXCce ms of the 
Calendar of State Papers, the Acts of Assembly of slands, and a 
few fairly recent works on the West Indies and on co 
is little in print, as a carefully annotated graphy Ow | 
research on His Majesty's Leeward Caribbee Islands. If material has 
eluded Mr. Higham it must be in French archives and s, or pe 
haps in the islands themselves. 

Readers will be appreciative of the prefatory Geographical Not 
which offers a few remarks on the position and topogray of the 
islands, and emphasizes the importance of the northeast trade-wind 
in the history of the Antilles, recalling the fact—oby s but easy to 
forget—that the sail from Jamaica to St. Kitts is not at the same 
thing in time and distance as the sail from St. Kitts to Jan i. Read 
ers will be sorry that Mr. Higham’s sketch-maps ar more n- 
ative, 1. ¢., more detailed. 

There are a few trifling slips: the Triple Alliance between [-ngland 
the United Provinces, and Sweden was formed in 1668 it 1670 t 
29); the Dutch were expelled from Brazi 1644-1654 t 1606 i 
26); on p. 191, line 32, “ imported Id t niposed 
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It would be a great favor if persons having copies of the number of 
this journal for October, 1920, which they do not need to retain would 


give or sell them to the managing editor. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation will be held in St. Louis, December 28-30. The Programme 
Committee, Professor FE. B. Greene, 315 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois, 
chairman, announces tentatively the following outline of the programme: 
The meeting will open on Wednesday morning, December 28, at ten 
o'clock, with four conferences—of history teachers, of archivists, on 
medieval history, and on agricultural history. On Wednesday after- 
noon there will be a general session on the history of France at which 
papers will be read by professors F. M. Fling, A. L. Guérard, E. W. 
Dow, C. D. Hazen, and Mr. Bernard Fay. The presidential address 
will be delivered by President Jusserand on Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday morning there will be three conferences—on ancient history, 
on modern European history, and on the recent history of the United 
States; in the afternoon three other conferences will be held on eco- 
nomic history, on military history, and on the history of the American 
Revolution. In the evening there wi'l be a general session commemorat- 
ing the Missouri centennial, at which papers will be read by Messrs. 
A. J. Beveridge, F. W. Lehman, H. B. Learned, and F. C. Shoemaker. 
On Friday morning there will be a conference on the history of civiliza- 
tion and the usual annual conference of historical societies. On Friday 
noon there will be a number of luncheon-conferences, of which the 
following are now announced: the Far East, English institutional his- 
tory, Hispanic American history, history of the Great War, history 
of science, and colonial history. The annual business meeting of the 
Association will be held at 3:30 in the afternoon. The final ses:ion 
will be held jointly with the Mississippi Val'ey Historical Association 
on Friday evening; it will be devoted to the economic history of the 
Mississippi Valley and there will be papers by Mrs. N. M. M. Surrey, 
and Professors Cardinal Goodwin, H. L. Kohlmeier, and L. B. Shippee. 

Volume I. of the Annual Report for 1918 of the American Historical 
Association is promised by the Government Printing Office for immediate 
distribution. The Annual Report for 1919 is in press. 

Writings on American History, 1018, compiled by Miss Grace G. 
Griffin, has been printed as a supplementary volume to the nnual Report 
of the Association for 1918. A limited number of copies is at the dis- 
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posal of the Association and will be distributed to members upon request, 


addressed to the Assistant Secretary, 1140 Woodward Building, Was! 


ington, D. C. 


Joseph Reinach, French journalist, diplomat, and historian, died o1 
the 18th of April, 1921, at the age of sixty-five He has been an impor 
tant figure since the days of Thiers. He was secretary to Gambetta and 
was his collaborator, confidant, and literary executor. In addition to 
his public services as deputy from IS89 to 18g7, as vice-president of the 
Army Commission in 1906 and 1910, as an officer on the statt of General 


Galliéni, and as one of the chief promotors of the revision of the Dreyfus 


case, he was a historian of rare gifts. Among his important publications 


> Gambetta, Histoire et Doctrine (1882); La | P 


were Le JJinist 


tique de Léon Gambetta (1918); Discours et Plaidoyers, being the col 


lected works of Gambetta in eleven volumes (1881-1885); //istoire de 
VA ffaine Drevfus (6 vols., 1901-1908 ) During the Great War he was 


contributor to the /:garo under the nom de plume “ Polybe 


Society and since 1899 of the New England Historic Genealogical So 
ciety, author and editor of numerous volumes relating to the early history 
of Maine and of New England, died in Portland, Maine, on May &, aged 
ninety vears. 

John W. Jordan, LL.D., librarian of the Historical Society of Penn 
sylvania since 1888 and editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and B ography , died on June 11 at the age of eig! tv. 

Professor Archibald C. Coolidge of Harvard University, a member 
of the Board of Editors of the Revicw, sailed on September 3 for Russia, 
to take part in the work of the American Relief Administration in that 
country. 

Dr. Julius Klein, associate professor of Latin-American history in 
Harvard University, now on leave of absence, has been appointed d 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De 
partment of Commerce 

Dr. James O. Knauss, former associate professor of history in Penn 
svlvania State College, has been appointed professor of history and 
politica! science in the Florida College for Womet Pallahasse¢ 

Baron Sergius .\. Kortf has accepted a professorship of polit 
science in the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
will deliver during the doming winter courses on modern European his 
tory, Russian history, the Science of Government, and the History of 
Diplomatic Usages and Procedure. 

Mr. R. D. W. Connor has resigned as secretary of the North Carolina 


Historical Commission to become Kenan Professor of History in the 
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University of North Carolina. He has been succeeded by Dr. D. H. 
Hill, who has been at work on a history of North Carolina in the Civ’ 
War, on the R. H. Ricks Foundation, under the auspices of the His- 
torical Commission. 

Professor D. C. Schilling of Monmouth College, Illinois, has accepted 
an appointment as professor of history in the Michigan State Normal 
College of Ka‘amazoo. 

Dr. Everett S. Brown, lecturer in history at Stanford University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political science in the University 
of Michigan. 

The following promotions are announced as occurring in the depart- 
ment of history in the University of Minnesota: Solon J. Buck, from 
associate professor to a full professorship; Mason W. Tyler and Lester 
B. Shippee, from assistant professors to associate professors; and George 
M. Stephenson, from an instructor to an assistant professor. 

Professor R. G. Usher of Washington University, St. Louis, remains 


of absence having 


in England during the ensuing half-year, his leave 
been prolonged, and is occupied with researches in Engiish history ot 
the period of James I. 

Dr. Henry S. Lucas, formerly an instructor in the University of 
Michigan, and Professor J. A. O. Larsen have been appointed assistant 
professors in the department of history in the University of Washington. 

Professor Payson J. Treat of Stanford University is delivering, at 
the Imperial universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, a series of sixteen lectures 
on the diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan. 

Mr. Basil Williams, editor of the series Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century, and author of the volume on Cecil Rhodes in that series, and 
of vol. IV. of the Times History of the War in South Africa, has been 


called to the chief professorship of history in McGill University. 


GENERAL 

About a hundred and fifty college presidents, professors, journalists, 
authors. and men and women of affairs attended the first session of the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown. Those present for the four weeks 
of work were generally weil impressed by the character of the work 
undertaken and the value of the opportunity presented. Lectures by 
Viscount Bryce, Baron Sergius A. Korff, Mr. Stephen Panaretoff, Count 
Paul Teleki, Signor Tommaso Tittoni, and Professor Achille Viallate 
attracted much attention and commanded a varving degree of interest. 
At another session the number of lectures might well be reduced, and 
arrangements made for a more precisely defined type of subject-matter 
and treatment. 

sy far the most useful offering of the Institute was the series of 
round-table conferences which, in form, somewhat resembled graduate 
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seminars. Definite suggestions as t ogra ( 
and studv were given in id ror \ 
was available for each group of related conterenc: ( , 

, usually began their sittings with a ef lect on the subj 
announced; this expos'tion was frequently s emented eK 
ports on certain details at dont ted NICS ked 
of the conference or volunteere d \ | 

a number of “experts” gave an unusual lune lint ) 
discussions that followed these reports Not t.< 
forded by the participation of thos d paganda to d 
Although no unrestricted opportunities wert ‘ 
all sides of a case received a hear y 1 hye ss . ‘ 
whole, illuminating and satistactor in 
was fairly homogeneous. and the pers el wa ‘ f ed 
futile debate was rare and most special p’eading, however eminet 
advocate, was critically appraised. The distinguished lecturers 
frequent contributors to the round-table discussions Lord Brves 
his astonishing alert ess and Varie d experience vas an ure nd neg 
of interest at several of the conterences 

Professors A. C. Coolidge, ©. H. Hask R. H, I 1 i La 
Martin conducted two conferences dealing w problems of t} 
of Central and Eastern Europe. Professor W. L. Westerma 

generous contributor at one of these conferences Var 
international law and treaties were studied it ferences led by 
fessors G. G Wilson, J S Reeve s und | \W (sarner ] \m 
was discussed in the conference of Dr. L. S. Rowe, direct een 
the Pan American Union, and economic subjects, tariffs, and reparat 
in those led by Professor F. W. Taussig and M Norman Davis 

\cademies hicl 


On behalf of the International Union of 


to publish the complete writings of Hugo Grotius (1553 


fessor A. Fekhof of the University of Leva s endeavor 
any original letters of Grotius that may ex'st in American 
collections. Those who have any informat especting 

requested to communicate with Professor Eekhof, addressit 


University of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. 


The Reformed Church of Delfshaven, Holland, 


memorial church by way of commemorating the departure o1 
from Delfshaven in 1620. A Committee for the Pilg 
has been organized for the purpose of securing tut Is 


\meri 


agent of the committee fi 


Avenue, Denver, Color: 


The Oxford Architectural and Historical Associa 
Museum, announces the theft, in April las m the ¢ 
Peter-in-the-East. Oxford. of the left-hand figure ot the n 
commemorating Alderman Richard Atkins 1 his t 
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teenth century). The missing figure is that of a lady, represented as 
wearing a Mary Stuart head-dress, ruffs at neck and wrists, a close- 
fitting bodice with puffed and slashed sleeves, and a skirt that hangs in 
seven folds. The hands are joined at the height of the breast, palms 
together, and fingers pointing upward. The brass is about nineteen 
inches high and six and one-half inches wide. Information that may 
lead to its recovery is desired. 

The fourth number of the new Revue de France (May 1, 1921) is 
given over to a commemoration of Napoleon. 

The Verband Deutscher Geschichtslehrer held its first meeting since 
the war on the 3oth and 31st of March, in Leipzig. Professor Brandi 
(Gottingen) read a paper, “Geschichte als Gestaltung”; Professor 
Friedrich (Leipzig), “ Gegenwartswert der Geschichtlichen Bildung ”; 
Oberlehrer Wolf (Leipzig), “ Forderungen der Gegenwart an den Ge- 
schichtsunterricht in der Volksschule ” 

\ new historical publication has appeared in Vienna under the name 
of Historische Blaetter. It is to be a general review, with especial refer- 
ence to the history of the states which composed the old Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Its editor is Dr. Otto H. Stowasser. 

The Journal of Negro History for July, 1921, contains three articles: 
the Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by William L. Hansbury; the 
Negro in South Africa, by David A. Lane, jr.; and the Baptism of 
Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by William R. Riddell. The documents 
printed in this issue consist of the reports of the American Convention 
of Abolition Societies, with appeals to Congress and addresses to the 
citizens of the United States. 

After a break of five vears, the Bysantinische Zeitschrift appears 
again. The last issue was vol. XXIIL, nos. 1 and 2, which appeared 
\ugust 6, 1914. There is no break in the enumeration of the volumes 
or numbers 

History for July contains papers on an Episode in Canon Law 
(profits in cases of partnership, the decretal Naviganti), by Dr. G. G. 
Coulton: on Social Problems in the Nineteenth Century (suggestive), by 
Mr. C. R. Fay; and on the Dominions and Foreign Affairs, by Professor 
A. F. Pollard. 

A. Heilborn has published Der Werdegang Menschheit und die 
Entstehung der Kultur (Stuttgart, Bong, 1920, pp. xl, 392), by H. 
Klaatsch. who died in 1916. It is a work of thorough-going character, 
founded on anthropological and ethnographical data gathered by the 
author in Australia. 

Primitive Society (New York, Boni and Liveright, pp. 428), by Dr. 


Robert H. Lowie, associate curator of the anthropological section in the 
American Museum of Natural History, is a successful attempt to con- 


dense into one volume of moderate compass the whole body of knowledge 


which investigations in all continents have accumulated in recent years. 
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General 10Q 

A Text-book of European Archaeology, by Professor R. A. 5. M 
ister of University College, Dublin (Cambridge University Pre 
be issued in three volumes, relating respectively to the pa.aco c, me 
lithic, and bronze ages. Of these, vol. L. will be p shed : 

Recent studies in Heltgeschichte are Rachel's Geschicht 
und Kulturen vom Urbeginn bis Heute (Berlin, Parey, 1920); Jaenicke's 
Weltgeschichte mit Besonderer Beritcksi htigung der lolkswirtschayt 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1920); F. Arranz Velarde’s Compendio di Historia 
de la Civilizacién segun las Investigaciones mas Recientes (Castile 
Armengot, 1920, pp. 455). 

G. Batault has dealt with Le Probléme Juif: la Renaissa te 
l’Antisémitisme (Paris, Plon, pp. 256). the important sec s of 
work being devoted to Jewish exclusivism; Judaism and the spirit of 


ass milat 


revolt; Judaism and puritanism; nationalism ot 


studies in Jewish history are by Kahn, Die Juden als Rasse und Kultw 
(Berlin. Welt-Verlag, 1920), and by C. Rathjens, Juden in 
Abessinien (Hamburg, Gente, 1921, pp. 97) 

Two volumes of F. Mourret’s Histoire Générale de Ul se (Paris 
Bloud and Gay) have appeared. Volume II, Les Peres de cl 
(1920, pp. 532), covers the fourth and fifth centuries. The second pat 
of vol. IX. deals with L’Eglise Contemporaine (pp. 504), and cover 
the period 1879-1903. Worthy of mention also ts Fatiens Petite 
Histoire de l'Eglise (Lille. laffin-Lefort, 1921, pp. 120) 

Recent studies in political science with important historica bearings 
are Le Contréle Parlementaire de la P yu t ere en Al 
en France, ct aux Etats-Unis (Paris, Sagot, 1921, pp. 323). bY > R 
Chow: Die Grundlagen der Politischen Parti inng (Tubingen, M 
1921, pp. vii, 181), by W. Sulzbach; Die Diktatur: Von den Inf 
des Modernen Sout rinitatsgedanks ns b (iil / A i 
kampf (Munich, Duncker and Humblot, pp. xv, 211) 
Schmitt-Dorotié: Das Problem der Souveranitat und die Theorte des 
Vélkerrechts (Tubingen, Mohr, 1920). by Kelse 

A recent study in comparative history |. Hatschek’s Britisches und 
Rémisches Weltreich: cine Sozialwissenschaftliche P M 
Oldenbourg. 1921, pp. iii, 374). the first part of which de Is witl ( 
civilization of sea-coast countries, his thesis being that the political if 
acteristic of such countries is a realization t vi m does not li 
in imperio, that control is not mere physical cor trol. The second and 
principal section of the work makes constituti 1 admi rative con 
parisons. 

René Gillouin has written Une Nouvelle PP pl e UHistou 
Moderne, in which he studies the philosophy of imperiatisn ln 
ticism (democratic social, ac sthetic, racial). advocating ed al re 
form to strengthen democracy gainst anat 
thought two other books deserve mention Der Geist r G j 


sid 
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cine Einfiihrung in die Geschichtswissenschaft als Anleitung zu Selb- 
tind (Berlin, Der Firn, 1920, pp. 59), by W. Nollenberg; and Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie (Kempten, Késel, 1920), by Sawicki. 

The Passing of the Great Race, or the Racial Basis of European 
History, by Madison Grant, has been republished by Charles Scribner's 
Sons (1921, pp. xxxiii, 476, price $3.50) in a “ fourth revised edition 


Dp 


with a documentary supplement”. The text is substantially the same as 
the original edition of 1916, which was reviewed in the issue of this 
journal for July, 1917 (XXII. 842-844). The chief additional matter 
in this latest edition is the “ Documentary Supplement” (pp. 275-413). 
the purpose of which “is to meet an insistent demand for authorities for 
the statements made in the body of the book”. Here are brought to- 
gether references to authorities with citations from them, often of con- 
siderable length, and notes by the author in further support of state- 
ments in the text. The bibliography has been enlarged to include works 
published since the first edition. 

Vaps: their History, Characteristics, and Uses, by Sir Herbert 
George Fordham (Cambridge University Press), is a little volume of 
lectures delivered before the teachers of Cambridgeshire. 

Dissertations in History and English (University of Iowa Service 
3ulletin, vol. V.. no. 30) contains useful suggestions in the mechanics 
of preparing a dissertation, under these heads: aids to research, methods 
of note-taking. arrangement of material, foot-notes, quotations, proper 
names. formal bibliography, and preparation of manuscript for printer. 

The Maemillan Company has published The Lands of Silence: a 
History of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration, by Sir Clements R. 
Markham. 

The Reports of the Héstorical Manuscripts Commission, by R. A. 
Roberts. has been issued by Macmillan as no. 22 in the series Helps for 
Students of History. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. G. Wells, History for Every- 
body (Yale Review, July); H. B. Learned, The Educational Function 
of the National Government (American Political Science Review, Au- 
gust); Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historische Entwicklungsbegriff in der Mod- 
ernen Geistes- und Lebensphilosophie, U1., Die Marburger Schule, die 
Siidwestdeutsche Schule, Simmel (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XIV. 3). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

General review: P. Masson-Oursel, Ouelqnes Ouvrages Récents 
relatifs @ U'Histoire du Néoplatonisme (Revue de Synthése Historique, 
XNXNI. 91-93). 

An attack on the theories of Lichtenberg and Kossina, and a new 
theory solving the Indo-Germanic question is made by Max Neubert in 
Die Dorische Wanderung in thren Europdischen Zusammenhdngen: 
das Priihistorische FEréffnungsstiick zur IndoGermanischen Weltge- 


schichte (Stuttgart, 1920). 
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Les Religions dela stoire: le Brouwer 
Picard ) isa study Tr. Mai in Sta t 
ot the earliest religious beliets, using t t tert 
Surt ances du Cu Tin per a-f POs 
af 
out of the pr sal to require officia : 
m ot the emperor | stud 
Christians met a similar difficulty the four 
volume gives a masterly account o! e impr ( 
relation of Christians thereto. R. Reitzenste revised 
lenistis n Mvysterienre en nach thren ! 
kungen (Leipzig, Teubner, 1920, 1 268), orig \ ) 
Beitriige cur Griechischen Religionsgeschicl Christ 1 Dvbwad 
1920, pp. 202) is by S. Eitrem, professor of os 1 the | er 


sitv of Christiania. 

Das Alte Aqvpten (Heidelberg, Winter, 1920) 1s the title fa new 
book by Wiedemann. 

The book by L. Adametz on Herkunst und Wanderungen der Ham 
hlossen aus thre Haus crrass { Vie nna Ve r] at s | 


mitten, 


schungsinst'tuts fur Osten und Orient, 1920 107 d 
the first effort to found such a work on the study of breeds « f domestic " 


animals. 

C. Autran, in Phéniciens: Essai de Contribution a Intique 
de la Méditerranée (Paris, Geuthner, 1920, pp. xv, 146). submits the - 
accepted theory of the origin of the Phoenicians to drastic revisior a 
His conclusions are combatted res vit 


in Classical Philology, XVI. p. 289 a 


Attention should be calle d to the excellent and most ust ful annua ao a} 
nf 
survevs of production in Greek and Roman history, contributed by Mr. By. 


Norman H. Bavnes of University College, London, to The cars 


in Classical Studies, an organ of the (1 sh) CT \ssoe 1 Bi 
The latest which we have seen, that for 1918-1919, occupnes pp. 97-176 We 
in the volume for that vear, published in 1920 

The Loeb Classical Library has been enlarged by the addition of the 
second volume of Mr. Godley’s excellent translat f Herod 


tenth (of eleven) of Professor Perrin’s Plutarch’s Lives, a volume 
Xenophon containing books VI. and VIL. of the Hellenica as d hooks I 


Il.. and III. of the nabas's, and two volumes of Apollodorus, with a ‘ 


large commentary by Sir James G. Frazer 
\ contribution to late Byzantine iterary storv and tot story a! 
of Platonism is the University of Chicago dissert n of | \\ 
Tavlor on Georgius Gemistus Plo Criticisn f Plat mtd Aristotle 
(Collegiate Press. Menasha, Wis., 1921). ; 
Among recent books on Roman History may be mentions 1 Roser 
berg’s Einleitung und Ouellenkunde zur Romischen Geschicl Rerlit 
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Weidmann, 1921); Grosse’s Rémische Militérgeschichte von Gallienus 
bis sum Beginn der Byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin, Weid- 


mann, 1920). 
} 


by Mr. W. E. 


Heitland’s Agricola: a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the 


\ field of much interest and importance is covered 
Greco-Roman Word from the Point of View of Labour (Cambridge 
University Press). 

Guglielmo Ferrero, in La Ruine de la Civilisation Antique (Paris, 
Plon, pp. 236), advances the theory that the final destruction of sena- 
torial authority under Septimius Severus was the catastrophe from which 
the decline of the empire began. The author sees in the Great War a 
similar catastrophic breakdown of legitimate authority in modern civili- 
zation. 

The sixth and last volume of Seeck’s Geschichte des Untergangs der 
Antiken Welt (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1920) has appeared. 

A careful treatment of ancient and medieval writing by a competent 
author may be found in a book by A. Mentz, Geschichte der Griechisch- 
Rémischen Schrift bis zur Erfindung des Buchdrucks mit beweglichen 
Lettern: cin Versuch (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1920, pp. 155). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: S. Casson, The Dorian Invasion 
Reviewed (Antiquaries Journal, July); R. Weill, Phéniciens, Egéens et 
Hellénes dans la Méditerranée Primitive (Syria, I1.); J. Kohl, Die 
Homerische Frage der Chorizonten (Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische 
Altertum, XLVII. 5); P. Cloché, Le Conseil Athénien des Cing Cents 
et la Peine de Mort (Revue des Etudes Grecques, NNNIIT. 151); E. von 
Stern, Zur Beurteilung der Politischen Wirksamkeit des Tiberius und 
Gaius Gracchus (Hermes, LXVI. 3); R. Laquer, Scipio Africanus und 


die Eroberung von Neukarthago (ibid., no, 2). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

The following additions to the series Translations of Christian Lit- 
erature (London, S. P. C. K.) are announced for publication this au- 
tumn: The Dialogue of Palladius concerning the Life of Chrysostom; 
Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian; The Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles; Select Epistles of St. Cyprian treating of the 
Episcopate; The Latin and Irish Lives of Ciaran; and Tertullian con- 
cerning the Resurrection of the Flesh. 

The Macmillan Company will publish this autumn The History of 
Christianity, A. D. 500-1214, by Professor F. J. Foakes Jackson of Union 
Theological Seminary, continuing his well-known history of the earlier 
period 

A volume on L’ Antique Chrétienne, the first part of a Histoire Popu- 
laire de l’Eglise (Poitiers, Texier, 1921, pp. 620), is by Abbe Emmanuel 
Barbier. A. Schlatter has published Die Geschichte des Christus (Stutt- 


rart, Calwer, 1921, pp. 544). 
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Medieval History 7s 
J. Strzygowski’s volume on Ursprung der Christ t 
(Leipzig. Hinrichs, 1920, pp. x1, 204) 1s wort yf notice 
Volume part 2 of H. Leck cq transiat ‘ 
Conciles, d'aprés les Documents Originaux, par Charles set 


continuée par le Cardinal J, Hergenroether (Vat 
1921, pp. 621-1260), has appeared. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Delehaye, / 
l’.irmée sous Dioclétien (Bulletin de la ¢ sse des Lettres \ demic 
Royale de Belgique, 1921, 5); Cardinal Gasquet, Sf row His I 
and Labors for the Church of God (Dulin Review, July) 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

The elaborate history and description of Europe lrms and Armow 
of which the late Sir Guy Laking did not live to complete more than 
the first of five volumes, is being continued at request by his friend 
Mr. Francis Cripps-Day. Volumes II. and III. ( London, Bell) are co 
cerned with helmets and gauntlets, chain-mail, shields, and swords 

H. Idris Bell begins in the July number of the /:nglish Hist ! 
Review a list of original papal bulls and briefs in the if 
Manuscripts of the British Museum; 236 (1096-1450) are ed 


The Manuale Scholarium, first p shed 1481, and ene of the chief 
sources of information concerning life in a medieval university i 
been trans‘ated from the Latin into student, colloquial English, by Kk i} 
ert Francis Seybolt, associate professor of the history ot education in 
the University of Illinois (Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 12 
pp. 122). The work is in the form of a dialogue between two iden 
who converse on such subjects as the form of matriculatio e fresh 
man ceremony of initiation, courses of study, met! dls of struction 
requirements for degrees, and university lite and customs. Besides the 
interesting and useful annotations, Professor Seybolt has added a tour 


page bibliography, and an appendix containing t 
versity rule from the codes of Erfurt, Heidelberg 
A monograph on one of the great German mag 


century is Karl H. Schmitt's 


torialfiirst, which appears as part 


Rechts und Verfassungsgeschichte, published by J 


A. B. Schmidt (Berlin, Weidmann, 1920). 


Franz Pelster’s Kritische Studien zum Leben 
Alberts des Grossen ( Freiburg, Herder, 1920 pp 
to clear the ground for a scientifically written ho 


lacking. 
ife, 


\Ibert’s 


works 


attempts to make a chronology of 


il 


to date the philosophical and theologic 


The following studies of medieval church stat 


Due de la Salle de Rochemaure, Gerbert Sy-vestre fH 


(de Sci fcr 
XV ) san etl t 
graphy, whi s st 


The author first studies the sources for s1 
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pp. 752); E. Goer, Die Einn thmen der Apostolischen Kammer unter 
Benedikt XII. (Paderborn, Schoningh, 1920, pp. viii, 285), which is one 
of the latikanische Quellen sur Geschichte der Pipstlichen Hof- und 
Financverwaltung, 1316-1378, and is an analysis of financial history 
that throws important ight upon other phases of Benedict’s adminis- 
tration. 

Two medieval studies worthy of note are O. Wolff, O. S. B., Mein 
Meister Rupertus, ein Ménchsleben aus d. 12 Jahrh. (Freiburg, Herder, 
1920, pp. vii, 202), and E. Sainte-Marie Perrin, La Belle Vie de Sainte 
Colette de Corbie, 1381-1447 (Paris, Plon, 1921, pp. ili, 295). 

A useful study illustrative of the quarrels of medieval lords with 
monastic houses is L. Schaudel’s Les Comtes de Salm et l'Abbaye de 
Senones aux XII° ct XIII® Siécies (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1921). 

P. Champion has edited Procés de Condamnation de Jeanne d’Arc, 
Texte, Traduction, et Notes (Paris, Champion, 2 vols.). He adds ma- 
terially to the work of Quicherat, now over seventy years old. The 
translation is good, and the notes excellent. The introduction to the 
second volume, which studies the mentality and concepts of the judges, 
is a masterpiece. Mgr. Touchet, bishop of Orléans, has written lie de 
Sainte Jeanne d’Arc (Poitiers, Texier, 1920, pp. x1, 216). Les Etapes 
d'une Gloire Religieuse: Sainte Jeanne d'Are | Laurens) is by G. Goyau. 
It first appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and constitutes an im- 
portant study of the development of opinion concerning the work of 
Joan of Are. La I'éritable Jeanne d’Arc (Paris, Fasquelle) is by J. 
d’Auriac. 

An important volume on Avignon au XV Siécle (Monaco and Paris, 
1920, pp. 723). by L. H. Lebande, is published as part of the historical 
programme under the patronage of the Prince of Monaco. The author 
has already written on Avignon in the thirteenth century, and will pub- 
lish a yolume on the fourteenth century, that is, the period of the 
Avignon popes. He recasts, in the light of documents found in the 
archives of Monaco, not only the revolt of Cardinal Julian della Rovere 
against Alexander VI., but the whole history of that troubled epoch, 
This volume covers only political and diplomatic history. Another will 
appear, on the art, customs, and life of the city, ete. G. Mollot, pro- 
fessor in the University of Strasburg, has published the third volume of 
his edition of Stephanus Baluzius, Vitae Paparum Avenionensium, hoc 
est Historia Pontificum Romanorum qui in Gallia Sederunt ab Anno 
Christi MCCCV’. usque ad Annum MCCCXCII’. (Paris, Letouzey and 
Ané, 1921, pp. 561). 

Another of the useful handbooks of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge has appeared, entitled Life in a Medieval City 
(London, 1920, pp. 84), as illustrated by York in the fifteenth century. 


The author is Edwin Benson. 
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Modern European Histor 175 
In his Traité d’ Architecture et son Ap 
Bruxelles (Brussels, 1921, pp. 300) G. Des M . t 
of Brussels, attempts to build a manual of archaeolog M 
Ages and a history of modern architecture, using t 
in a single city for istrative purposes 
Recent books on medieval history, the titles of which sufficiently sug 
vest their contents, are: K. Heissenbuttel, Die / tu eceich 
nungen f. Volk und Nation bei den Geschichtsschreiber 5 
Jahrhundert (Gottingen, 1920, pp. 127); P. Vidal, Les Ges 
d’Aria et de son Fils Joffre le Poilu, Comte di wcelone, ct Marquis di 
Gothie, Chronique Légendaire du 1X° Siecle (Perpignan, Barriere, 192 
pp. 116); R. His. Das Strafrecht di Deutsches VWittelalters, | 
Die Verbrechen und thre Folgen im meinen (Leipzig. Weich 
1920, pp. xxi, 672); H. Nottarp, Die Bistumserrichtung in Deuts md 
im VIII. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, Enke, 1920, pp. vii, 259); C. Appel 
Der Trobado Cadenet (Halle, Niemeyer, 1920, pp. 11, 123 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Bloch, Serf de la Glebe: H 
toire d'une Expression toute Faite (Revue Historique, CXNNNVI. 2) 
J. Hashagen, Rheinisches Geistesleben im Spadteren Mittelalter (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CNXIV. 2); Posner, Das Register Gregors 1. 
Gesellschaft fur altere Deutsche Geschichtskunade 
de Reéaine di i? 
Roms und 


( Neues Archi der 
Fournier, L’Ocuvre 
hartes. 


2); 
( Bibliotheque de Ecole des ¢ il 
Mainz in der Kéningswahl des Zehnten und 2u Regi 
hunderts (Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen 
schaften, XXIX.); E. Waiburg, Date de la Composition des Recuews de 
Miracula Sancti Thomae Cantuariensis, dus a Bi t de Peterborou 
et 4 Guillaume de Cantorbéry (Le Moven Age, NNII., Sept.-Dec.. 1920) 
R. von Heckel, Untersuchungen su den Registern Inno Hid. (th 
torisches Jahrbuch, XL.); C. H. Haskins, The ‘De Arte Venand: cu 
Avibus’ of the Emperor Frederick II. (English Historical Revie 
July); M. Viiler, La Ouestion de [Union des Eglises entre Grees « 
Latins depuis le Concile de Lyon jusqu'a ceiui de Florence 1-14 28 
I. (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, XVII. 2-3); L. Mirot, Peremen 
et Ouittances de Travaux exécutés sous le Regne de Charles 1'1., 138 
I 422 ( Bibliotheque de des Charte 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
{n Outline of Modern History, by Edward M. Earle ot 
University, published by the Macmillan Company, is a svlla 
map studies, designed to accompany Professor Carlton Haves 
and Social History of \lodern fe There are app 
ing and Note-Taking. on Book Reviews, and on Histor 
well as fourteen map studies 
Professor Schater, of er] has pr 
21, 2 vols., py 148 e first n 


(Berlin, de Gruyter, 19 
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with the period before the end of the eighteenth century, while the 


second covers the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Dr. Eduard Fueter, the Swiss scholar whose Geschichte der His- 
toriographie is well known, has produced a readable Heltgeschichte der 
Letcten Hundert Jahre, 1815-1020 (Zurich, Schulthess). 


Le Fond d'une Ouerelle: Documents Inédits sur les Relations 
Franco-Italicnnes, T1914-102T (| Paris. Grasset, 1921). by C. Sabini, is the 
story of the entrance of Italy into the war at a time when the two coun- 
tries knew too little about each other, and thought rather ill of each 


other, and of the development of more cordial feeling. 
British Official History of the Russo-Japa- 
The third and concluding volume, 


D. Swinton and 


The second volume of the 
nese War was published in 1912, 
mainly the work of Major (now Major-General) E. 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) J. Luce, was completed in 1914, but de- 


laved in publication by reason of the war. It is now published by 
the Stationery Office and contains the history of the battles of San-De- 
Pu and Mukden, the voyage of Rojestvenski’s fleet, the battle of the 


Sea of Japan, and lesser events. 

\We have received from Dr. Alexander Krisztics, lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, a tabular Synopsis of the Legal Position of Na- 
tionalities in Europe before the War, which was submitted to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles by the Hungarian Peace Delegation. 
For each of some twenty-nine “ nationalities ”, grouped politically, infor- 


mation is given respecting ethnical elements. the “law of nationalities in 
general", and the language of legislation, of administration, of the 


courts. of the schools and universities, and of the army. 


THE GREAT WAR 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has published in 


separate form the Annual Report of the Director of the Division of 
and History (Mar. 16, 1921), devoted to a report, by James T. 


Economics 
ans for the monumental Economic 


Shotwell, general editor, on the pl 
and Social History of the World War which is to be published by the 
Endowment and which is now the chief, practically the only, undertaking 


of the Division of Economics and History, of which Professor John 


Bates Clark is director. The method of organizing the proposed history 
has been to appoint in each country editorial heads to co-operate with 
the general editor. Thus the chairman of the British editorial board is 
Sir William Beveridge, of the French board Professor Char! 
Dr. Henri Pirenne, of the Italian board Professor 
3altic countries Professor 


es Gide, of 


the Be'gian board 
Luigi Finaudi, of the board dealing with the 
Harald Westergaard. The chairmanship of the board for Austria-Hun- 
gary has been retained by the general editor, who has developed the 

of the work in considerable detail: editorial 


plans for that division 
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French case in very clear and forceful terms. It is a book which adds 
new light to the history of the war. 

The second volume of Sir Julian S. Corbett’s Naval Operations, in 
the Official History of the Great liar, to be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans this autumn, wiil cover the period from the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands to the entrance of Italy into the war in May, 1915. It will be 
largely occupied with the Dardanelles Expedition. 

If we understand the matter rightly, Investigating Committee No. 15 
of the German National Assembly, appointed in 1919, was organized 
into two subcommittees, of which the first was to consider the origins 
of the war, the second the various movements toward peace or mediation 
made during the war and the reasons for their lack of success. We 
have now received Heft 2 of the Beilaqen to the stenographic reports 
of the first, Zur Vorgeschichte des Weiltkrieges: Militarische Ristungen 
und Mobilmachungen (Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1921, pp. 152), and two 
volumes of the Stenographische Berichte of the public sessions of the 
second, October 21-November 18, 1919, and April 14, 1920 (Berlin, 
Norddeutsche Buchdruckerei und Verlagsanstalt, pp. 794, 120, 84, 338), 
which, however, also contains the first Beilage of the first subcommittee, 
consisting of the written replies of many German officials, from Beth- 
mann-Hoilweg down, to questions laid before them by the subcommittee, 
as well as a special report, with appendixes, of the second subcommit- 
tee, on President Wilson’s movement toward peace and its reception and 
results. The book first named, mostly from the pen of Count Mont- 
gelas, contains a large amount of important information concerning the 
military preparations of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and other powers 
just before the war. It represents Russia as chiefly responsible. The 
German government has in press a further series of fifteen volumes, 
additional to these books and the Kautsky series, and referring to an 
earlier period; these are being prepared by Dr. Lewald’s commission, 

The Librarv for American Studies in Italy (Rome, Palazzo Salviati, 
271 Corso Umberto I.), an institution which deserves favor and gifts 


} 1 


from Americans, has published as no. 2 of its bulletins a.very useful list 


of 314 publications relating to Italy's part in the Great War, prepared 
1 


wv the highly competent hands of Signor Giuseppe Fumagalli, Elenco di 


oltre 200 Pubblicacioni sulla Parte avuta dall’Ttalia nella Grande Guerra 


The Oxford University Press has brought out in two volumes, as 
no. 2 of the Research Ser‘es of the American Geographical So- 


ciety, Douglas W. Tohnson’'s Battle fie lds of the IVorld Har, Western 


and Southern Fronts: a Study in Military Geography. 

\ preface to a large, official history soon to be published is in the 
form of a book by Lieut.-Col. 1B Revel, of the Historical Section of the 
General Staff. L’Effert Militaire des Alliés sur le Front de France 


(Paris, Payot). H. V. Zwehl gives a brief but clear account of the 
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struggle in the area between Sols S al 
August, 1918, Die Schlacht Sonu 
Mittler, 1921, pp. 40) 

Among the flood of memoirs published : ( 
following may be mentioned as deserving spe Genet ) 
continues his Ouatre Années de Commandement dé 
Campagne, vo. Il dealing with the G? ufpes ‘ 0 
Janvier au 14 Aotit, 1015 (Paris, Fournier, 1920, pp. 40% Volume 
III. has recently ap] eared (1921 pp 359). Vier \dmira kX 
commander of the Marine Brigade, gives s recol.e nd regret 
in Souvenirs de la Guerre (Paris, Payot) lose | mn” 
officer on the staff of General Sarrail, dete s chiet nid 
(Paris. Flammarion). The most complete account yet pu hed of the 
Salonica exped tion 1s that ot acques \nce Les Travaua f le 
de Armee d'Orient (Paris, Bossard, 1921, pp. 233). which fi iD 
peared in the Revue des Deux AMondes va tormer 


president, publishes La Cor ssion d 


Guerre: Documents Incédits et S¢ ts (Paris. Hemmerle, 1921, pp. 4 


di Guerra, I1., Dail'In » alla Presa di G (Milan. Treéves 


pecially important is the work mt irgkh, 


Grossen Hauptquarticr (Leipzig List. 1921, pp. 160), whi re 


his experiences and impressions during the first te n t t 
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II., Le Siege de Namur, IIL, Zamines rs 


lemands Laon, 2 Septembre, () (Pat 


and Gay, 1920), by J. Marquise nd Un 4 Ne Paris f 
dant la Guerre (Paris, Fasquelle, 1921, ] 
War-Time Strikes and their Adjustment, | \. M. Bing N York 
Dutton, 1921). is an account of the organizat tior + 
of the governmental agenci et up during t ] ue 
existed, for mediating in labor disputes. 
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Military operations in Italy until August 11, 1916, are dealt with Dy vie 
Gen. Luigi Capello. commander of one of the Italian armies, in .Vot alae 
¥ 
aby 
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(Paris and Brussels, Van Oest, 1920, pp. 374, 20% Lille et (invasion 
Allemande, 1014-1018 (Paris, Perrin, 1920), is by Jean Loredan; Les A oe 


Historical 


Books dealing with peace and its prob’ems are: J. Brunhes and V. 
Camille. La Géographie de l'Histoire: Géographie de la Paix et de la 
Guerre sur Terre et sur Mer (Paris, Alean); L’ Afrique et ta Paix de 
Versailles (Tours, Arrault, 1921, pp. 268), by E. Antonel i; La Protec- 
tion des Droits des Minorités dans les Traites Internationaux de 1010- 
1020 (Paris. Pavolozki, 1920), by Mare Vichniac; La Propriété Indus- 
trielle, Littéraire et Artistique et les Traités de Paix (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1921), by G. Chabaud, which is an analysis of certain phases 
of the treaties and a discussion of their application. La Question Adri- 


atigue (Paris, L’Emancipatrice ), by “Adriaticus”, is a col ection ot 


official documents, 1914-1919, with commentary sufficient to put them in 
their proper setting. It is designed to show the several attempts made 
by various nations to solve the \driatic problem. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Anon., Notes on Foreign [non- 
Eng‘ish) War Books (Army Quarterly, January, \pril, July); Gen. N. 
N. Golovine, Cavalry on the Front (Cavalry Journal, July) ; Capt. G. a 
Wynne. The Development of the German Plan of Campaign, August- 
September, tory (Army Quarterly, July); Brig.-Gen. J. E. Edmonds, 
The Austrian Plan of Campaign in ror and its Development (ibid.); 
1. Dumur. La Prise de Douaumont (Mercure de France, July 15); 
Lieut.-Col. Chenet, La Verité sur la Perte du Fort de Douaumont, 
daprés des Témoignages Inédits (ibid., August 1); Maj. E. N. Me- 
Clellan. The Aisne-Marne Offensive, cont. (Marine Corps Gazette, 
June) ; Capt. Gordon Gordon-Smith, Errors of Allied Strategy and Pol- 
icy in the World War (Infantry Journal, July) ; R. H. Williams, Litera- 
ture of the Peace Conference (Canadian Historical Review, June); D. 
H. Miller. The Adriatic Negotiations at Paris (Atlantic Monthly, Au- 


gust); Hymans, Bourquin, de Visscher, Rolin, Grunebaum-Ballin, and 
Hostie. Etudes sur TOrganisation et lOeuvre de la Société des Nations 


(Revue de Droit International et de Legis‘ation Compareée, IL. 1, 2); 
A. 1. Le Régime de Occupation Rhénane institue par le Traité de Ver- 


sailles ( Revue des Sciences Politiques, XLIV. 2}. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The Cambridge University Press announces a series of Cambr'dge 
Studies in English Legal History, to be edited by an \merican scholar, 
Dr. Harold D. Hazeltine, Downing Professor of the Laws of England. 

H. Prentout, professor of the history of Normandy in the University 
of Caen, whose studies in the earlier period of English history are well 
known, has written a careful and well-proportioned manual under the 
title. Histoire de Angleterre depuis les Origines jusqu'en 1019 (Paris, 
Hachette, 1920). 

Foster’s very useful Alumni Oxonienses is to be paralleled by a series 
of Alumni Cantabrigienses, to be edited by Dr. John Venn and Mr. J. A. 


Venn and published by the ¢ ambridge University Press. Part I., con- 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. F. Tout, The Place of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury in History (Bulletin of the John Rylands 


Library, Manchester, July); Ee. R. Adair and F. M. G. Evans, Writs of 


Assistance, 1558-1700 (English Historical Review, July); V. J. B. Torr, 
Local Records of the Elizabethan Settlement (Dublin Review, July) ; 
J. M. Maniy, The Most \Vysterious Manuscript in the World: Did Roger 
Bacon write it and has the Key been Found? (Harper's Magazine, July); 
R. K. Hannay, The Earl of Arran and Queen Mary (Scottish Historical 
Review, July); “Reflections by the Lrd Cheife Justice Hale on Mr. 
Hobbes his Dialogue of the Law”, ed. Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. 
W. S. Holdsworth (Law Quarterly Review, July); W. T. Morgan, The 


Ministerial Revolution in 1710 um England (Political Science Quarterly, 
-L. M. Penson, The London West India Interest in the Eighteenth 


June) 

Century (Eng.ish Historical Review, July); Maj.-Gen. Sir ¢ harles 
Callwell, War Councils in this Country [Great Britain] (Army Quar- 
terly, July); J. Bardoux, La Crise Révolutionnaire de l Angleterre Con- 
temporaine: ses Origines Religieuses (Séances et Travaux de I’ Acade- 


mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nov.-Dec., 1920). 


FRANCE 


General reviews: L. Lefebre, Quelques Publications relatives au 
Seiziéme Siecle Francais (Revue de Synthése Historique, 
Raymond Guyot, Histoire de France de 1800 @ nos Jours et Questions 
Générales Contemporaines (Revue Historique, CNX XVI. 2). 

Three volumes of the great Histoire de la Nation Francaise, edited 
by Gabriel Hanotaux, have appeared. Volume [., Géographie Humaine 
te la France (Paris, Plon, 1921, pp. Ixxx, 500), is by Jean Brunhes, 
professor in the College of France. Volume III, Histoire Politique: 
des Origines @ 1515 (Paris, Plon, 1921, pp. 590). is by P. Imbart de la 
Tour. ‘It is grouped about four sets of facts: the work of Clovis, the 
work of Charlemagne, feudalism, and the monarchy. Volume NII. is 
Histoire des Lettres (Paris, Plon, 1921), and is divided in three parts, 
as follows: 1, La Littérature Francaise en Langue Latine, by Francois 
Picavet: 2, Les Chansons de Geste, by Joseph Bédier; 3, Littérature de 
des Oriqines @ Ronsard, by Alfred Jeanroy. 


monumental Histoire de la Marine 


Lanaue Francaise: 
C. de la Ronciére continues his 
Francaise with vol. V., on La Guerre de Trente Ans: Colbert (Paris, 


Pion, 1920, pp. 748). It is ten years since the appearance of vol. IV. 
The new work includes an enormous mass of material dealing with the 


work of Richelieu, and the great reorganization of Colbert, with its 
brilliant results. 

La Bretagne (Paris. Boccard) is by C. le Goffic, the best-equipped 
writer on the subject. While the work is largely descriptive, the author 


knows the historical background which is essential to an interpretation 
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Bretagne (Paris, Coliemant, 1921, pp. ev, 54 
\ contribution of notable imp nee to the t ‘ 
vears of the re'gn of Lo s XI s Hen » . 
Frere adi Lou Y/ Oe > 
at the centre of most of the difficulties that Louis encountered. 
P. d'Estrée, who has already published a volume 
Richelieu, 1606-1758, has now completed the hiogt 
de Richelieu, 1758-1788, d'aprés les Correspondances et Mei 
temporaines et d’aprées les Documents Inédits (Par‘s, Emile-P 
A carefully prepared volume by A. Leman is Kes les tr s 
Générales aux Nonces Ordinaires de Fran le j a 
Giard, 1920, pp. iv, 217). It is more than a pu lication 
instruction is preceded by an introduction, giving an ac f 
papal ambassador and of the problems with which he h lL to ce 
Before the \cadémie des Sciences Morales et | olitiq ies, on January 
7, 1921, Louis Batiffol demonstrated that the Vemoires of ( , 
Richelieu are not authentic, being the work of two compilers, who « 
deavored to write a history ot uis NIII. on the basis of Richelte 
paper 
J. Cordey has published vol. Il. of Correspondance du Maréchal d 
Vivonne relative l’Expédition de Messine (Var's, Société de lHistoire 
de France, 1920, pp. xxxvi, 364). The first volume appeared some yeat 
ago. The present work covers the period from October, 1676, to Jar : 
uary, 1678, 
The study of French law from the days of Louis NIV. to Napol 
forms the subject of L’Enseignement du Droit Francais dans les i 
versitées de France au XI'II¢ et NI s (Paris Tenin, 1920, 


pp. 155), by A. de Curzon. tke 
The life of Lowis XI’.: Essai dapres anents oluthentione 
(Paris, Emile-Paul, 1921) is by C. Saint-Andre 
Mare Chassaigne has attacked the legend of 1 supposed martyr to 4 
free thought in the eighteenth certuryv in Le Proces du Chevalier d 
Barre (Paris, Gabalda, 1921, pp. xiv, 272 
The third volume of M. Marion's Histoire Financiere de la Frai 
depuis 1715 covers the period from September 26, 1792, to February 4, 


1797. It is the history of paper money, emphasizing the dangers of its 


abuse, and recounts the tergiversations of the assembly and the misfor \ 
tunes which paper money brought. The story of one of Necker’s at ; 


tempts at fiscal reform is by Georges Larde, Une Engucte sur les Vingt 
iémes de Necker (Paris, Letouzey, 1920, pp. vil, 136 
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author had planned before his death. L. de Launay has written Une 
Eumille de la Bourgeoisie Parisienne pendant la Révolution: Toussaint 
Varewr, Membre de la Commune de 1702 et Directeur du Théatre Saint- 
et Francois Sallior, Membre du Bureau Central sous le Di- 


au 


Antoine, 
d’aprés leur Correspondance Inédite (Tours, Arrault, 1921, 


ret fore, 
pp. 392). 


P. de La Gorce has published the fourth volume of his Histoire 
Religicuse de la Révolution Francaise (Paris, Plon, pp. 350). It covers 
the five vears from July 27, 1794, to November 9, 1799, from the first 
public demand for religious liberty to the return of Napoleon from 
Egypt and the death of Pius VI. The Napoleonic reshaping of the 
situation which had been precipitated by the Revolution will form the 
subject of the next volume. La Résistance au Concordat de 1801 (Paris, 
Pilon, pp. 248) is by R. de Chauvigny. 

The beginnings of a great empire are ilustrated, together with mat- 
ters interesting to the student of the African slave-trade, by the Jnstruc- 
tions Générales données de 1762 @ 1870 aux Gouverneurs des Etablisse- 
ments Francais en Afrique Occidentale, edited by M. Christian Schefer, 
of which the first volume, 1763-1831, has just been published by Cham- 
pion of Paris. 

H. d’Almeras continues his series of volumes with La Iie Parisienne 
sous la Révolution de 1848 (Paris, Michel, 1921, pp. 388). Previous 
volumes covered the periods of the Revolution and the Directory, the 
Consulate and the Empire, the Restoration, and the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

A study of a crisis in the history of universal suffrage is by Gaston 
Génique, L’Flection de [Assemblée Législative en 1840: Essai d'une 
Répartition Géographique des Partis Politiques en France (Bedier). 
The author concludes that radicalism is always stupid. 

A book of value for the history of the Church under the Second 
Empire‘is Albert Houtin’s Le Pere Hyacinthe dans l'Eglise Romane: 
1827-1868 (Paris, Nourry, 1920). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Dieudonné, Les Conditions du 
Denier Parisis et du Denier Tournois sous les Premiers Capétiens 
( Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des Chartes, LXXNXI.); Victor Loewe, Fran- 
cdsiche Rheinbundidee und Brandenburgische Politik im Jahre 1608 (His- 
torische Vierteljahrschrift, XX. 2); C. Pfister, Les Voyages de Louis 


XII’. en Alsace, L., Le Voyage de 1663 (Séances et Travaux de 1’ Acade- 


mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, November-December, 1920) ; F. 
Lion. Das Elsass als Problem (Neue Rundschau, April); E. Wetterle, 
La “Langue Maternelle” en Alsace et en Lorraine (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, June 1); C. Samaran, Un Diplomate Francais du XV° Siécle: 


Jean de Biihéres-Lagranlas, Cardinal de Saint-Denis (Le Moyen Age, 


XXIL): de la Reveliére, Nos Alliances et la Pologne (Mercure de 


France, July 15); Seilliére, Joseph de Maistre et Rousseau (Séances et 
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Travaux de \cademie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, N mber 
December, 1920); Prince de Conde, Journal d’Emigrat (Revue 
de Paris, June 15, July 1); L. Madelin, Vapoléon @ travers Si ae 


1821-1021 (Revue des Deux Mondes. Mav 1); |. G. Prod’homme, Na 


poléon, la Musique et les Musiciens (Mercure de France, May 15 


M. Liber, Napoléon ler et les Juifs a Ouestion Juive devant le Cons: 
d’Etat en 1806 (Revue des Etudes Juives, LNNI. 142, 143); Saint-Denis 
dit Ali, Souvenirs du Second Mameluk de Ui-mpereur, 1.. Les Tuileries 
Moscou, la Retraite de Russ (Revue d 
Mondes, June 1, 15); G. Lacour-Gayet, Bonaparte, Membre de I'Institu 
(ibid., May 15); P. Adam, Ligny et Waterloo, 1., Ligny, I1., Waterloo 

(Revue de France, May 1, 15); F. Masson, La Mort de l'Eemperew i 
I., II. (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1, 15); T. Roche, Paul-Louis 

Courier, Soldat de Napoléon (Mercure de France, May 15); Joseph a 
Reinach, Napoléon 1/1. et la Paix (Revue Historique, March-April) ; Vee 
J. M. S. Allison, Thiers and the July Days (Sewanee Review, July } 


September); J. Reinach, La Diplomatie de la Troisi¢me République, 


1871-10914, I., Il. (Revue des Sciences Politiques, NLIV. 1, 2 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


William Heywood, an English scholar of great accuracy and viva 


cious talent, who from 1879 to 1894 lived in America as editor, ranch : 
man, and lawyer, and after that in Italy, left behind him an unfinish« 
work on Pisa which has been posthumously published as .f Fistor 
Pisa in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge University 
Press). 

Professor Isidoro del Lungo issues a new edition of his important 
contribution to Florentine history entitled Bonis VII. Arrigo VIl 


with the new title J Bianchi e i Neri (Milan, Hoepli). 


An important bods of Mémoires (Rome, Cuggini, 3 vols., py 1402 
by Cardinal Dominique Ferrata, has been published 


In vol. XXIV. of the Transactions of the Connecticut \cademy 
Arts and Sciences, under the title Collectanea Hispanica, Profes 
Charles U. Clark presents an elaborate treatise on Spanish palacog 
and on Visigothic manuscripts, of which 213 are described 

\. Ballesteros vy Beretta has published the second volume 
Historia de Espaiia y su Influencia en la Historia Universal (Tarcelona 
Salvet, pp. 776). The same author has written a Sintesis d 
de Espana (Madrid, Torres, 1920, pp. 486). 

The first part of a Contribucion al istudio de la Adn fre le 


Barcelona por los Franceses, 1808-1814 (Barcelona, Escuela Salesiat 


de Arte Grafico, 1920, pp. 214). has been published by F. ¢ 
Senor Arturo Farinelli’s Viajes por Espaiia y Portugal desde la Edad 
Media hasta el Siglo XIX. (Madrid, Centro d lest ‘ Histor 


while ample as a bibliography of travel in the Peninsula more 


on 

Spain, ana Po Uva 185 
Va 
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» mere bibliographical list, since the compiler adds many interesting 


comments of his own, and some quotations. 
A study of the life and work of a Spanish political thinker, by E. 
Varagna, is Un Grand Espagnol Apotre du Droit des Peuples: Emilio 


Castelar (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1920, pp. X'V, 328). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Ferrero, One 


Hundred Years 
of Italian Life (Current History, September ) ; W. Erben, Betrachtungen 
cr Italienischen Kriegstitigkeit der Schweizer (Historische Zeit- 


cu d 
schrift, CXNXIV. 1); F.. Ruffini, Il Potere Temporale negl Scopi dt 


Guerra degli Ex-Imperi Centrali (Nuova Antologia, April 16); id., 


La Ouestione Romana e l'Ora Presente ( bid., June 1). 


GERMANY 
The Bishop of Bombay (Dr. E. J. Palmer) has prepared, and the 


Christian Knowledge has published, a Life of 


ociety for Promoting 
Otto, Apostle of Pomerania, 1000-1139, in which he gives an English 


transiation, the first to be made, of the second and third books of the 


of Ausgewihlte Urkunden sur 
Erliuterung der Verfassungsgeschi« hte Deutschlands im Mittelalter 
(Berlin. Weidmann, 1920, pp. xiv, 463). by W. Altmann and E. Bern- 
heim: a brief Geschichte des Deutschen Mittelalters (Regensburg, Hab- 
bel, 1920, pp. 384) is by H. Rausse; T. Mayer has written Die Ver- 

ihr Ursprung und thre Bedeu- 


A fifth edition has been pub 


‘altunqsoraanisationen Maximilians 
(Innsbruck, Verlag d. Wagnerschen Universitat Buchdruch, 1920, 


tung 
pp- 100), 

New books dealing with various phases of 
\. v. Miller's Luther's Werdegang his cum Turmerlebnis neu 
pp. x. 140); W. Knappe’s [olf 
Dietrich von Maxlrain und die Reformation in der Herrschaft Hohen- 
Reformation und 


the Reformation in Ger- 


many are, 
Untersucht (Gotha, Perthes, 1920, 


Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen 


waldeck : ein 
Gegenreformation (Leipzig, Deichert, 1920, pp. V, 156). 
ars of Protestantism in Germany is reviewed by J. B. 


One hundred ye 
eine Geschicht- 


Kissling in Der Deutsche Protestantismus, 1817-1917: 
liche Darstellung (Munster, Aschendorff, 1920, 2 vols., pp. xii, 424; Xi, 
440). 

We have just received the thire 
Stadt Heilbronn, edited by Dr. Moriz von Rauch (Stuttgart, 1916, pp. 
is published as the nine- 


1 volume of the Urkundenbuch der 


“82). It pertains to the years 1501-1524 and 
teenth volume of the Wiirttembergische Geschichtsquellen of the Wirt- 
Kommission fir Landesgeschichte. 


tembergische 
Geschichte von Mecklen- 


Otto Vitense has published a satisfactory 
610). in the Allgemeine Staaten- 


burg (Gotha, Perthes, 1920, pp. XXXIV, 
Jesse's Geschichte der 


The second volume of W. 


geschichte series. 
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(ic) 
nineteenth century. ihe first vOlume Was 1 cd i yt 4 
A study of the Treaty of Basel, made from unpublished documents t 
the archives of the Ministry of Foreig \t ed 


FE. de Marcére under the title La Prusse et la Rr 1 
(Paris, Alcan). 

L’ Allemagne et l Avenir de l'Europe d'aprés les Lettres 1 un 
Diplomate Belge en 1848 ( Pari 


de Briey. 


series of Vakers of the Nineteenth Century (London, Constable 
The feelings of a German of the older davs who st thinks the 


dropping of Bismarck the great blunder, and his point o1 view ncern 


ing Wilhe!lm’s management of 


in ein Tagebuch, rorj—19190 (6 vols., 1914-1920, pp. 2056 
The fourt 
published by the Societe d'Histoire et d Archeéologie «ce Geneve, bearing 


the imprint of 1915, has just reached us. It is a beautifully pr nted ; 


volume of over 200 pages, ilustrated with nearly seventy plates and 
figures. Following an historical introduction by Victor n | m 
the contents are as follows: Les lances ce (;eneve avec le t 


Suisses. extracts from a memoir by W. Oechsli, translated and annotated 


by Victor van Berchem: A Geneve, du ¢ onseil des laliebardes a la 


t berne, 1525 52 


Combourgeoisie avec Fribourg ¢ 


Les Efforts des Genevois pour étre admis dans Alliance Generale des 


Ligues, 1548-1550, by Léon Gautier; Les Monuments de \lliance de 
1384 conservés a Genéve, by Alfred Cartier; Les Coupes ce "Alhance 
de 1584, by V ctor van Berchem; Les Meédaitlles rappela t ies Lncrennes 
Relations de Geneve et des Cantons Suisses, 1584-1815, by igene 
Demole; and La Chute. la Restauration de la Republique de neve et i 
son Entrée dans la Confédération Suisse (1798-1815), |! Charles ; 


Borgeaud. 


The first volume of E. Gagliardi’s Geschichte der Schweiz von den 
Anfingen bts auf die Gegenwart (Zuri Rascher 20, pp 283 
brings the account to the end of the Italian war, in 1516 
G. Heer has published another of his studies in nineteenth-century 
Swiss history. under the titlke Der Schweizer: Bundesrat von 1848 
(Glarus. Glarner Nachrichten, 1920, pp. 1 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Karl Wenck, Die / he Kurie ‘a 
in der Schilderung cines Wiirsburger Stiftsherrn aus den Jahren 
1264 (Historische Zeitschrift, CNXIV, 3); A. L. Veit. us der G 
schichte der Universitat su Mainz, 1477-1731 (Historic! ] buch 


XL.): Preserved Smith, Englishmen at Wittenberg the S nth 


Century (English Historical Review 


(Historische Zeitschrift, CNXIV. 3); R. Kjellen, Die Koalitionspo 


= 

ix 
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m Zeitalter 1871-1914 (Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, NLV. 1); R. Reds‘ob, 
La Constitution Prussienne (Revue du Droit Public, NNXVIII. 2); P. 
Matter, La Constitution Prussienne et les Elections du 20 Février, 1021 
(Revue des Sciences Politiques, NLIV. 2); G. Wilke, Die Entwicklung 
der Theorte des Staatlichen Steuersystems in der Deutschen Finanswis- 
senschaft des 19 Jahrhunderts (Finanz-Archiv, XXNXVIIL. 1); G. Du- 
hamel, Prague, Avril, 1921 (Mercure de France, July 1); F. Hartung, 
Carl August von Weimar als Landesherr (Historische Zeitschrift, 
CNXIV. 1); A. Rosenbaum, Bibliographie der in den Jahren 1014 bis 
1918 Erschienenen, Zeitschriftenaufsdtze und Biicher sur Deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte (uphorion, XII. 1, 2); Johannes Schultze, Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Historischen Zeitschrift, with letters from H. 
von Sybel to Max Duncker of 1857-1858 (Historische Zeitschrift, 


CAXIV, 3). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

The next publication of the Dutch Historical Commission, expected 
to appear this winter, will be the first of two volumes of papal docu- 
ments illustrative of the history of the Eighty Years’ War for inde- 
pendence, edited by Mgr. A. Hensen, Documenten over de Strijd tegen 
de Hervorming, uit Archieven te Roma. 

In 1922 will be published, in Professor Brugmans’s attractive illus- 
trated historical series, a volume on Prince Frederick Henry, lately 
comp'eted by Professor P. J. Blok of Leyden. 

No. 2 of the valuable publications of the society called Het Neder- 
landsch Economisch-Historisch Archief is Dr. N. W. Posthumus’s sec- 
ond volume of the Documenten betreffende de Buitenlandsche Handels 
politick van Nederland in de Negentiende Eeuw (the Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1921, pp. xv. 494), presenting documents in English, Dutch, and 
French concerning Anglo-Dutch commercial negotiations from 1814 to 
1838. For no. 3, see under Asia, post (Japan). 

One of the stormy characters of Dutch history is dealt with in J. S. 
van Veen’s De Laatste Regeeringsjaren von Hertog Arnold, 1456-1405 
(Arnheim, Quint, 1920, pp. vi, 160). 

S. Cuperus has published vol. II. of Kerkelijk leven der Hervormden 
in Friesland tijdens de Republick, under the titlke De Gemeente Leeu- 
warden (Groningen, Meijer and Schaafsma, 1920, pp. 224). 

L’Ame et la Vie d'un Peuple: la Hollande dans le Monde (Paris, 
Perrin, 1921) is by H. Asselin. 

Belgium is to have a general historical and philological review, based 
on a union of all elements interested in history and philology. The first 
number will appear in January next. The conduct of this Revue Belge 
de Philologie ct d'Histoire will be in the hands of a managing committee, 


with its secretary in Brussels. 
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Eugene Hubert, rector {i the | 
lished a number of \ nes since the . 
of Belgian history address thre ‘ ne 
Un versitv of | eure n October 
S marion ade ersite per mt 
dant les Derniéres Années du Régime Autrichien”. Thi 
f \ \ 
Father J]. ] lansen 
21. pp. xx 107 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General Reviews: P. Chasles. Le Bolchévisme E-xpliqu 
Social de la Russie Bil raphie (Revue le Sy 
torique, XXX] paar al j 


den Krieg (Archiv fur die Geschichte des wcialismus und d 


bewegung, IX. 2, 3). 
B. Erichsen and A. Krarup have published Dansk H 


openha 


ogran 


M.S. Hansson is the author of Norges Forhold fa 


1863-1864 (Christiania, Aschehoug, 1920, pp. 94). 
Two recent books on Finland are, | Moltes« Det I 


. 
cn Kulturhistorisk Oversigt (Copenhagen, Gyidendad, 192 


Jules Legras, whose knowledge of Russia is toundes 


1 

that country tor quarter ot a century ‘ 
P + ¢ hase 14 of 
avot) gives an account Oo! is ew e x i 

on the Roumanian front, his characterizat R 

soldiers. and his discussion of the reak 1 rt tiie ! 


of Bolshevism, are remarkable co ibutions, a 


important place. Ossip-Lourié’s La Révolu 

pp. 112) attempts to cover everything since I9gf4 in t Tt 
4 1 

It is strongly sympathetic to Lenine and picture m 


puritan. The reminiscences of a Riga physic 


Lieven's Das Rote Russland, 


Volume V. of Henri Pirenne’s Histoire de / me (Bru m rte 
Joseph I] 
the tit + 
in T 
the Ps 
f the | 
its 
* 
far fat 
and Fran Finlands Frihetskrig (Stockholm, Norstedt, 1920, pp. 23¢ are 
E. Linder. 
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sen Russischen Revolution (Berlin, pp. 212). Maurice Verstraet has 
sublished his daily notes from May, 1915, to September, 1918, under the 
title Mes Cahiers Russes ( Paris, Cres). 

Important first-hand accounts of the history of the White Army and 
of the events which attended its downfall are to be found in V Stanye 
Ryelikh (In the Camp of the Whites), by G. N. Rakovski, a journalist 
who accompanied it, and in Pravle nie Generala Denikina (General Deni- 


kin’s Government), by Professor K. N. Sokolov, who occupied an im- 


tant post in that government (Paris, Povolozki, both). 
Pohod Kornilova (The Kornilov Campaign), by Alexei Suvorin 


\ 


he Volunteer Army, with a vivid and intelligent 
of its exploits from its formation at the beginning of 1918 down 


it 


( Rostov-on-the-Don, l’remya Press), is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of t 
account 
to the ce ath of its leader. 
Mr. David R. Francis has 
Russian Revolution as he saw it. The book is 


brought out, through Charles Scribner's 
Sons. an account of the 


entitled Russia from the American Embassy, April, 1010 November, 


W. Le Queux, the historian of Rasputin, comp'etes the striking reve- 
two preceding volumes, Raspoutine, le Moine Scélérat and 


lations of his 
with a new volume entitled, Le 


La Vie Secréte de la Tsarine Tragique, 
Ministre du Mal: Mémoires de Teodor Rajevski, Secrétaire Privé de 
1g21, pp. 256). P. Gilliard, former preceptor 
of the Grand Duke Alexis, has published Le Tragique Destin de Nicolas 
II. et de sa Famille: Treize Anneées a la Cour de Russie, Peterhof, 
Septembre, 1905, Ekaterinbourg, Mai, 1918 (Paris, Payot, pp. 264). He 
was an eve-witness of the last days of the roval family and escaped only 
volume is il us- 


Raspoutine (Paris, Cres, 


vy grace of a “happy caprice of the Bolshevists”. The 


trated with sixty-two photographs. 


Lal gne et les Polonais (Paris, Bossard, pp. 390), by Doctor V. 
Bugiel, is a resume, seographic, ethnographic, historical, and cultural. 
Institutions Politiques en Pologne aux XIX¢ S écle (Paris, 
Picard, 1921, pp. 270) 15 the work of Bohdan Winiarski, who was one 
ot tl e leg il counsellors of the Polish delegation at the Peace onference. 


cussed topics of the day ts dealt with in 


One of the most actively dis 
sie, traduit du Polonais par 


V. Rzvmowski’s La Pologne et la Haute-Sil 


Harynski (Paris, Bossard, pp. 40). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Paléologue, La Russie des 
Tsars pendant la Grande Guerre, V.. Nicolas I1.a la Téte de ses Troupes; 
VL. Nicolas I]. Fidéle @ l’Alliance (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1, 
H. F. Crohn-Wolfgang, Die Baltiss hen Randstaaten und ihre Han 
‘sche Bedeutung (Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, NLVI. 1); Maj. E. E. 


Farman. jr. The Polish-Bolshevik Campaigns of 1020 (' avalry Journal, 
lulv): Maj.-Gen. A. E. Martynov, Russian Generals and Bolshevism: 
- Days of the Russian Army (Army Quartery, April). 
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SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
Essays on the Latin Orient, by Mr. William Midler (Cambrid 
versity Press), contains papers on the Latin K 


the Medieval Serbian Empire, on Bosnia 


and on the Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Venet Ci 
dominations in Greece. 
Doctor Mitrovitch of the University I Gen i has 


esting book under the title, Une Voix Serbe (Varis, Payot, 1920 


224). It centres about Nicholas Pashitch, whose predominance 


1881 has been the outstanding feature of Serbian political history 
La Roumanie Nouvelle (Paris, Roger, 1920, pp. 267) \. Muze 
is a book ot popuial character DV a Balkan expe! C/UCS AOU 
RY, 


maines du Temps Présent (Paris, Ale 
of lectures by T. Jonesco, D. Hurmuzesco, V. Dimitriv, I. Pang: 


M. Sipsom, Gavanesco, 1) Negule sc ind | 


An effort to discuss the character of the Turkish peop’ t 
Western people may understand them is made by A. T. Wegner 
Hause der Gli t sel 4 N IMS 
Sybillen Verlag, 1920, pp. vil. 212). Personai imprt ns of the 1 
are contained in H. Mvles. La Fin de Stamboul: Essai su V 
Turc (Paris, Sansot, 1921, pp. 210). Gaston Gaillard’s Les Turcs et 
V’'Europe (Paris, Chapelot, 1920, pp. 384) is a discussion of the Sevres 


Treaty. P. Redan has written La ( ( e Probleme Ottoman (1 


Gautier-Viilars, pp. vin, 148 He deals wit ie 

and in a well-documented volume attempts 1 dis n 
An investigation into Des Sources du Droit Musulman (A 

Mourad ben ul, 192 yp. 228) is \. ben Cheikh ¢ 


Jekkouk. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. A. Nekludoft, vant la Guerre 
Mondiale: la Paix de Bucarest de 1012 (Revue d'Histoire Diy 
XXXI. 1); Jérome and Jean Tharaud, Bolc/ tes de Hongrie, Ul., 
La Jérusalem Nouvelle (Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1); A. E. R 
Boak, Greek Intrastate Associations and the Lea Vat (Amer 


can Jcurnal of International Law, July); G. Georges-Picot, La P te 
Fe % 


Extérieure de la République vague (Revue des 
tiques, XLIV. 2); R. Noury, Le Poete Nédim et la Societe Ott e an 
XVI11¢ Siécle (Mercure de France, June 13); M. Bompard, / ae 


en Guerre de la Turgtie, | 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The early history of the French establishments a: 


trated in detail by the se 


the Societe de Histoire de Francaise h the 
of the Correspondance du Cons Superien I 
Compagnie, 1720-17 3 edited bv M. Alfred M 
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is about to publish the full report of his remarkable 
explorations of Central Asia in 1906-1908, supplemented by those of 
1913-1916, in three large volumes entitled Serindia: Detailed Report of 
Explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China (Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press). Appendixes wi.l contain annotated translations of Chi- 
nese inscriptions and records, by the late Edouard Chavannes, a list of 
he great collection of ancient manuscripts brought back, by the late Dr. 


A. F. R. Hoernle, notes on Tibetan documents and inscriptions by other 


G. Groslier, in Recherches sur les Cambodgiens (Paris, Chailamel), 
gives not only an account of social life as interpreted from the monu- 
ments and manuscripts available, but has illustrated his work with 200 
photographs and 1,153 drawings. 

\s its volume for 1920, the Linschoten Vereeniging has published the 
Verhaal van het Vergaan van het Jacht de Sperwer (pp. liii, 165), by 
Hendrik Hamel of Gorkum, edited by Mr. B. Hoetink. Hamel was the 
bookkeeper of the Sperwer, shipwrecked on Quelpaert Island in 1653, 
and his book, published in 1668, relates the adventures of the crew from 
that date to 1663 and gives the first European description of Corea. 
The present edition contains much additional matter. 

T. Miyaoka, formerly chargé of Japan at Washington, discusses Le 
Progrés des Institutions Libérales au Japon (Paris, Dumoulin, 1921, pp. 
60): Le Mouvement Ouvrier au Japon (Paris, La Librairie de 'Hu- 
manitée, 1921, pp. 110) is by F. Challaye 

The Victorian Historical Magazine for May contains the concluding 
part of the History of the Victorian Ballot, by Professor Ernest 
Scott: the Beginnings of Brunswick (suburb of Melbourne), by 
R. Cooke: and the first installment of an interesting paper by G. B. 
Vasey on Social Life in Melbourne in 1840, based on the diary of 
Anthony Beale. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lord Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty 
fin India] (Quarterly Review, July); Sir Michael O'Dwyer, /nd/a’s 


Man-Power in the War (Army Quarterly, July). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 

Saint Optat et les Premiers Ecrivains Donatistes ( Paris, Leroux, 1920, 
pp. 350) is the title of the fifth volume of P. Monceaux’s Histoire Lit- 
téraire de l'Afrique Chrétienne depuis les Origines jusqu'a l’Invasion 
Arabe. 

In the Publications de la Section Historique du Maroc, Lieut.-Col. 
H. de Castries has published Les Sources Inédites de UHistotre du Maroc 
(Paris, Leroux, 1921, pp. 654). 

An important volume of memoirs is General von Lettow-Vorbeck’s 
Veine Erinnerungen aus Ostafrica (Leipzig, Koehler, 1920, pp. 302). 


He took command in East Africa shortly before the opening of the war. 
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With 3.000 Europeans and 11 residents of Africa, he : 1 
to hold for four vears a territory twice as Ing as Gt ! \t the end 

he had a force of 300,000 men and 130 generals. Besides vt ! 

terest which natural’y attaches to such an act the k re s the 

resources and possibilities of an area not very well h vn 

AMERICA 
( NERAT EMS 
The recent acquisitions of the Manus s Division of 1 

of Congress have been large and important. [hers i tra 

ferred to it from the White House the letter ks of President Grant 

(four volumes, 1869-1877), of which ty umes are described Van 

[vne and Leland’s Guide, p. 1, tro e Na Department t 

of Commodore John Rodgers, 1775-i836 de ed 

and from the War Department the volume of letters from t res 

dents relating to the citv of Washington, 1791-1869, rbid., p. 3 rhe 

papers of Simon Newcom), which have been on deposit under cor 
plete restriction since 1909, are no pen to investigators. Other acces 
sions are as follows: letter-book of Samue) Davidson, a merchat f ha 
Georgetown, D. C., 1789-1809; minutes of the meetings of the Car . 

penters’ Society of Baltimore, 1790-1804; eleven letters trom ¢ 

Lemos to Winthrop Sargent, 1798-1799; papers of John Cabell Brec! 

ridge, about 8,000 pic ces, IS41I-1873; diaries i Richard R. C1 rd 

1843-1844, and Laura Jones Crawford, 1859, hot fi Georgetown ) . 
miscellaneous letters to Oliver Wendell Holmes, about Soo precs S46- 

ISQ4; additions to the papers ot \dmiral Georg ( Ret | S. N 

1855-1920; addit‘onal papers of Admiral Charles 5. Sperry . 

1887-1909; papers of Gen. William C. Gorgas, U. 5. A.; German 

broadsides, domestic propaganda, 1914-1918; records of activiti f the 

National Women’s Party in working for the adoy f the teenth 


amendment to the Constitution, 1917-1920. 
The Library of Congress has published its List of American “tora 


Dissertations printed in 1018, prepated by Mis 


ington, 1921, pp. 200). 
ington pp. 2 


theses printed in 1914, 1916, and 1917. 


dissertations, of which thirty-four are listed under the class 


history. The volume is for sale by the Superintendent ot Vocun t 


thirty-five cents. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has | : 
no. 38 of its Pamphlet Series, Votes on S ynty 
point of the State and of the World, } Robert | fron 
papers previously printed in the America) nal of Int rf l 
and the Proceedings of the American Po al Scie \ t 
Articles in the June number of the wnal of the Presbyterian His 
torical Society are the Att tude ot the Presbvterians ) lana 
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1 Illinois toward Slavery, 1823-1861, by Rev. John F. Lyons; Presby- 


terianism in Colonial New England, by Professor Frederick W. Loet- 


scher: and the concluding installment of the Records of the Middle As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches of the State of New York, 1806- 


iSio, edited by Rev. Dr. John Quincey Adams. 
Phe Catholic Historical Review for July, the second number of the 
series, shows a tendency to excursions outside the field of history, 


ito the domain of philosophy and theology. The leading articles are: 


the Increase and the Diffusion of Historical Knowledge, by Rev. Fran- 


1 


n. S. J... a plea for research in Catholic history; the Cen- 
tenary of the Archd ocese of Quebec, by the late Right Reverend Lionel 
lean of the cathedral chapte r, (Jue vec: the Literary 
Influence of St. Jerome, by Rev. William P. H. Kitchin; and Kant under 
the Light of History, by Rev. M. J. Ryan. Under the caption Mis- 
celiany is an informing note by Rev. Philip Hughes on History Teach 


‘he American Society of International Law has published the Pro 


ceed ngs of its fifteenth annual meeting, held in Washington in April of 
the present year. Three of the papers here printed have interest for 
students of history: the Munitions Trade, by Lester H. Woolsey; Con 


litional Contraband, by Charles C. Hyde; and Continuous Voyage, by 


Training for the Public Profession of the Law is the title of Bulletin 
no. 13 of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(New York, 1921, pp. 498). The author, Mr. Alfred Z. Reed, has 


reated this subject throughout from the historical point of view and has 


made it substantially a history of legal education in America. The sub- 
ject is treated under the following principal headings: (1) Comparative 


development of law and the legal profession in Engiand, Canada, and 
he United States; (2) Organ zation and recruiting of the legal pro- 
fession in the United States; (3) Rise and multiplication of law-schools; 
(4) Rise of a new legal profession after the Civil War, organized in bar 
associations; (3) Changes in bar admission requirements; (6) Efforts to 
broaden the training of lawyers during the first quarter-century after 


the Civil War: (7) Efforts to intensify the training of lawyers during 


y 
the first quarter-century after the Civil War; (8) Recent development 
and present condition of legal education. The appendix contains lists 


of law schools, statistical tables, early law-school curricula, and a bibli- 


The lectures delivered by Professor J. W. Garner in various Frencl 
universities have been published under the title, /dées et Institutions 
Politiques Américaines (Paris, Giard, 1921, pp. xii, 236). These evoked 


a very favorable response in France, and the publication of them there 


was warmly received. 
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The Roosevelt Memorial Associatior t \ladis 
York City, is collecting material relating to the lat 
lat? A 
It especially desires to secure letters writte: 1 
niscences concerning him, o1 su ook | et 
no h rraty! nt 
pings, photographs, and other mate i earing 1 
With the issue for May (n 


Information Carded from B > Periodicals 1 of . 
been published since 1915 by the library of the Ge 


War Department, is discontinued 


VJ Tee is says in ti H mi] 
Sonneck, formerly chief of the Music Division in the | 
gress, contains several contributions to American n 
History of Music in America: Earl American ©} 
Edition of Hail Columbia: ete 

Mr. Rudolf Cronau (340 East 198th Street. New ¥ 
published in English, under the title ‘ f 4 
Landfall of Columbus, the substance, somewhat an ed 
of his investigation respecting the landfall of Columbus ar 
burial, which originally appeared as .dme) e 
Entdeckung (Leipzig, 1891-1892), and which w som 
length by the late Charles K. Adams, in the <nnual Rep 
the American Historical Association. 

The student of the historv of the Revolution, provide: 
Dutch, will find a great deal of fresh light cast on one e} 
history by a Leyden doctoral dissertation by Dr. F. W. 
Republick en Amerika, 17761 evden. E. J. Brill. 192 
211), in which the course of political action and espec 
opinion in the Netherlands respecting the American struge¢ 
after the missions of Laurens and Adams and the entrance 


fortunately, war-time conditions deprived Mr. van Wijk 
most of the needful American sources. His book is the 
plement to Dr. Friedrich Edler’s Thy utch Repul mid 
Revolution, rather than a substitute for it 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has published a 
(May, pp. 107) a History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adju 


1017-1019, by Willard E. Hotchkiss and Henry R. Seager 


y 
The Official Ret rt the Py ecdinas Sere 

\ 

can National Contentio (1920). reported v George | 
lished under the supervision of the general secretat t 

has been issued by the Tenny Pre wth Street. N 


Professor A. A. Bruce of the 
ofa work on the \ , 


millan’s Citizens’ Library of Economics, Polit nd S 
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tHE UNITED STATES IN THE GREAT WAR 
hapter of America’s Participation im 


The Plattsburg Vovement: a Chapt 
the World War (Dutton), by Ralph B. Perry, telis the story of the 
students’ camps of 1913 and of the organization of the Military Training 
the eve 


\ssociation, discusses the gov ernment’s military policy on 


of the war, etc. 
Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out 
Dawes, now director of the 


Journal of the Great 


Har, in two volumes, by Gen. Charles G 
in Europe tor 


Federal budget. General Dawes was purchasing agent 


the American armies, and the journal pertains principaliy to matters in 
his department. 


Phe War Department has published the 


in its series Records of 
Army Corps (pp. 49); and the 


lorld War, the Field Orders of the 2d 
The Historical 


the sth Division (pp. 175). 
10, Operations of the 2d Amert- 
8 to November 11, ro1s 


Field Orders, ! 18, of 


Branch has published as Monograph no. 


Somme Offensive, August 


can Corps mm the . 
(pp. 40). 
The 115th Infantry, U.S. A., in the World War, edited by F. C 


2908 Parkwood Avenue, Baltimore. 


s published by the editor, 
Records, published hy 


volume of the /ndiana IVorld War 
John W. Oliver. director, bears the 
It 


Revnolds, 1 

The first 
the Ind/ana Historical Commission, 
( Indianapolis, 1921, pp. 


title Gold Star Honor Roll, 
, the men and women 


| by counties, briet notices ot 
Indiana who died while serving with the forces ot 
\llies during the World War. Each of t'e more than 
the names of parents, date and 


1 


contains, arranges 


from the United 
States or of the 
so tar as possible, 


2,000 notices includes, 
camps, service records, date am 


subject's birth, occupation, 


place of the 
photograph. 


place of death and burial, and 
The War History Department of the 
go) containing tl 


California Historical Survey 
Commission has issued a pamphlet (pp. 1e war addresses. 
ages of Governor Wiliam D. 


proclamations, and patriot ¢ mess 
Hoar. 


It is entitled California im th 


Stephens. 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


NEW ENGLAND 
England, and so far as possi- 


of a movement inaug- 


The listing of family cemeteries in New 
1 preservation, is the object 


the Storrs Fam‘ly Association at its last meeting in Connecti- 


of historical agencies and societies 


their restoration am 


urated by 


cut. It is seeking the co-operation 
in that section of the country. 
Boston Common: Scenes from Four Centuries, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, which was originally published in 1910 in a limited large-paper 
edition. has been brought out in a smaller and less 

a Postscript, 1921 


historic 


expensive form by 


Mifflin Company, with the addition of 


Houghton 
hook the story of perhaps the most 


by the author. In this little 
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Journalism in New York City, by Francis W. Halsey; Federat 


\ffiliating Local Historical Societies, bv James Sullivan: King 
and the Early Davs of Columbia College, bv lo B. Pine: Some | 
Governors of New York and their Part in the Devel pment 
ony, by Frank H. Severance : Growth of Rel vious Liberty Ne 
City, by Nelson P. Mead; Early History of Staten Island 
Norris; and the Landed Gentry and their Politics a Hundred Yea 
by Dixon R. Fox. The volume also contains (pp. 278-209) \\ 
New York History 1916, drawn from Miss Griffin's Il rit 
can History for the same vear, and (pp. 301-428) Soldiers of the 
plain Valley chiefly in the colonial and Revolutiona Vat ] nte 
the card-list compiled by Silas H. Paine 

The June number of the Bulletin of the New York P 
contains part l. of a list of references on Provencal Litera ( 

the Local History of Southern France he 


guage, including t 


‘ continued in the July number, which conta 
the History of the New York Public Library. 
Longmans, Green, and Company have brought ont a g 


David Hummell Greer, Eighth Bishop of New 3 


L. Slattery. 


piece of public ground in Americ s told 
the descriptio of tvpical events w ( ‘ ‘ 
centuries which its history sp 
Phe Connec ( t Valle, His 
ory*oft Spo isetts for ! 
Pa thr f hey Towns 4 f inet fan 
by Charles H. Barrows 
e annual report of the i t ft t 
Society lists a numbe Ot impor manus¢ ccess 
past vear \mong them are acc ks es ms 
viduals in the eighteent ind neteent entut 1 
lose mn Booth ng he re i d | d \\ 
Sherman W. Adams; letters to Franklin G. Con ck of H 
1835-1837, relating to the sik industry; papers of several families 
Ciaily Bull Dodd Newto1 ind We VeT ( 
Ralph Bulk'ey, 1810-1830 | the correspondence of | es Mc 
IS47—-1890 
MIDDLE Col NI STATI 
Volume XVII. of the Proceedings of the New York State H 
Ass ciation pp- ) contains the report the Tee 
meeting of the association, held i Ne York ( \ {) eT 
Among the papers printed in the present volume s 
‘ following: the Repre sentative Idea and the \mer n Xe 
Profe ssor Robert M. Mel Iroy the | rst Ne w \ rk State 
by Professor | dgar Daw son: the Earliest Year i the Dutel » 


of New Netherland. by Worthington C. Ford: the Beginnings o 
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The July number of the New York Genealogical and B ographical 
Record contains a briet sketch of Levi P. Morton. 

The New York Historical Sociel, Ouarterly Bulletin of Jwy con- 


ains a historical sketch of Blackwell's Island, and some documents ps r- 
aining to Stamp Act Activities in New York, 1705. ‘ 

Phe July number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey H’storical 
Society contains a paper by Samuel Copp Worthen on the Secession of 
New Jersey (1775-177), one by Hon. Freder'ck Gnitche! on the End 
of Duelling in New Jersey. a Historical Address on Sussex County, by 
Hon. Willard W. Cutler, and a continuation of the Condict Revolutionary 
Record Abstract: 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has acquired a group of ten 
by Generals Wayne, St. Clair. Reed, and Sullivan, and 


letters written 
by John Witherspoon relating to the mutiny in the Pennsylvania Line 
during the Revolution There have also been acquired two diaries and 
an account book kept by Mrs. Mary Scott Siddons during the years 
1887-1490. 

In the October, 1920, number of the Pennsylvan ‘1 Magazine of His- 
tory and B ography appear some Items of History of York, Pennsy!- 
the Revolution, drawn from the diaries of the Moravian 
congregation at York; Selections from the Correspondence of Judge 
Richard Peters of Belmont, ranging in date from 1793 to 1807, and in- 
cluding letters from Washington, Timothy Pickering, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. Gen. James Wilkinson, and Rev. William Smith; some letters from 
the Dreer Collection of Manuscripts, comprising two letters of Cecil Ca’- 
vert to Horatio Sharpe, 1755 and 1757. and two from Robert Dinwiddie 
to an unknown correspondent, 1755 and 1764; a sketch of Brig.-Gen. 
George Mathews; and a continuation of the correspondence of Thomas 
Rodney, contributed by Mr. Simon Gratz. 

The contents of the July number of the Hestern Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine ‘nelude an address by Hon. Josiah Cohen entitled Half 
a Century of the \llegheny County Bar Association, an article by Irene 
I. Wiliams on the Operation of the Fugitive Slave Law in Western 
Pennsylvania from 1850 to 1860, and a continuation of the paper by 


1 


John H. Niebaum on the Pittsburgh Blues, being the story of Fort Meigs. 


SOUTHERN COLONTES AND STATES 


The June number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains, be- 
sides continued articles hitherto mentioned, an extended study, by W. B. 
Marve, of the saltimore County “ Garrison * and the Old Garrison 
Roads, and Some Letters from the Correspondence of James Alfred 
Pearce, senator of the United States from 1543 to 1863. Among the 
correspondents are: Reverdy Johnson, Thomas Corwin, Samuel Houston, 
i. F, Chambers, and \W. H. Emory, the latter being a major, afterward 
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a major-general, of volunteers in the United States army The corre 


1 
spondence is edited by Dr. B. C. Steiner 


The completion of the equipment of the Archives Annex of the \ 
ginia State Librarv has made p ‘ et ) 
oT certain records tive ill t | 
of the Circuit Court of Charles Citv. with the exception of the 1 
will books, have also been transferred 
number a series of letters to David Watson, a lawver of Louisa ¢ 
House and an officer in the Virginia forces in the War of 1812 
letters are from Chapman Johnson. Robert Michie, Joseph C. ¢ 
Fran W. Gilmer, and were principall ritten from W 
Mary College, between the vears 1797 and I8o02. One letter from G 
is dated at Richmond in 1818S, and another from Edinburgh in 1824 
Phis number of the neludes also Virg H r\ 


The contents of the July number of the rm and ( ‘ 


Ouarterly include the Family Register of Nicholas Ta 

notes, contributed by William Buckner MecGroartv; the Quake \tt Sp. 
tude toward the Revolution, by Adair P. Archer; some Letters of Wil 
liam Byrd II. and Sir Hans Sloane relative to Plants and Minerals 
Virginia (1 


/ I an \ \ n 
Charles C. Johnston to John B wd, dated at Washington, Decet t a = 
- 


16, 1831. 


Recent additions to the manuscript « ections i@ UN 


Historical Commission include the following: Diary of James Ired 
1770-1772; additions to the John H. Bryan papers, 147 letters from 1783 


1 


to 1896; David Clark papers, 19 pieces, 1861-1863, relating to t 

noke River defenses; and numerous additions to state and 

chives. Tweive volumes of Revolutionary army accounts have beet 
indexed, and the first volume of the J/orevian Records of North Ca 


is in press. 


The South Carolina Historical Society has acquired as a gift fr 
Mrs. Joseph Hume of New Orleans a collection of genealog 
gathered by the late Motte A. Read, Esq. The collection 
cipaliv to families of the South Carolina coast Il numbers seve 
sand items. 

The South Carolina Historical and Genea W Magazin 
the January number an installment of the correspondence of Ra l 
and Henry Laurens, 1775-1777. Izard was then in London; and while 
the correspondence relates principally to business matters, it tou 50 
upon public affairs 


& 
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Commissions Calendar of fistories, Narratives, and rts, 
collected tor the Virgin t War are Cs er s ot ments t 
} 1 m 
ing to a proposed Swiss and German ¢ nv in the Western Part otf Ett 
Virginia is brought to a conclusion ; supra 
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Phe June number of the Georgia Historical Ouarterly contains a 


r by Judge Andrew J. Cobb on the ¢ onstitution of the Confederate 


States: its Influence on the Union it Sought to Dissolve: a biographical 
~ 


sketch, by John T. Boifeuillet, of the late Senator \. O. Bacon; and a 
continuation of the Howell Cobb Papers, edited by Dr. R. P. Brooks. 


Phe University of Chicago Press has published 4 History of Educa- 
ional Legislation in Mississippi from 1708 to 1860, by Wiliam =: 
Che Louisiana Historical Ouarterly for July, 1920, contains a paper 
by J. A. Renshaw entitled Liberty Monument, being a chapter in the 


historv of reconstruction, centering about the clash of arms in New 


~ 


Orleans on September 14, 1874; and two further installments of Henry 
P. Dart’s contributions from the Cabildo Archives, one of them pertain- 


+ to criminal tria's in Louisiana in the period from 1720 to 1700, the 


other being the judicial proceedings in what is termed the first “ suc- 
cession” opened in Louisiana. 
WESTERN STATES 


The contents of the March number of the Vississ ppi Valley His- 
torical Reziew include three articles, namely, Cleng Peerson and Nor- 
wegian Immigration, by Theodore C. Megen; the New Northwest, by 
O. G. Libby; and the Buffalo Range of the Northwest, by H. A. Trex'er; 
also the Journal of William Calk, Kentucky Pioneer, edited by Lewis H. 
Kilpatrick. Calk’s journal, though brief (March 13 to May 2, 1775), is 
a document of considerable value, and Mr. Kilpatrick gives an interest- 
ng sketch of the journalist's career. 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Ouarterly, in the January 
number, reprints from the Sentinel of the Northwestern Territory the 
minutes of the meeting of the legislature ot the Northw estern Territory 
in 1793. The same issue contains some personal recollections, by James 
R. Morris. of the assass nation of Abraham Lincoln, and a paper by B. F. 
Prince on Early Journeys to Ohio. The \pril number contains an 
article by Alexander S. Wilson, M. D., on the Naga and Lingam of 
India and the Serpent Mounds of Ohio, and some memor al addresses 
on the late Professor George F. W right. 

The Ouarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio offers in the April-June number the third se‘ection from 
the Gano Papers. They are of January and February, 1813. 

The Indiana Historical Commission has issued the Proceedings of 
the Second Annual State History Conference, held in Ind anapolis in 
December, 1920. Among the papers and addresses are: Jefferson Davis 
a Prisoner in Macon, Georgia, after his Capture, by Capt. Joseph A. 
Goddard: and the Last Days of Lincoln, by Judge Robert W. McBride. 

In the July issue of the ///inors Catholic Historical Review announce- 


ment is made that in view of the extension by the Catholic Historical 
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Review ot ts sc tO e ( tiie i 
Wili eld \\ \ ) i 
Vat st iving erween t \ 
(ce CTWis¢ would sO ete Te 
\mong the contents of this mber we ( 
} 
( hicago Chure Records lose | Ancient ©) 


the Diocese of St. Louis der Bis} » Rosa ir kt ‘ ‘ 

Sebastien Louis Met ( t ‘ N 

and an American Martvrology, with a list of Catholic missionar« 


endured martyrdom in America, by Joseph J. Thomps 


l’rotessor lames | mpson has presente 1 to the University 
of Chicago four letters of the sixteenth cent ‘ | 


during the course of his investigations 


Two of these are etters of Kit rh Hlenr 


one is a letter of King Henrv 
letter of Cardinal de Rambouillet to King Charles IX. of Frane te 


at Rome, December 2, 1570. 
The Tennessee Historical \laga for October, 1920, has just beet 
issued. Among its contents we note the follows he .dut 
of Martin Van Buren, by W. E. Beard; Pepys and the Proprietors 
Carolina, by A. V. Goodpasture; The Extension of the Northern | 
ary Line of Tennessee—the Matthews Line, with documents, by Robert 
S. Henry; the concluding installment of the marriage records of Knox 
County, contr! 
MeElwee on Aboriginal Remains in Tennesse 
The principal contents of the June number ot the / 
-ine of History are: Rufus King: Soldier, Editor, and Statesmat 
Gen. Charles King: the Evangelical Association of Lomira Circuit, by 


John S. Roeseler; the First Missionary in Wisconsi ither Kk 


Ménard), by Louis P. Kellogg; and some letters of ( ev H. ¢ } 


a Wiscons'n soldier in the Civil War, written from Kentucky and Mis 
sissippi, May to July, 1863. and largely pertaining to the Vicksburg 


campaign. 


The Minnesota Historical Society announce Histor 
sota, by William W. Fo'well, professor emeritus of the Un versit 
Minnesota. The work is to be published four volumes ft wl ] 
first, carrying the history to thy ssion ot e state tine 
in 1858, has now appeared. 


Articles in the April number of the Jowa Jour) 
Politics are: Official Encouragement of Immigration to Iowa, hy M 
: L. Hansen, and the Internal Grain Trade of t] 
1890, by Lou's B. Schmidt. There is also a seru 
Governor John Chambers on 


January number contains a paper by John bk. brige 
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Diplomatic Service; one by the same author on Kasson and the First 
International Postal Conference; one by Clarence R. Aurner on Me- 
Institutions. and a continuation of Professor Schmidt's study. 
\pril number of the Annals of Iowa contains a series of 
Era in Hancock County, Ilinois reprinted 


Sketches of the Mormon 
from Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old Settlers’ Memorial of September, 
1873. printed at Hamilton, Illinois 


sant 


the Palinipsest contains an account, Dy 


in lowa known as Amana. 


Phe July number ot Bertha 
\I. H. Shambaugh, of the community 
he 
wnd the Nation during the Last Ce 
the late Champ 1 History and the 
n of Historical Material, by Jonas Viles and J. E. Wrench; the 
Mi ithe Mississippi Railroad Debt, by E. M. Violette; the Fol 


Alissour! and 


\mong the articles in t \pril number of the Vissouri Historical 


Review are: Missourians 
Clark: a Guide to the Study of Loca 


ntury, by 


towers of Duden, by W. T. Bek; and a further instalment of Shelby's 
Expedition to Mexico, by J. T. Edwards. The three articles last men- 


ty 1 in the July num 


tioned are continued in ti nt -h contains also a paper 


r, which Cotlite 


|. 1D. Lawson on a Century of Missouri Legal Literature, and one by 
fl Mississippi Valley on the De- 


\aurice Casenave on the Influence of the 


lopment of Modern France. 
The Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis has recently acquired 
he specifications of the fortifications of Fort Chartres, Kaskaskia, the 
Thonicas. and other fortified places of the French régime. It has also 


come into possession of the journal of the committee appointed by the 
\fissouri house of representatives to investigate the report of Col. 


Zachary Tavior on 
] 1 the Missouri Volunteers of cowardice. 


ne acctuse 


the battle in Florida of December 23. 1837, in which 


Articles in the July number of the Southwestern Historical Ouarterly 
f Texas and the Mississip 
1845, by Annie Middleton ; and 


the Annexation 0 pi Democrats, by James 


I-. Winston; the Texas Convention ¢ 
i} of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842. 

1S49. thereafter of California. 

Washington Histori- 


the Journ: Harris was a resident 


+ 


ot Texas trom 1836 to 


The principal article in the July number of the 
wrterly is by S. E. Morison on Boston Traders in the Hawaiian 
Islands, 1789-1823. There is also a narrative by James Sweeney, relat- 
the army and as a miner from 1855 to 1883. 


ing his experiences in 


son Historical Society for June contains an 


The Ouarterly of the Ore: 
] the Name Oregon. in which is 


rtic’e by T. C. Ethott on tl 


an account of Maj. Robert Rogers, who used the 


» term “ Ouragon” in 


is proposal to the Privy Coune'l in 1765 to search for the northwest 
assage. As an appendix to the article are printed four documents 
copied from the Public Record Office, the proposals of Major Rogers of 
1765 and 1772, and the petitions of Jonathan Carver of 1773. The re- 
devoted to a series of interesting letters from 


rtown, Wiscons‘n, during 


ie issue is 
SH. Tavlor. written to the Chronicle, of Wate 


an overland journey from that town to Oregon in 1853. 
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Phe University of Toronto Press : 
Federalisn v Protessor W. P. M. Ke 
velopment of the thor’s article ; ; 
number of the ( wdian Historica 

Mr. Victor Ross's H/ ( 
which vol. I. has just beet ul ed re 
pp. xvi, 516), studies not o t f 
but the history of the hive yt 
have been malgamated wit! 

One ot the best tvpe ft cont 


of Trinity College, Toronto, for Kings 
ston, Ont., 1921, pp. 207). The introd 

of careful Narship and « 
history and biography of a town whicl 


\merican Lovalists. 


In the series of Helps for Stud 


milan) there Will shortiv be pu silt 
Canada, by the public archivist of the Dor 


C. M. G. 
Mr. A. H. Young of the University of 

torical and genealogical sketch of Th, 

Family. Dr. Stuart, 


ston, Ontario, was a United Empire | 


AMERICA, SOUTH OJ] 


In the Boletin del Centro de Estudios 


35, 39. and nos. 40 and 41 (double numbe: 


ie study, by German Latorre, entitled Int 


of the Catalogo de | egajos de Archivo 
Torres Lanzas. In nos. 42 and 43 is foun 


third section of the last-named contril 


en los Problemas de Limites de Hispano-An 


from the Archives of the Indies pertaining 


44 and 45, issued as one, contain a paper read 


Hispanic-American History and Geograp! 
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Don Jos le Veitia Linaje y su Libro “ Norte de 1 
Cata’ogo de Legajos del Arch vo 


I s if irther installment of the ata og 
General de Indias III., Casa de la Contratacion de Indias, by St 


Pedro Torres Lanzas; and the first installment of the Libro de la 


Longitudines .. . por Alonzo de Santa Cruz Cosmographo mayor, 


‘nted with an introduction by Sr. Antonio Blazquez 


aration of a Dictionary of National 


\s a preliminary step to the pre] 

raphy of S uth America which it has projected, the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America is bringing out a series of books of biographies of 
leading living representatives of Hispanic ¢ vilization in America. It 


*< announced that the volumes pertaining to Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Cuba. Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay are now ready. 
Spanish conten and the revolu- 


Rooks dealing with the pe riod of 
sonary era in South America are, La Ialesia en America y! 1 Domina- 
cién Espaiiola: Estudio de la Epoca Colonial ( Buenos res, ‘Lajonane, 
1920, pp. 322), by L. Avarragaray ; VWemorias Histéropoliticas: Ultimos 
Dias de la Gran Colombia 3 del Libertador, vol. I. (Madrid, Grafica 
Gutierrez; Papeles de 
Bolivar (Madrid, Edit América, 1920, 2 vO's., PP. 279: 289), by V. 


\mbos Mundos, 1920, pp. 332): by J. Posada 


\. R. Vazquez, in Orientaciones Americanas (Havana, 1921, PP. iv, 
‘on of Costa Rica and Cuba in particular 


328), has discussed the situat 
and of America in general. 
John D. Kuser is the author of a work entitled Haiti: its Dawn of 
ght of Revol Intion (Boston, Badger). 
Dutch rule in Brazil has been the 
of several excellent hooks. Dr. Hermann Watjen’s Das Hol- 
Brasilien (the Hague, Nijhoff, 1921, pp. X*; 


Progress after Years ma 
While the external thai of the 


theme 
Mindische Kolonialreich in 
248) finds something to add on that side, but it is mainly concerned with 

1. the administrative, and 


more nov el endeavor to eX} pound the internal, 
of the Dutch occupation. 
contains, under the 


a 
ally the economic history 


especi 
The Revista de Economia Argentina for July 


lica”. a series of statistical 


rubric “ Movimiento Econémico de la Repul 
summaries, chiefly for the last decade, relating to population, immigra- 
tion, unemployment, transportation, labor, pro¢ duction, foreign commerce, 


finance, etc. 

Volume XIV. of the series Documentos para la Historia Argentina, 
published by the section of history of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters of the National University of Buenos Aires, bears the title 
la Provincia de Buenos Aires relativas 


552). 


Correspondencias Generales de 
1820-1824 (Buenos Aires, 1921, pp. XV, 


Relationes E-xteriores, 
supervision of Dr. Emilio Ravig- 


The volume is brought out under the 
nani. director of the section of history; 
the Ministry of E xterior Relations, 
They are addressed to the 


it contains 493 documents from 
constituting the out- 


the archives of 
letters of that ministry from 1820 to 1824. 
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agents and governments of 
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